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Life after tenure 


The hobbling of tenure is certain to be 
a bitterly contested issue in the coming 
year. At one level of course it remains 
an issue of supreme irrelevance; no 
one actually involved in the manage- 
ment of universities believes for a 
moment (hut the wenkening of tenure 
has any contribution to make under 
present circumstances to their more 
efficient operation, and several believe 
that it will have a negative effect. But 
on another level it has heen made into 
an issue of great importance; for many 
in universities I he Government's p[an 
to limit tenure has become a menacing 
symbol of its determination to break 
down their collegial spirit and substi- 
tute a semi-industrial regime, and to 
open the door to n substantial invasion 
of academic freedom. 

This o&eillution of view, between the 
hope that (lie qualification of tenure 
will not make much difference and Ihc 
fear that it will mnrk a decisive erosion 
of the freedom of the universities, is 
likely to he a prominent feature or the 
forthcoming debate - and it will infect 
the Government as much as the defen- 
ders of tenure. For at times the 
Government will be tempted to argue 
that its intentions arc strictly limited, 
to allow for considerations of redun- 
dancy and (genuine) exigency only to 
override tenure. At other times, when 
confronted by the simple question why 
□II the pamphenalia of extraordinary 
commissioners arc required to effect 
such a limited managerial reform, 
ministers will he obliged to argue the 
opposite, thnt the reform of tenure is 
an essential ingredient in the mod- 
ernization of the universities. 

The same ambivalence will be 
shown by the defenders of tenure. 
Some in the universities, and maybe 
especially in the University Grants 
Committee, will argue that in its 
present paTsdn’s freehold form tenure 
is dangerously indefensible. They will 
point out that a growing number of 
those in academic posts, especially in 
research, do not enjoy the protection 
of tenure; that for all the claims made 
on its behalf tenure is not a proper 
defence of academic freedom, because 
it can do nothing to help those who are 
discriminated against in terms of. 
promotion . artef other forms of 
advancement and because iiithe case 
of someone .with truly abhorrent views 


into tangible benefits (like genuine 
level funding?) 

This line of argument deserves to be 
treated with respect, not least because 
its analysis of the actual impact of the 
limitation of tenure is certainly cor- 
rect. But it faces two difficulties. First, 
it is likely to be misunderstood in the 
universities and stigmatized as 
appeasement. Among ordinary lectur- 
ers and professors tenure is a black- 
and-white issue, a non-negotiable 
principle. They are unlikely to be 
sympathetic to the tactical nuances 
that occur to vice chancellors and 
members of the UGC. The attack on 
tenure is an attack on their profession- 
al status - it is as simple and stark as 
that. 

The second difficulty is that too 
ready an acquiescence in the hobbling 
of tenure may lead to overexpectations 
in the Department of Education and 
Science of the additi- 
onal managerial flexibility that univer- 
sities will gain. To some people in the 
DES, civil servants perhaps more than 
ministers, the reform of tenure is part 
of a portfolio of initiatives that has on 
its title page “cost effectiveness". Such 
people probably have as little sym- 
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When he spoke to the winter council 
of the Association of QJiiivcsily 
Teachers in York just before Christ- 
mas, Mr Giles R ml ice. Labour's 
spokesman on education, wus usked 
about the attitude of n future Liihnur 
Government to tenure. He replied that 
Labour would certainly oppose Sir 
Keith’s present plan; but, us for the 
future, all he could say wus that a 
Labour Government would ensure 
that university teachers were given 
conditions of employment thnt ade- 
quately protected their individual 
nghts ana ucademic freedom. In the 
corridors afterwards there was a lot of 
grumbling. Mr Radicc was criticized 
for failing to give a copper-bottomed 
assurance that tenure would be res- 
tored. 

But Mr Radice was simply being 
both honest - why should a Labour 
Government give priority to reestab- 
lishing the privileges, however well 
justified, of the privileged? - and 
realistic - once tenure has been abo- 
lished, it cannot be revived in its 

E resent form. How could even n 
enijgn Government decide which uni- 
versity teachers should be given un- 
conditional tenure again, and which 
should not; or that some (but not all) 
university teachers should have the 
privilege of tenure while no 
polytechnic or college teachers should 
receive the same privilege? Just to ask 
these questions exposes the naivety of 
those who imagine that the next anti- 
Tory Government will pass n quickie 
Act to send new sets of commissioners 
scurrying round the universities. It is 
never going to happen. 

So what strategy should the universi- 
ties as. employers and university 
teachers as employees adopt to this 
new experience of life after tenure? 
Perhaps the most important thing is to 
separate conditions of employment 
from the protection of academic free- 
dom. On the first, university teachers 
should work to improve their pay and 
conditions, including security at em- 


1 it tie; arid that despite tenure 
thousands of university teachers have 
been cajoled into giving up. their jobs 
On terms that ate not especially gener- 
ous by present-day commercial stan- 
dards. 


J . Their conclusion will be that univer- 

. sides would be sensible to allow the 
6 Government to have its way bn tenure. 

~ , . If Sir Keith Joseph believe; that this is. . 

q_q an Issue of su'pfemc importance (or, . 
— __ rather if fyfrs Thatcher bangs the table ■ . 

• ' _ every few months and asks him why He 

10—15 has not abolished tenure yet), why 
Tr should the universities disillusion him 
) 12 b y filing him lhat the world will be . 

very much I he same after tenure as it 

i c oi w®* before, especially when he has the 
1 ^ — “1. pow$r to Insist? Maybe if the universi- 




run the abolition of tenure may be 
counter-productive even in simple 
managerial terms: After all, a two- 
class academic profession, one of aging 
lecturers appointed in the 1960s en- 
joying'the full protection of tenure and 
another or young, thrusters (in IT 
maybe?) menaced by redundancy and 
exigency, is not a recipe for great 
flexibility. 8 

;• Blit jt is p brittle that almost certainly 
will be lost. Sir Keith may nbw have to 
: cqpe 'with some ‘jittery and -/dr' disen- 
chanted backbenchers - but .tenure is 
not student, grants: The hobbling of. 
tenure will be a complex and messy 
business - but the form of the legisla- 
(ion to establish commissioners mil be 
straightforward. $o there are no serious 


' VAarVi >• /-I w. 
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pfoyment, by traditional collective 
bargaining means. As the committee 
A/B machinery is likely to have rather 
little work to do on pay bargaining 
under the present regime or cash 
limits, perhaps it could be used to 
make progress towards nationally de- 
termined conditions of employment. 
This might help to fill part of the vacuum 
created by the limitation of tenure. 

On the second, there is now an 
urgent need to draw up a proper code 
on academic freedom. Pefernoly such 
a code should bo legally enforceable 
and incorporated in the Individual 
contracts of employment of university 
teachers (and why not of other 
teachers in higher education as well?). 
■It should cover not only the simple 
in-out Issqe policed by formal tenure 
hut also appointments, promotions, 
.apprentice-labour, add other sensitive 
areas where academic freedom is often 
■ most vulnerable. Maybe the UGC and 
the vice chancellors, the latter forget- 
ting the potential annoyance that such 
a code might cquse them as employers, 
^QU^Jjaye ajUL at dfofUng such a 
/mh.myb* find ■ 

: J .iwMn frtri it. in tint 


leparod to be cynically: adaptable; 

. .owever;occasioha!lythclr. cynicism 
• can te presumed on too much. Oxford . 
; University’s intention, to , award an 


My spectacles are slightly fogged 
as 1 breathe a sigh of relief al Ike 
start of a New Year, or (more 
precisely) at the demise of the ok 
one. 1984 was expected to ben 
Orwellian disaster and it wasn’l, 

But it was a disaster In ways tbit 
he would not have expected. For 
me in Leeds Polytechnic its last 
few months were, like life, just 
one damned thing after another. 

But for everyone In the country 
- and inescapably for anyone 
within reach of a mining com- 
munity - the year has been that of 
the miners* strike. At the start of 
it I devoted one of these columns 
to Arthur Scarglil. It was mlsi, 
understood by some readers. J 
was not only pointing out what an ; 
able fellow he is; 1 was also | 
making the point that he Is much 
concerned with himself. 

The strike lias not made trie : 
change my mind about either of 
those opinions. He is Indeed aa 
immensely able man. But the ! 
events of the year - notably hit ! 
failure to hold a national ballot j 
and to condem violence on die ; 
picket lines - have meant that if 1 
was writing that column no*! '< 
would not have quite IhefflM-; ; 
emphasis. ■ . 

Scarglil Is a brilliant organize- 
When the NUM moved its bead* 

Q uarters from London to Shn- 
eld all but two of the staff (k ; 
said) decided to stay in London, r 
The whole stuff In that omfi i 
building in Sheffield havejf 
effect been appointed by Scar#- 
They are Intensely loyal to N* 
The problem for most ofusr* 1 
problem even greater If you Uw . 
within roach of all the rumours^ 
is to .Judge whnt Is the truth IB 
what lias occome an Increasingly 
contradictory situation. Wlmjh 
as iny neighbours here and wJJ* 
remoter Dales assure inc, j J«»f 
of coal, which you buy WJJ-. 
travelling firms of mliififB ww 
have loads of H available? ■ ■ 

' What Is clear - and I 
tragic t is that the community^ 
miners has -been cut In Wo W, .■ 
will never be the samd : ®8®J!j 
That Is a legacy for which Scafw .■ 
Is responsible. When he ey?nluj# 
ly enters Parliament (voted/ 
overwhelmingly by the pejPf^ ' 
ScargUgrad, -formerly 
Barnsley) he will have 

: down the legacy of hatred and tn 

legacy of fear. Are the miner*® 
timorous, and terrified a* WJ ; 
assure mp? What has become V 1 ; 
their famous solidarity? ; : 

That solidarity hai -“JJ- 
broken down nationally » . 

locally,! was discussing thfe**, • 
days ago with a bishop - • 

bishop, not the one In D V rh ?iiie 
and he spoke feeiingly abouLm® ^ 
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Nuclear chiefriuits in cash protest 


DIRECTOR-QENEBAL M'BQW 


Unesco: case c 

forthe ! 

defence, 10 J 1 

US research 
funds loaded 
on to defence 

from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
The United States government will 
spend $52,7billion on research and 
development during 1985 - an increase 
of 19 per cent on last year. And by far 
’tKe>-bigEWt*risB i8 the sura’rievoted to 
defence, which will be 26 per cent 
higher at $36,975m. 

Figures prepared by the National 
Science Foundation in Washington 
show that defence research spending 
has almost quadrupled since 1975, 
when less than 1 $10 billion was allo- 
cated. ' 

In addition to continued develop-, 
ment of the Peacekeeper and Trident 
II missile systems and the B1 bomber, 
there is heavy emphasis on more 
advanced technology programmes 
which will cost two and a half times 
more than in 1984. These will presum- 
ably include the controversial “Star 
Wars" project. 

The other big winner this year is 
space research and technology - at 
least, in percentage terms. Itsspepdlng 
has been raised by almost 20 per cent, 
but by comparison with defence the 
funds are insignificant. * 1 - 

Scientists devoted to the peaceful 
exploration of Space Will continue to 
look envjously at their mijitary poun- 
terparts. -■ ' . . 

Funding for Spaceiab, upper Stage 
research and development program- . 
mes i and work on tethcred satelUles, is 
. - actually- being cut by 17 per Cent. • 

Research and development in the 
: ‘.fields of education, training, empfoy- 
^mentland Social, services pas Fared 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Professor Derek Colley, chairman of 
the beleaguered nuclear physids board 
of the Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council, has resigned from the 
council in protest at treatment of 
nuclear physics in the coming year’s 
science budget. 

Professor Colley, head of Birming- 
ham University’s physics department, 
says the Advisory Board for the Re- 
search Councils' allocation of the extra 
money found for the science budget in 
1985/86 seems calculated to do as much 
damage as possible to nuclear physics. 

His resignation after 15 months on 
the SERC, comes in the same week as 
Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, accepted the 
ABRC's recommendation for division 
of the cash between the five research 
councils. 

The resignation is an indication of 
the pressure nuclear physicists feel, 
both from the joint ABROSERC 
committee under Sir John Kendrew 
inquiring into future British contribu- 
tions to the European Centre for 
Nuclear Research (CERN) in Geneva, 
and from a new strategy review within 
the SERC which will examine poten- 
tial savings from dropping specific 
areas of research. 

Professor Colley’s letter of rcsigna- 


-.v ■ 

tion to Sir Keith says the main' problem,., 
is still payment of inlernatidnhEsub-.: 
script ions as the pound declines 
against other currencies. He believed 
ine Treasury had accepted the princi- 
ple of compensation for shortfalls here 



The reduction in the two years after 


after a special inquiry last year, and 
accuses the ABRC of abandoning this 
principle. , , 

He also says the board s instruction 
that none of the new money in the 
science budget should go to nuclear 
physics is an attempt to preempt the 
kendrew committee's findings. Pro- 
fessor Colley said this week the nuclear 
physics board was being victimized and 
he fell he had to take a public stand 
before things got worse. 

However, ABRC sources say last 
year's cash for international payments 
was a one-off, and implied no agree- 
ment for future years. And they deny 
any instruction to the SERC on use of 
new money, pointing out that the 
published ABRC advice only offers 
examples of fruitful uses of money or 
capital expenditure. The board had 
little room for manoeuvre as Sir Keith 
asked for the bulk of the extra money - 
£14m subsequently reduced to £1 Im - 
to go on restructuring of institutes and 
university research grants. 

The ABRC's final advice, after the 
last-minute trimming of the overall 
budget before Christmas, was due to 
be announced in the House of Com- 
mons yesterday. The £3m saving will 
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Professor Colley: public stand 


he found by small cuts across tlie 
board, in three categories of restruc- 
turing, university grants und capita! 
spending. , _ . , 

The Agricultural nnd Food and 
Natural Environment Research coun- 
cils will still get almost all the money 
originally allocated to pay For redun- 
dancies, retirements and institute clo- 
sures. 

On capital spending, the NERC is 
the main sufferer, with the £800,000 
originally intended to nay for a new Ion 
raicroprobe for geologists at Edin- 
burgh University reduced by two- 
thirds. 


Salford 

University's nrtisl- 
ln -residence, 
Christine Healey, 
poses in front of 
hermtiral ' 
depicting the 
history nnd 
progress of 
Manchester . . 
United football ■■ 
dub.. 

The painting was 
commissioned by 
Mr Joe Scott, 
director of British 
Alrtonrs, to raise 
funds for thfe Royal 
Manchester 
Children's 
.Hospital. 

The mural Will be 

on display In the . 
Chapman Gallery 
from February 14, 


Cash shortfall puts Open 
Tech project in danger 

by Patrioa Santinelli ■ & f 


**r“«*» "vim j — — ,-rtii m~. Spending 


St* tms $i&The n ;tpraj : sum alio- Soqthtck 
cated is $190m - around 7 per cent projects 
down on 1984. „ , Services 

General science has done a little Unit is la 
better, getting a 13 per cent increase to putits ft 

$L9 bilfion. Its share within the overall The r 

budget, however, remains at the same Polytccn 
4 per cent level as In 1975 . Much of the Septerab 
extra money this year Will go to fund of £l.7( 
National Science Foundation projects Decemb 
in engineering research, mathematics distance 
and the physical sciences. . eia ^ s , a JJ l 

Astronomy, behavioural, and social But it 
sciences will get a 12 per cent boost and£25j 


spend 14 per cent more. Funds for high number 

energy physics and nuclear physics will tek s ful 
be increased by 11 and 8 per cent special j 


Southfok, one of t^ mbst pftestlgkkis , 
projects set up by the -Manpower 
Services Commission's Open Teeh 
Unit is facing a cash shortfall which has 
put its future in the balance. 

The project, based at Brighton 
Polytechnic, started officially last 
September but was funded with a grant 
of £l.76m from January 1983 to 
December 1985 to produce and market 
distance learning packages for techni- 
cians and supervisors. M(tii ■ 

But it has spent between £100,000 


Special group of as , miJ[ • nrinlM rntnnanv financed^ bv a bank 


have to b^proved^ ^h^w blcji 

association of the three county- coun- ! 
cils but to give this association a 
separate legal identity, the second is to 
establish Southtek as an independent 
commercial company, the third to 
allow a takeover. 

Councillor David Bella tri,a mem- 
ber of the special group, said the 
alternatives ranged from putting a 
great deal more investment into the 
project to winding it up. ' 

: Southtek, however denies that there 
is any question of it being wound up. 
Its management committee was meet- 
ing this week to decide on future 


the most basic (hemes of hj^ry, 


ireditotjop 




it 
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Spending on health research, the 
second largest item in the budget at | 
. $4,913m, will be marginally Richer 
thqn in 1984. As before, most of the 
money will go on biomedical research 
info the prevention, diagnosis and 
:: trisatinent of disease, but $360ra is set 
■ ; aside for mental health^research, and 

j '. rjn ; the energy field, expenditure is 
t i . hkciy focpnieriown in 1985 by some 6- 
L^VC'iyr-cent-.to SlA22m. ' 


» r ^ 10 ra “‘. : ESSKFiSS iSS 

^The Munty council Is ofHdally in lhat agreement by the county conncil 
velopmg the project in Hast Suuex and titie. 


Harrington 
meeting move 

.by.Xaren Gold, ■ ., v ; t .;: .■ y _ 

i’FuFriier ' ^ cpnfTontatiorr; .41 ' •' Uie : 
Polytechnic of North London seemed 
Inevitable , this week as Mr Patricks 
Harrington made known his intention 
to attend a student's union extraordin- 
ary meeting called to decide whether 
to end piakelirtg him. 

Mr Harrington, National Front 
organiser and third-year philosophy 
student was planning to attend the 
meeting, to speak and possibly to seek 
to amend any motion, according to Ids 


Blirju.i i.T t-lilit 


ance depended on whether the meet- 
ing was moved off polytechnic premis- 
es and- was, cancelled -because he 
Wanted to ' attend '■ bj ■ had . been 

threatened, she fwd. . . - - 

Mr Harrington wanted to attend the 
meeting because he Understood that 
the motion but io: it related solely to 
him, and 1 whether students should or 1 
should ppt stop picketing him, - Ms 

^fflr^Ftetririgtan wanted to make 
clear that he Bad a categorical assur- 
ance from the. acting director Dr John 
Belshon that the removal of his Friday 
classes to a. small house owned by the , 
.poljiecRqlc lvas not port of a deal, she 

V i: .> ■ contfoiied on pa ge 3 


build into the budget. Now the nnai 
figures are known the five councils can 
proceed with their next “forward look" 
round , and the SERC’s nuclear physics 
board was also due to meet yesterday 
to consider its recommendations for 
1986/87. 

The board will elect a temporary 
chairman for the meeting, and try to 
meet a centre budget guideline lower 
than Inst yeor’s. More alarming for the 
physicists is next year’s lower guide- 
line, set at 10 per cent below the 
existing £S5m budget. The nuclear 
physics board was tne only one of the 
Four SERC boards held to its lower 

{ uidclinc last year, and Professor Col- 
ey fears a repetition. Any savings have 
to come from the board's domestic 
programme, now running at £23m a 
year, or from intcmationnl commit- 
ments apart from CERN. 

The timetable for the SERCs wider 
strategy review has been relaxed 
slightly in view of the modest new 
funds now allocated, and it will await 
the Kendrew findings. 

The Kendrew group is likely to try to 
find ways curbing our spending on 
CERN short of complete withdrawal. 
As any change in the terms of British 
membership requires a full years 
notice, it Is unlikely to go through 
before 1987 al the earliest. 

Historians 
countloss 

by .Peter Aspden 
History departments at British univer- 
sities have lost 87 permanent full rime 
posts since the cuts imposed by the 
University Grants Committee in 1981 . 
The staff cuts, revealed in a survey 

S r the History at the Universities 
efence Group, have led to a serious 
loss of sjreciaiist teaching in early 
modern history, American history and 
Asian history. 

. Although mainstream outline 
courses have remained broadly intact, 
33 departments throughout the coun- 
try have reported a total loss of 98 


The group's survey was circulated to 
83 history departments, and the find- 
ings are based on -the 58 returns 
received. They show that most responr 
dents were gloomy about staffing pros- 
pects over the next five years, with 
only three departments expecting new, 
permanent full-time' appuin intents?* 
and one department reporting the 
prospect of a temporary appointment. 

The most optimistic view, expressed 
by mpst departments was that staffing 

positions Would re foam stable or static 


dissatisfaction with the “new blood" 
scheme. Appoin Intents under the 
scheme were described as “quirky", 
and unrelated . to the needs of the 
subject either ; nationally or deparl- 
mentally. . . .. 

Effects of cijts on library books and 
periodicals were also described as 
worrying, with many departments 
rearing serious losses if VAT is im- 
posed on books'. 

Dr John Bourne, a history lecturer 
at Birmingham University and secret- 
ary of the HUDG. said? "It is clear 
there has been a definite contraction 
which has affected subject areas dUr 
proportionately and randomly.” - 

There Was a great fear among de- 
partments of “fossilreprion" of staff. 
R WUh recruitment remaining static, 
there U a fear that we shall all grow old 
together. One of the ideas we are 


1982 to nfonlfor the effects of cyts:and 
« intellectual development. ■ .* ' ; ' 
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Spirit of Scotland's art institutions 


Sir, - i read with interest the article 
tilled . “Scotland's Great Debate" 
f THES, December 14). Your corres- 
pondent’s admirable attempt to set the 
scene for the debate is noteworthy. 
The Scottish Tertiary Education 
Advisory Committee's remit iscertain- 
ly ambitious and 1 would not wish to 
comment further at this stage. j 

In the discussion of the various 
institutions involved in higher educa- 
tion in Scotland, however, there does 
appear to be a complete lack oi 
understanding as to the true nature 
and spirit of the Scottish Central Art 
Institutions. 

I believe it to be of the utmost 
importance that the role of these 
colleges be clearly understood, parti- 
cularly at a lime when the fine and 
applied arts arc subject to continuing 
cuts in the allocation of resources'. 

Unlike other art colleges in the 
United Kingdom, the Scottish Central 
Art Institutions nrc quite unique in 
their structure and funding. These arc 
the only centres in Britain encompas- 
sing schools ot architecture, town and 
regional planning, the fine arts, und a 
wide range of industrial design and 
craft subjects (and, in onccnsc, home 
economics, entering and hotel man- 
agement). So often politicians and, sad 
to say, senior civil servants in the 
Scottish Office, arc quite unaware of 
the wide range of courses taught in 
central arts institutions; the prevailing 
image of art colleges being places 

Physics rivals 

Sir, - Tile letters from Professors 
Ball am and Perkins (THES, January 
4) unfortunately give the impression 
that the European Centre for Nuclear 
Research is currently building an 
accelerator with twice the energy of its 
rival at Stanford (the StanfordTLfncar 
.-' Collider), In fact, only Phase I of the 
large electron positron colilderprpject- 
has to date been authorized. (Phase I! 
involves adding superconducting 
tadio-frequency cavities and therefore 
.entails considerable additional costa 
which have yet to be specified.) 

w have nowhere claimed 
[hat LEP Witt be rendered '‘obsolete 
by the SLC, we have argued that “the 
scientific potential of the first phase of 
LEP Is likely to be limited by the SLC if 
(be . latter Is completed on schedule" 
(two years ahead of LEP). Given the 
possibility that the SLC may "cream 
-.9 important experimental adv*: 
a pees in the 50 GeV energy range, how 
strong is the scientific case for LEP . 
Phase 17 .Certainly, many of the 1,80 
physicists interviewed by us ‘in TL • , 
Countries . were not so convinced as 

• jerkins that LEP will have "an incom- 
garably greater ran^e of physics pbten- 

We agree entirely about the positive’ 

• scientific competition men- 
tioned by Professdr Dallam. However, 
Such duplication costs money - stib- 

, nanlfal ..amounts In the case of high- 
1 f. no ^y PtyH®: This rakes the ! ques- 
tion of whether, the money would be 
tetter spept on other areas of physics 
and chemistry.' ,V : , 

, , Finally, we would like to welcome 
■ [wjiubM; debate': orr« the future o£ 

^where. i^ p^feutat ln the deli. 

.. betadoiis of iha.Kerfdra* Cbmmitfee; 
Wo only rMicL that It' did not take 
'■.Place tour yiani ago before LEP was 
, authorized, '-Vr-. ■*; 

w^iVoiire! Wlhteliy;',.: V v‘ -:•» : 

; gEN NlARpN. JOHNlRVlNE, . : 

/Sefcric^.PoSw, Unit, •: 

Scoring points 

Sir,*- ti 
differential fun 

Beta Jvtee ,'charicel Iqr 
THhS, Jandaity 4), departments cam • 

but ndt.anpaTCritty, by teaching, .if- 
®^i? r ''-prop9»ls .are/, to. be i 
adopted elrewheje, those ;of.us who 

neffiin M r ihnirrfr4 flN-i «A Jw 


where students paint pictures. 

Fortunately, in recent years, a num- 
ber of Cabinet ministers and, indeed, 
the prime minister herself, have shown 
in tneir public statements an increased 
knowledge and understanding of the 
work being done in art colleges and its 
rclovancc to economic and social 
needs. They do not, however, always 
support this understanding when it 
comes to the allocation of resources. 
Britain's inability to compete success- 
fully with the goods and services of 
other nations is often due to the 
inferior design of many of our products 
and inadequate marketing skills. This 
is equally true in the more ephemeral 
fields of fashion and style. 

The courses in the Scottish art 
colleges can and do provide the exper- 
tise and talent that could remedy many 
of these weaknesses; if British industry 
woke up to the fact. Unfortunately, 
the resources that should have been 
provided to cxpnnd these subject areas 
In the art colleges have been continual- 
ly contracting, the assumption 
apparently being made that the ap- 
plications of modern technology are 
only studied in colleges of technology 
ana technical departments in the uni- 
versities. 

This npproach suggests that the 
importance of technology is seen pri- 
marily in terms of the nature and 
manufacture of products. It ignores 
the importance not only of the service 
sector as a whole, but of good design. 


clent distribution and good after sales 
service. The significance of such issues 
is in fact recognized by the prime 
minister in her foreword to the recent 
Council for National Academic 
Awards publication entitled Managing 
Design where she says: “Our technolo- 
gical advances could have been ex- 
ploited commercially much more 
effectively if senior industrial manage- 
ment had paid similar attention to 
design". 

Tne Scottish Education Department 
has time and again been reminded of 
this demoralizing state of affairs. De- 
ciding to allocate an additional £14m 
for expansion in the field of informa- 
tion technology without recognizing 
the need for a corresponding develop- 
ment in the courses concerned with tne 
creative application of information 
technology and expansion in design 
education is neither in the best in- 
terests of higher education nor the 
present and future needs of this 
country. 

We believe that neither the SED nor 
the STEAC are aware of the enor- 
mous, wide-ranging potential within 
the Scottish art colleges. The remit of 
art colleges in Scottland is primarily to 
train ana educate professional practi- 
tioners, not teachers. Unlike the uni- 
versities, the art colleges have a clear 
vocational role in educating the future 
painters, sculptors, industnal product 


designers, fashion designers, illustra- 
tors, jewellers, silversmiths, textile 
designers, fashion designers, 
architects, planners, ccramlci.sts, 

caterers etc. in total these profession- 
als are concerned with each and every 
aspect of the built environment ns wc 
know it today. The planning of town 
and countryside, the design of build- 
ings, the design of domestic and capital 
goods, whether for the home, for the 
work place or for centres of recreation 
and leisure, should bear the imprint of 
a creative mind. 

In recent years there has been 
phenomenal growth in the number of 
bureaucratic educational advisory 
committees at local level, at regional 
level and at national level. No sooner is 
the report of one committee finalized 
than a new committee is created to 
reconsider fresh evidence and prepare 
further reports. Let us hope that the 
STEAC recognizes the country's short 
term and long term social, economic 
and cultural requirements and does 
not simply try to satisfy either current 
fashionable political views or indus- 
try's “flavour of the month". 

Yours sincerely, 

MYER LACOME, 

Principal 

CHRISTOPHER CARTER, 

Vice Principal, 

Duncan of Jordanstone 
College of Art, 

Dundee. 



Degrees for Macmillan, Wilson and Heath but not Callaghan 


Honorary : degrees ° n Brim 

■ ■Viiwl di y Slow Harold M 

precedent ^ ^'SEsEsj 

1 ? r * r ¥ l *i* precedent at Sarahl Wttwajl 
-Oxford for the con ferring of honorary . Heath, Balllql, 19* 

Cottage industry SMSSt 

cl' . r. v , ; j ... . pities in the UK 


BijlWi prime ministers; ..James Callaghan, Mrs Thatcher's lm- 
“law Harold Macmillan all prime mediate predecessor, as an Oxford- 
ministers frhb were Oxford Graduates, graduate, 
hare , been awarded such .' degrees Yours flalthfiiUy, 

(Harold ^Macmillan, BaUlol, ' WS8j ANN LONSDALE, 

Harold Wilson, Jemu, .1965; Edward Information Officer, 

Heath, Balllol, 1971). We cannot daliq University of Oxford,. 

only route for the academic going solo 
in tnq publishing business. All univer- 
pities fn . the UK haVe access to the 


nothing but ^praise for , the kind of 
Initiative -R r S. White describes in' hU 
' ^Do-it-you'Fatelf publishing" . 
(THES, January 4). 

•.However, he does tend -to give the 
impression that a neatly, typed mariii-. 
script on an electric typewriter is the 


cash 


getting someone else to dp it for you), ' 
and you can generate a master galley fo 


bating ream in Brussels 

mfoe of, research in Info 


tecnpoiogft i wish to comment 

i 'oht": i pb'( Esprit' 

ctah "slTWKt-. lflVtiinm. I.. • ■ 


faces ranging from Baakcrville to 
m the publish ng business. All univer- Times via Armcrtlan Inclined, from 
y. 11 ‘5 s “V : n , B u *> h®ve access to the. which you can paste up mntorinl with a 
RSSgteS Comping Service sufficiently professional appearance to 
Lasereomp facility, and if the data files convince even those academic back- 
rrom an MS. typed on a wordprocessor woodspersons who claim that DIY 
youLlocal main- publishing isn’t 1 "real" publishing, 

frame and thence . w (htford, it: de- whatever that may be. y 

mands only the extiflpajri of learning Yours faithfully 

rue Lasereomp command (onguage (or. • rpx LAST 1 ■ 

getting someone else to dp it for you), 1 Professor of modern laheuancs * 

and you can generate a master galley fo Unlyeralty of^n deef 6 * 

Sutler service 1 ■■ 

'.V !■■ y«' *iV*ir -|. .1 .; •• 

s thit : Sir i r - May- f write, as convenor of the 

He seems" Worried nhniit Tin,, 


Harrington 

discipline 

Sir, - I was surprised to read in Ik 
TH ES ( December 2H) that I nm "fikeh 
to face a second round of discipthtin 
proceedings next term" when I remrj 
to my studies ui the Polytechnic oi 
North London. I would Iinve thoushtit 
proper to inform me of this fact & 
thnu through the columns of ft 
THES, but leaving that aside Uu». 
tiling of the sort 'Uikcly' 1 ? 

People tell me that 1 am living under 
n democratic system. Apparently ft 
gives me the right to hold and expra 
opinions not contrary to law (so wA 
better than the USSR!) It doesu 
seem likely to me , therefore, that Iifl 
ngnin face disciplinary charges strob 
on account of my expressing my op- 
ions in my own time and outside dll 
polytechnic. Even if such icarncdopii- 
lon formers as THES leader-writo 
find niy views "as unpleasant as ibn 
come”. 

I could be wrong, however, fori did 
not expect to be reprimanded by Dt 
David MacDownll under the dlscp). 
ary code of the polytechnic for state- 
ments I made which were later broad- 
cast in an edited form on Thamu 
television. Perhaps I will again be 
proved wrong when I am charged oo 
the basis of tne broadcast of tne Ml 
interview - an interview which I asked 
to be broadcast to enable Dr MarDo- 
wali to take into account the contextof 
the statements that I had made. 

It seems to mu that “racism" b 
something which not only membersoi 
the National Front might be guilty oi. 
THES leader-writers should applaud 
the honesty of National Front um- 
bers and use arguments against vbf 
they say quite openly ta changed* 
views of those (perhaps even rattfe 
class people) wuo think these tbbp 
privately. It is my view, howw 
uiipIcuKunt though it might be, to 
society will find itensier to crimuuu 
rneiulisin and racialists than to up 
against them. k 

Yours faithfully, 

PATRICK HARRINGTON, 

47d Roland Gordons, 

London, SW7. 

Drug problems 

Sir, - Drag problems nrc nowiw* 
nized to be widesprend througow 
Britain and the recent flurry of Ini" 
lives in response Includes the semM 
up of a numher of local anu 


drug research projects. Typically, fj 
senrehora muy look nt the P flller JJ,. ! . 
locnl problems, nt rcsponscsi an :S .i 
the possibilities for ImprovcinciHjn . .. 
preventive or other services. A \ 
number of ugcncios nrc now lav^w ». 
In such research, ranging from fjf I 
munity nroupH, through local counow, 
health authorities and statutory . 
welfare ngonclcs, to uendemic gwup; s 
Yet liaison between roscarco® 1 *? 
the (laid is currently not well" ■; 
Vclopcd. Not only nro projects ; 
raphicaliy dispersed, but 
of researchers vary widely T 

lets and medics, stuff dr spccinlist r 
qgcncleSi polico and probation J ^ 
vices, sodojloglsis nnd economuiti^ jjj 
al govarnment workers and f 
raphers, local residonts and 
. Ify. Wotkert, etc).. If is In wJ&J, ». 
facilitate contacts and aoss-fcjjj* ; 
tlon between these research 1 
that, we are setting up ■- D 1 5SU-' ; 

. Clearinghouse for Liaison Wg 


^ms wo^cd aboift Roy But- 
has'-worked -fo . five 


:-j AdjnlnisthtrtvB: drdbjfinw » i-'/t®'®'; 


■ ^ ^retary of the ) ! 

.pori|lok ; fostllSfoi df hffi 


Regional and Local Drug ; 

brojects, which will conslBt of !» 

letter, meetings and other ari|V»i ■ 

. .1 woyld be most grateful W 
yOur readers who are involved . , 
planning local drug research piyly| 
would contact me/ whereupon l » . . 
plaqe'a description of their 
an early issue of the newsletter 
send them, a copy] 



Yours faithfully , : 
NICHOLAS DORN, „ 
Institute for Study. of Drug 
©nee, 

1-4 Hatton’ Place 
Hatton- Oorden. . 

London, EC1N &ND 


Dep«^ 




\fjijP UG^reyBuder? • 

i i .- -if..-, -. - 


Letters for publtcatlwi ahoujd arri« ^ 
Tuesday manUng. They ^ ; 

sbert as posribte and writ^^S .! 
'tolfo of the paper. The editor f ; 

to cut or amend tnw 1 
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Key figure sought 
for art institute 


Rivals in Why older is wiser 


by Karen Gold 

A national figure in the art and design 
world is to be sought to lead the new 
London collegiate institute which will 
bring together four of the capital's art 
colleges and two to four craft colleges. 

The plans for the collegiate institute, 
which were reported in The THES last 
summer, will go before the Inner 
London Education Authority's further 
and higher education subcommittee 
next month. If approved, the director's 
post will be advertised immediately, to 
be taken up in September before the 
institute is established in January 1986. 

The plans bring Camberwell, 
Chelsea, Central and St Martin’s 
schools of art under an umbrella 
organization and governing bodv with 
considerable powers: there will be a 
block grant to be divided between the 
colleges, a central academic board and 
central dealings with outside bodies 
such as the National Advisory Body 
and the Council for National 
Academic Awards. 

In addition , the London Colleges of 
Fashion and Printing arc definitely to 
be included, the London College of 
Furniture and College for the Distribu- 
tive Trades, who have expressed 
opposition to the idea, are being 
consulted on their inclusion before the 


ft*.. 


decision next month. 

Members of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education at the colleges involved this 
week protested at “the indecent haste 
and lack of consultation" involved in 
the ILEA plans. 

A Natfhe spokesman said that at 
least three more months were needed 
far the students and staff to consider 
the implications of creating an organi- 
zation with more than 10.000 students 
and more than 1 ,000 teachers. 

The plans for the institute have been 
drawn up by a steering group with 


members from all eight colleges. It is 
part of the overall review of further 
and higher education in inner London 
which took place last year. 

The intention behind stronger links 
between the colleges - the alternative 
proposal rejected by the ILEA was 
to include them in the five ILEA 
polytechnics - is to strengthen multi- 
disciplinary work and particularly the 
links between art and design and to 
keep up with new technology such as 
computer-aided design. 

ILEA members are also known to 


want to increase pressure on the more 
traditional art colleges to take students 
from less traditional backgrounds and 
to run part-time and diploma courses. 

-t 






up <4* 


Students at Chelsea College of Art 



Harrington in meeting move 


continued from front page 

"My client would like to advise the 
union meeting to that effect, so that 
they don't vote ou a motion that has 
not been correctly put”, she said. He 
would llkeotherstudents, the majority 
of whom haven’t picketed, to see him 
for themselves and to realize . . . that 
he's lust like the rest of them, nor has 
he cloven hooves or horns.", 

Members of the Committee of 
Directors of Polytechnics were due to 
discuss the Polytechnic of North Lon- 
don with the under-seCretary of state 
for higher education Mr Peter Brooke 
when they met him this week. 

The Ct)P has expressed its concern 
at the events leading to the early 
retirement of the former PNL director , 
Dr David MacDowall at the end of 

Rates clash 
comes closer 

The lnnef t-ondoffEducation Author- 
ity has taken another step on its road to 
confrontation with the Government, 
after its finance subcommittee rejected 
the ratecapping target set by Sir Keith 
Joseph Secretary olof State for Educa- 
tion and Science. 

Hie full authority is expected to 
ratify the subcomraitteed dicislon in an 
emergency meeting next Tuesday, the 
deadline for authorities to ask the 
Government for alternative rate limit 
proposals. 

At that stage Sir Keith has to go to 
Parliament to set the spending and rate 
levels he has decided for the ILEA. 
The £975m budget pl anned ty the 
authority would then become illegal. 

Authority members were angry that 
the level of rate the Government 
. would allow them to raise would force 
ILEA to spend less than the figure laid 

. down by central government as educa- 
: tionally necessary spending. 

- The' authority is to appeal to the 
: Audit Commission and local authority 
’ associations to stress this to the Gov- 
■ ! eminent. The subcommittee’s resolu- 
tion argued that the Government pre- 
cept, took ho account of the effect of 
spending cals In inner London- 


last term, and their opinion that the 
Inner London Education Authority 
was interfering unduly iu the 
polytechnic and its governing body. 

Mr Harrington visited the 
polytechnic library this week escorted 
by Dr Beishon, and has made known 
his intention to use polytechnic facili- 
ties other than where he is to be taught. 
He was barracked but not hindered. 

But he is likely to face far greater 
numbers of protesters on Friday Janu- 
ary 25, when the National Union of 
Students has called for a silent mass 
protest against racism and fadsm at the 
polytechnic's central site. 

Sixteen students are due to appear at 
the! High Court on Monday, where Mr 
Harrington will ask that they be com- 
mitted Ibr contempt. 


row over 
pay talks 

by David Jobbins 
A non-TUC lecturers' union will take 
legal action if it is excluded Trom the 
impending talks with the local author- 
ity employers on pay structure in the 
public sector. 

The study, originally proposed by 
the leader of the employers' side, Mr 
John Pearman, is to be undertaken by 
the Burnham further education joint 
working party, a slimmed-down sub- 
committee of the main Burnham 
further education committee. 

But senior officials of the main 
union, the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, say they see no place for 
their arch rivals, tne Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers, in the study. 

each side will hnve up to nine 
representatives, and Natfhe is deter- 
mined to insist on its role in represent- 
ing polytechnic staff as well ns other 
college lecturers. The study will also 
touch on the ureas covered by the 
national joint council on conditions of 
service, on which APT is not repre- 
sented. U has just one scat on Bur- 
nham. 

APT national secretary, Dr Tony 
Pointon, said: “We have said wc 
expect to take pari in the review, it is 
not possible to exclude people who 
have a right and a need to hnve 
information." 

The organization, which has about 
3,000 members in polytechnics and 
colleges of higher education, is to wait 
to see the outcome of a court action 
brought by the Professional Associa- 
tion of Teachers and designed to assert 
its right to a full place in the teachers' 
panel on the Burnham primary nnd 
secondary committee. 

But if that action does not go ahead 
as planned on January 23, APT will 
embark on its own court case, as it 
threatened to do In the run up to the 
arbitration last autumn. 

Then Natfhe conceded the APT a 
part in preparing the submission but It 
was clear at the time that it regarded 
this as an ad hoc arrangement. Dr 
Pointon warned: “Anything which 
harmed a review of Salaries designed to 
give our members a better deaf would 
be most unfavourable viewed, by all 
members of all associations involved.? 

• Scotland's tertiary lecturers are fol- 
lowing their colleagues south of the 
border with a salaries claim seeking a 
restoration of the Houghton levels. 
The claim will be put forward at the 
Scottish joint negotiating committee 
for further education in two week's 
time. 

Mr Arthur Houston, further educa- 
tion officer of the Educational Insti- 
tute of Scotland, said that past pay 
claims had ensured that staff at the 
bottom end of the lecturer scale had 
been shielded Trom the worst pay 
erosion, but that promoted staff had 
fallen significantly behind] 


Open University students over the 1 
age of 60 arc among the most success- 
ful, well organized nnd worry-free in 
the university, a survey shows. 

The poll of 1,042 older students 
shows their academic performance 
compares favourable with undcr-60 
students, with the 60 to 64 age group 
having the best pass rate In examina- 
tions of all Open University students. 
The survey, carried out by the 
Older Students Research Group, also 
shows most ovcr-60 students lead 
busy, foil lives, cope well with prob- 
lems and arc interested in academi- 
cally demanding courses. 

More than two thirds of students 
polled hoped their studies would 
provide stimulation and nciv ideas, a 
sense of achievement and Lhe plea- 
sure of learning - and most of them 
had their expectations fulfilled. 

Two thirds were also anxious ab- 
out examinations, assscssment, pace 
and organization of study and mem- 
ory herore they started their studies. 

In practice, most students experi- 
enced fewer difficulties than ex- 
pected. 

The 2,829 students over 60 repre- 
sent about 4.5 per cent of tlic Open 

Youth plan 
revealed 

Details of the Certificate of Provoca- 
tions! Education, the new scheme and 
qualification aimed at around 100,000 
16-year-olds were expected to be 
announced today by the Joint Board of 
Prcvocalional Education. 

The CPVE, which is to be available 
from the autumn of 1985. will be a 
national qualification of pTe-vocation- 
al education awarded to those who 
successfully complete a one-year full 
time programme of study anu related 
activities. 

The joint board believes' the new 
scheme will go o long way towards 
meeting demands from employers, 
educationists and the Government for 
a course which will equip young people 
with the flexible skills and competen- 
cies required by today's employment 
market. ' 

The expected announcement fol- 
lows eight months of extensive discus- 
sions with representatives of both 
industry and education since the pub- 
lication of the consultative document 
in May 1984. 

It is anticipated that between 1,000 
and 1,500 institutions will became 
involved in running (he courses which 
will have a national length of between 
700 and 900 hours. All' programmes 
will include the opportunity for sub- 
sequent progression to continuing 
education, training or work. 

It is hoped that the CPVE will be 
made available on a part-time basis 
from the autumn of 1986 enabling it to 
be integrated into the off-thc-jOb . 
further education provision within the 
Youth Training Scheme. 
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University’s undergraduate popula- 
tion, and about 90 per cent of all 
older students studying in higher 
education in the UK.- 
The research group which carried 
out the survey was formed in 1981 lo 
study the main characteristics and 
progress of older students In the 
Open University. 

Rugby five 
claim a try 

Oxford University has denied making 
official aproachcs to members of the 
recent Australian rugby louring side, 
although two of the Australians have 
said that initial contact has been estab- 
lished and that they would consider 
accepting the olfer of places if suitable 
scholarships could be arranged. 

Officials connected with the uni- 
versity's rugby union committee' 
allegedly approached five members of 
the touring party last month. 

The five included the three quarters, 
Mr Michael Lynneh, Mr Matthew 
Burke and Mr Nick Farr-Jones. 
together with reserve forwards Mr 
Mark McBain and Mr Greg Burrow. 
All five are currently studying at 
Australian universities. 

Following his side’s victory over (he 
Barbarians, Mr Burrow told repor- 
ters: “I would like to take up Oxford's 
offer, but it depends on whether a 
suitable bursary can be agreed. We are 
waiting to hear whether they can sort 
out Something good enough to bring us 
over." . , 

Mr Lynagh added that he thought 
that next autumn was too early for the 
offer of a scholarship. 

Oxford has lost all of the last 13 
rugby union matches aaaitvst Cam- 
bridge and members of the club's 
commmittee clearly see the need for a 


more active overseas recruiting policy. 

Mr Tim O'Brien, the Oxford cap- 
tain, said however, application by the 


Support for : Leith Nautical College's . dures, adopted by the working parly, 
retention as a maritime centre na$ - which' did riot writ Lelth.befpre pro- 
conte ffdpi a group, of.Tory MPS led by ! * dottngijlte report. 5 - ; 'v 1 1 


conte ffbpi h group, of .Tory MPS led by ! 
Sir Hector ^Munro, former junior 
minister for Scottish education. 

A joint working party of the Scottish 
Education Department and the Con- 
vention of Scottish Local Authorities 
last month advised the Secretary of 
State for Scotland that there should be 
only one nautical centre in Scotland, 
Glasgow College of Nautical Studies. 

But Sir Hector has now written to 
the Scottish Secretary, Mr George 
Younger, saying the backbench com- 
mittee is very concerned by the proce- 


Slr Hecior adds that they wert 
unhappy about the vote at COSLA’s 
eduction committee ratifying the re- 
port. Voting was split, with Labour 
councillors absiaining following a whip 
on accepingthc report. The report was 
backed on the convener’s casting vote. 

Sir Hector says the MPs were very 
impressed by n presentation of Leith's 
work by a delegation from (he college, 
and urges the Scottish Secretary to . 
retain Leith, given the interests of 
British shipping on the east coast. 


:&bttlsh. Office this week; and today 
local Labour MP Dr Gaviri Strang and 
councillors from Lothian region will 
lobby Mr Allan Stewart, Scottish Office 
minister for Industry and education, on 
the need to retain Leith as a nautical 
centre. 

The Government proposed two 
years ago to transferLcith tram central 


Dorset in bid for poly status 


Dorset County Council is to ask the 
Department of Education and Science 
to designate the Dorset Institute of 
Higher Education a polytechnic. 

The council's further and higher 
eduction subcommittee decided to ask 
for the designation this week, although 
the decision has to be ratified by the 
full council. It was put to under, 
secretary of state .for -education Mr 
Peter Brooke when he visited Dorset 
Institute the following, day, by Mr, 
Brooke did not comment on it. 


The subcommittee's decision was 
unanimous following the institute's 
request that the local authority back its 
bid for polytechnic statuson accdu nt of 
Its slze, academic profile and industrial 
contacts, ■ 

The institute argues that (be populn- 
tibn in Its local area has grown by 7.7 
per cent in the last ten years. The 
workforce and number of employers 
have increased substantially and.the 
institute's research income Jta^ , now 
• reached £500,000. 


controno Lothian region, but delayed | 
a final decision until the working party : 
report. Mr Stewart has promised a I 
statement on Leith's future by the end 
of this month. 

- “ “ - “ ** l * " 

Students, appeal 
at Sussex 

Two students, disciplined by Sussex 
University For allegedly distruptlng 
university meetings are to. appeal 
□gainst tneir punianment. 

- i One- was expelled and the other 
rusticated Cor a year after a disci plinary 
panel considered a series of allegations 
stemming from an attempt to disrupt U 
. meeting which was discussing a sug- 
gested .move for two - student union 
.Offices, front -the union .building.. The 
appeals are? to- be heard in, the next 
week or so. V 


Australians would be assessed by (he 
relevant university- departments in 
accordance with standard admissions 
procedure. “We are not keen to have 
jockstrap academics here," he added 
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MONDAY 

An abrupt start to the week, with 
9am subsidiary literature class. We 
listen to recorded discussion of the 
novel we've been studying, which 
seems to go down well. For ntc, U's n 
welcome change from the hard grind 
of trying to arouse their enthusiasm 
at such an unpopular hour in a 
classroom which has 1 not yet lost its 
weekend chill. 

The next hour is warmer in every 


mostly future scientists. It’s an hour I 
always enjoy, trying to let (hem 
realize just now much French they 
have at their command nftcr all those 
years at school. 

Tills Monday is one of mv commit- 
tee afternoons. First of nil, educa- 
tional technology, where wc hear 
that it may lm possible to equip Haifa 
dozen more lecture rooms, mainly 
used by arts and social science de- 
partments, with video monitors and 
other equipment considered stan- 
dard in tne science buildings. No one 
seems quite to know why this wind- 
fall may be possible, and experience 
has taught us to believe nothing until 
it happens, but we approve the 
proposal with alacrity. 

Tuc meeting ends early, izivini me 


history test program written by the 1 
12-year-old daughter of our host. 

THURSDAY , „ , w _ . 

Theoretically I ought to get some by Carmel McQuade 

time for my research today. Unfortu- Controversial proposals for coopera- 

nately there is n backlog from ycsler- t j on j n higher education between 

day which has to be dealt with, not to Northern Ireland and the Republic 

mention a large pile of essays to be d rawn U p by Professor Gareth Williams 

marked. A colleague has sent me a 0 f Lancaster University have been 

draft chapter he wants me to read, a strongly challenged by two Belfast 

chapter he has been promising me for academics. 

at least three years. I feci less guilty i„ a ; 0 j m paper presented to a 
about my own missed deadlines, and conference sponsored by Economic 

push the typewriter aside. flnd Soc { a | Research Council, Dr 

At a concert in the evening, I bump Robert Osborne, a lecturer at the 

into a former student, and am de- University of Ulster and Mr Bob 

lighted to learn she now has a TEFL Cormack' from Queen’s Belfast take 

job at a local further education issue with much of the data on which 

college. She is a science graduate, Professor Williams bases his report 

but was a lively member of my North-South: East-West Cooperation 

Foundation Year French class some an( j Complementarity in Irish Higher 

y cars a &°- Education. 

ITOTnA V In particular, the notion of "spare 

r tUUA i capacity" in the northern institutions 

A welcome telephone call this morn- w hich Professor Williams identifies 

ing from the chairman of the human i- ^ a faU in the numbers of 18-year- 

ties board with the glad news that he oi6s est j ma tes to reach 60,000 in 

has nctually found a “volunteer 1 to 199] comes under fire as being based on 

take over my job as secretary to the outdated projections, 

board when my term of office expires Surplus places in the University of 
in a few months s tune. We imd both Ulster are no longer so evident since 

been getting womed at the prospect the merger has radically altered cost 
of not finding a successor: being any and expenditure at Coleraine. Queen's 
sort of committee secretary is invan- position, they add, has also changed, 
ably 0 time-consuming ana thankless as a resu [t 0 f the 2.5 per cent cut in its 
task, and the financial cutbacks of recurrent grant 
recent ycars have paradoxically “WilliaiS seems to be confused 

pn^rWork?^ b ” about the basis of Qucen ’ s fundin S 

with some judicious juggling of 

classes, I get away in the early T _ ^ 4. _ __ 

afternoon, to cross the Pennines on l>|| W DtiV LUD 

the M62 once again, destination Mr tJ Ml 

York this time. I don't have to be 
there until tomorrow, but the chance I# A lUl IX y 

of spending a few extra hours in such £ ** 

a lovely city is not to be missed. utiintic 

York by night does not disappoint. 1 UI U1IIUI 19 
There is a wealth of things to do: lam . .. . ... 

briefly tempted by an invitation to an David Jobbins 

evening of French song at the local A drive to tackle the issue of low pay 
French circle, or an illustrated talk among university non-teaching staff vs 
on York’s lesser known alleyways, but to be launched soon with widespread 

decide instead to go to The Merry industrial action likely if the vice 

Widow at the Theatre Royal. The chancellors fail to yield to pressure. Ail 

audience appears to he largely com- three main groups of ancillary staff 
posed of visitors like myself, and the have identified low pay as a priority for 

accent of the two ladies next to me the coming salary round, 
seems strangely familiar. Sure For the first time clerical, secretarial 
enough, when we get dialling at the and administrative- staff are -discus- 

mleiYal, it turns out that they do sing a flat rate claim and a £14 a week 

tndeed come from my home town, increase which is intended to aid lower 
over 300 miles to the north. paid staff. Last yeor the settlement was 

SATURDAY . dte*™d«. y skewed ln f " vour of mid ' 

Pouring rain fails to dampen my Manual workers, who were at the 
enthusiasm for York, and I nip Into forefront of Industrial action last year 
ovraafterbreakito visit which forced the employers to concede 

!Lc * iJ n ?S?*i. The A f j re - dama B«l “Study of low pay, are demanding two 

transept is well boarded off, some- thirds the national average whae 

Mwt W “t® chagrin of the more although their leaders recognize that 
morbid visjtpray who point exdtedly this would : have- to be staged. 

a F scorch mark*, ■ Disdussiohs on thp findings of a 

? a® amsasa 

pipe band ggllantlv preparing for a, comparable, local government manual 

Si e m£. n £ ■ u rn L ng; when workers , earn far more, because of 
the Fire Brigade are to be honoured bonus schemes. ' 1 •' 1 / •• 

f °w5ai r ihe Minster. . Mr Jack Dromey. a nationalofficlal 

JE£. *. & av ® re ?dy come for, of the Transport and General Workers 
taweyer, is- a meeting at the Uni? . Union said: ‘‘We are arguing fori 
verity s. language teaching centre commitment to end low nal Wo 
Sd h Z-r Jhat considerable pro^ss caS 

examinations and . sv abuses. Th« ;v 1 * er ^ l : tc8 : . 


The meeting ends early, giving me evening of French song at the local 

an unexpected half hour to snare French circle, or an illustrated talk 

before the next one. Instead of on York’s lesser known aileyways, but 

crossing campus in the pouring ram deride instead to go to The Merry 

to my own department. 1 drop in for WUa „ a t ljle Royal . 7^ 

tea to the nearest common room, ft is audience appears to be largely com- 

full of animated talk and laughter, posed of visitors like myself, and the 

accent of the hTO ,adies ncxt 10 me 
with the equivalent in the building seems strangely familiar. Sure 

und^hie^aHvnnfaw S ^ ft en0u B h . when we get chatting at the 

und^bted advance of alM being interval, it turns out that they do 

indeed come from my home town. 


to be swathed in the solemn silence of 
a gentlemen's dub. 

TUESDAY 

Another 9am class, but this time with 
mv final year special subject group, ' 
whose enthusiasm is such that the 
i hour makes no difference. Only my 
j determined efforts to conduct the 


fee, and we enjoy a good laughover 
one of my lectures last week: Using 
our newly opened baseident lecture 
robm for the first time, I'd found iny 
lecture drowned at intervals by the 
sriuijd of marching feet above, it was 
so loud; and soexlraordlriaryinthe 
accustomed isileqceof stately Keele 
HalU that: both I fend the ■ class 
couldn't help laughing. Thq culprits 
hid turned" out t6 be the German 
depattqfent • reheatsing ; Brecht’s 
, Gtxcasidn Chalk Circle in the Great 


/ 

Irish cooperation challenged 

sessss.— \-i*r**h ■ SSSkMSS 




Professor Wllllamsi 'wrong basis' 


(and that of NUU when it existed)" 
they say. "Queen's is funded on the 
basis or an 'analogue' institution in 
Britain rather than tne British average. 
This allows funding which recognizes 
its important regional role providing 
for minority subjects which mcvitnbly 
attract small numbers of students. 
Since QUB is not funded to the British 
average as a matter of policy, the spare 
capacity suggested by williams on the 


basis of the average is largely illusory." 
They also demand why extra places 


(ir they exist) should not be givj nh 
extra students from Northern IrdJ 
rather tlum the Republic, esperfj 
since the Lcverhulme review olhM K 
education endorsed the need forfS 
ties for non-iraditionul groups. ' 

Dr Osborne and MrComiackalk* ' 
that Professor Williams lias 
findings by the Northern Ireland^ ’ 
part mem of Li ducal in 11, in a nS 
recent and iliorough review ofT 
18-yeur-old population, which mk 
pates a rise m numbers us a resnbd 
more puriieipatiou hy women 'cj 
those from working-cluss fainilia. 

The claim that there “could k 
financial benefits on both sideslfmon 
students came north" is counlend. 
Sueli a practice would militate ag^ai 
Catholics, women und sludenls - 
manual backgrounds, they claim. * 

The lecturers also mention them*, 
lems nosed in equaling grades & ft 
republic's Leaving Certificate with h 
levels. 

Overall, however, ihe paper 
comes a greater flow of stuta 
lie tween north and south, which, thn 
urge, should be funded and sbuctnd 
as “an agreed project between thetas 
authorities.” T hey also applaud pep 
osnls for an Irish Academic FoouS- 
tion, the extension of the Open U» 
versity to the republic and dose 
cooperation in the north west. 


West worst for science 
sex bias, says report 


over 300 miles to the north. 

SATURDAY 

Pouring rain fails to dampen my 
enthusiasm for York, and I nip into 
town after breakfast for a. quick visit 
to the Minster. The fire-damaged 
transept is well boarded off, some- 
what to the chagrin of the more 


Ip Covered a soaked Fire; Brigade 
pipe band gallantly preparing tor a 
ceremony later jn the morning, when 
the Fire Brigade are to be honoured 
for their part in saving ihe Minster. 
What 1: have really come' - for, 

hnumiiv j* :n “t a • • 


*by Patricia Santinelli 
Women in the West gain fewer science 
qualifications than women in other 
parts of the world according to statis- 
tics published today in a report which 
presents^ particularly bleak picture of 
the achievements 01 females In this 
field in Britain. 

The School Curriculum Develop- 
ment Committee report Glrl-FrleruHy 
Science: Avoiding sex bias in the class- 
room is. based on experiences gained 
during the “Girls into science and tech- 
nology" project, commissioned by the 
Schools Council before its closure. It 
identifies reasons why girls drop sci- 
ence subjects early on and offers 
practical suggestions to remedy tills. 

According to the report in Central 
and South America, as well ns Eastern 
Europe women students gulnumlwr 
men in natural saienccs. While in 
Eastern Europe and Asia there arc 
more female hicdical students than 
male.. 

. : "Engineering is the only field which 
, is: male-dominated throughout the 
world, hut even in tills discipline there 
is a. vast difference between Eastern 
Europe, where about one in three 
engineers is a woman, and Western 
Europe whore the figure is less tliun 
one in twenty." t ie reivirl cauu 


three times ns mnny boys as girls eater, 
but in biology the situation is rcvenri 
with nlmost twice us mnny girls enter- 
ing as boys. In chemistry and nulls, 
the sexes arc more evenly balance*!: - — 
At A level the polarization of At 
sexes becomes even more p- ' 
nounccd. The boy-girl ratio in aw 
is 2.8:1, while physics and chealun. 
continue to be nisilc dominated. 6 
addition female domination of Koto 
is slightly reduced with three tower , 
every four girls .studying the subject. 

Tile differences gel even mdrewtt 
in the case of first and higher dtgjw- : 

In oil science suhjccls two womfifljri 
first degrees for every three men, rig 
nl higher degree level, the propntw 
is three men to one woman. . * 
The author of (lie report, Bud" 
Smnil, from Manchester Unhcw . 


says that ultimately girls drop 
science ill rough luck of interest aw* 
difficulties iti making cross 
choices in early adolescence. 

"Sex differences in inters 
ability such us spatial visuQUOjW 
stem from sex differences in we®* 
experience," she siwh. "To stimtjtj 
iulerust, girls must be e neon rep® 
guin physical science uno WW" 


accusromea.suem* 01 statety Keele hnu^mr t. « .r.L ; > •: r:.v* v 

HalU that' both I fand the . class . ’ li^f ,.^ 1 ! 88 ul lhe - Vm?; Union said: "We 1 

— 


Between cta^es ? f finish writing up ar^talkine abour ttS. 

■ »SH? dl '? ed 

ur computing, technically beyond me • JJ®^^ V«uable part 
bat iteat.fun oQ thc nfindpal Side: , 


" u >" Y.ir . «iex- . , ^ over mi rudjocIs more 

Jariatt tlienpa-teachingunions reirtaln ^Is enter, and aro awarded A-C 

^^nb qy ,, nP h y ^^ 

ties. They fear he mpy well recommend , . ■ . 

i. a L-_ uni Jf erail,cs shou| d seek dhtside I .QVXZVarc ■ 


ft, figl,rc I s lcKS l him experience ns early us possible . : 

TnRS^Vi 1 re P° rl wy*- The report’s practical P# ! .. 

of rla nnlnnliif nl SllOW8 l ! lnt • fo1, g'VillR giflS II lWltCr lloill lMlj? j; 

l£rii 3 SS? ,l c enc ^ as R0 5 ,n practical work lieing curried odjj 

the mixed groups; classes not • 

f $ under ' nc hievo vided iTlung sex lines; girls Wj-. ,, 

uHtk and technology compared oncounigeil to answer queslionsi : 

' YctaTo I pvpI (wp 11* ui discussion of scientific IwilB . 

-.ta? l £SJ al1 Rub J? cl8 more context of development. It aho.ngS 


context of development. It “I 50 !^ 
mends ihiif teachers should 
their own rosponsus and beW*^v 


WEO^DAY 

X® Leeds University, courtesy of our, 
evei-holpful computer centre,, who 
fire anxious to introduce ,Kecfe staff, 
to the ^Dcfiyities of die computor 


Lawyers slam decision to 
wtod up committee 
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Strings on 
cash for 
aid agency 

by David Jobbins 

Education ministers are considering an 
offer of Government money to an aid 
agency which has often criticized offi- 
cial policies for overseas students in 
the past. 

A decision on whether to make 
"substantial" long-term support avail- 
able to the UK Council for Overseas 
Student Affairs is expected in the next 
few weeks after several months of 
discussions. 

- - But safeguards are to be agreed 
which will prevent the organization's 
role as an independent aid and coun- 
selling service for overseas students 
frequently at odds with Government 
departments from becoming com- 
promised. 

The exact amount of aid is yet to be 
finalized but UKCOSA expects it to be 
"substantial", although it will be con- 
ditional on the organization raising at 
least as much from its own activities 
and through subscriptions. 

In 1984 subscription income rose 
to almost £20,000 from £8,300 in 1983. 
Bflt most of the organization’s income 
comes from grants and donations, 
principally from the British Council 
(£25,000 in 1983/84) and the Overseas 
Students Trust. The increase in income 
and improved housekeeping were in- 
strumental in turning UKCOSA's 
£12,400 deficit in 1982/83 into a small 
-surplus of £7,600 IdSt year. 

Despite initial misgivings in some 
quarters, UKCOSA's executive com- 
mittee now seems assured that funding 
by the Department of Education ana 
Science will not prejudice its inde- 
pendence. 

-Its chairman, Mr Roy Manley, who 
is also deputy director of the National 
Council for Voluntary Organizations, 
said: “If we do receive funding, we 
shall ensure that UKCOSA, as an 
independent charity, will not be Influ- 
enced by Government in terms of its 
policies and actions." 

Any Government readiness to fund 
UKCuSA’s activities is likely to stem 
from a recognition that tne larger 
numbers of overseas students re- 
cruited by British universities and 
colleges often as a source of revenue 
will Inevitably overload the advice 
services currently available. 

Government departments are still 
said to be receptive to the proposals for 
crisis and hardship arrangements put 
forward by UKCOSA last year to 
provide a systematic way of tackling 
the occasional financial problems en- 
countered by national groups, most 
recently Nigerians and Ghanaians. 

Discussions are continuing with a 
further refinement of the early propos- 
als likely to be tabled for the round 
table at which Government depart- 
ments and other agencies discuss over- 
seas student issues. A final proposal is 
expected to emerge in the summer. 


Students in 
flat panic 

January sal es fevetext^n decU re grip to 

Edinburgh University students this 
week, with hundreds queuing over- 
night for application forms for flats 
n.ext session. 

Students began queuing at 6.30 on 
Monday evening, and around 300 
spent tne night in the open, with the 


Taking on a new allotment 


rrv ; 

Personal 


by Jon Turney 

For Professor John Jinks, science be- 
gins in his garden. But it has developed 
from there into an impressive career as 
a researcher in genetics and academic 
administrator, which culminates this 
spring in the secretaryship of the 
Agricultural and Food Research 
Council. 

At first sight, it is not an attractive 
appointment. The AFRC with a prog- 
ramme stretching- -from plants and 
soils, through animal breeding to food 
processing, has been under strong 
pressure in the last few years. It is now 
in the middle of a round of redundan- 
cies and institute closures which will 
leave it with 1,000 fewer permanent 
staff by 1990. 

However Professor Jinks regards his 
new job as an opportunity to contri- 
bute more to agricultural research, his 
first love “ever since I got my first 
allotment”. And as a member of the 
AFRC since 1979 and current chair- 
man of one of its three main divisional 
committees, for plants and soils, he 
backs the current pruning of the coun- 
cil to produce a plant better suited to a 
harsher climate. His committee was 
behind two of the current institute 
closures - of the Weed Research 
Organization and the Letcombe 
Laboratory - and he supports losing 
bricks and mortar, “to salvage as much 
of the good research as possible". 

He vnll serve five years as secretary, 
retiring at 60, after a career at Birming- 
ham university which has moved from 




Professor Jinks: clear thinker 


a first degree in 1950 to his present 
position as vice principal. His early 
work in Birmingham was with Sir 
Kenneth Mather, a pioneer in biomet- 
rical genetics - the study of small 
variations within populations. It is a 
field which demands painstaking ex- 
perimental work over many years, as 
well as mathematical flair. 

Colleagues describe him as a clear 
thinker, meticulously accurate: "lie 
wants you to know exactly what he 
means," said one. He is not a flam- 
boyant character, but is regarded as 
outstandingly competent. One AFRC 
institute director felt: “People will 
have confidence in his ability to moke 
the right decisions." 

In tne university, this ability took 
him through his PhD , sponsored by the 
then Agricultural Research Council. 




and ultimately to the chair in genetics, 
and then head of faculty and pro- vice 
chancellor. He co- authored the second 
and third editions of Mather’s classic 
textbook on biometrical genetics, and 
is a past president of the Genetical 
Society, a distinction he shares with Sir 
Ralph Riley, outgoing AFRC secret- 
ary. He is a fellow of the Royal Society 
and was awarded a CBE in 1984, so the 
only honour remaining is the knight- 
hood which goes with his new job. 

That he will have to earn during his 
stint in Great Portland Street. As he 
points out all the heads of research! 
councils are queuing up to complain 
about lack of funds. But he sees the 
AFRC as "still a very active and 
successful research council backing up 
one of the most productive industries 
in the country". Professor Jinks says 
those who argue that agricultural pro- 
ductivity has risen so far we can stop 
doing the research take a narrow view 
of tne problem. The AFRC has to 
consider agriculture’s effects on the 
environment and animal welfare as 
well as boosting output. 

However, Professor Jinks Is still 
enthused by work which increases 
productivity as U helps his garden. He 
plans to return to Birmingham Uni- 
versity when lie leaves the council, and 


fruit. The reason? “The garden is 
almost a showcase of research in 
Agricultural and Food Research 
Council institutes." 

In his years as a member of numerous 

S overning bodies and visiting groups, 
e has collected all the latest varieties 
developed In the AFRC’s laboratories. 
His new job will give him cverv 
opportunity to keep Ihe garden well 
stocked. 


Students 
to dump 
Heath 

Former prime minister Mr Edward 
Heath's days as life patron of the 
Federation of Conservative Students 
are numbered. 

The office of life patron is now very 
likely to be abolished at the organiza- 
tion's annual conference in Ihe spring 
following the former Conservative 
leader’s refusal to comply with a 
request for his resignation. 

A resolution calling for the abolition 
was carried by a two-thirds majority at 
I the FCS half-yearlv council last 
September, and a motion calling for its 
confirmation by the conference Is now 
certain to be tabled. Mr Heath’s critics 
among the FCS leadership believe his 
supporters will be able to muster 
fewer than 8(1 votes when more than 
rl30would be needed to save the office. 

Mr Heath has been critical of many 
Government policies and was one of 
the critics of Sir Keith Joseph’s propos- 
als to reduce student grants. In alerter 
to the National Union of Students he 
said he remained opposed to the parts 
of the package on which Sir Keith had 
not retreated. 

Mr Heath’s typically robust letter to the 
FCS firmly rejects economic policies 
based on monetarism and expresses 
regret that the leadership appears 
prepared to “acquiesce in the fatalism 
of the inevitability of unemployment". 

FCS vice chairman Mark MacGrc- _ 
gor described the response as "long" 
-winded and boring. It is people like 
Heath, Prior and Pym who betray 
traditional Conservative values, nnd 
with Mrs Thatcher we have returned to 
them." 



Threat to new ILEA centres 


St David’s University College. Lampeter, has Introduced a new course 
in information studies following a report by the Computer Board for 
Universities which warned that few arts students leave university with 
any idea of how computers could make their working lives easier. The 
exclusively arts and social science-based college will teach its students 
basic principles of Information processing, storage and retrieval. 


Proposals for meeting new educational 
needs in West London arc being 
jeopardized by the latest Government 
cut. the Inner London Education 
Authority said this week. 

An ILEA review has recommended 
that two new centres for the creative 
arts and for the education of L6 to 
19-year-olds nnd a new headquarters 
for adult education should be set up in 
West Kensington and Chelsea and 
FUlham and Hammersmith. ’ 

The review also identified buildings 
which would no longer be needed and 
whose sale it anticipates could realize 
millions of pounds in capital necessary 
to finance the hew projects. 

But the ILEA says that the Govern- 
ment's decision to allow local author- 
ities to use only 30 per cent of funds 
acquired through the sales of surplus 
buildings threatens Oie new projects. It 
is the Second such cut imposed by the 
Govern ment 1 _theCrst being in 1933/84 
when the 'amount was reduced to 50 
per cent. 


Mis Margaret Morgan, who chairs 
the ILEA’s development committee, 
said that the review nad recommended 
ways of rationalizing accommodation 
and meeting new educational needs in 
West London. 

“Unless we can use the funds we 
raise from sales to adapt other build- 
ings to new uses, there is the risk of the 
exercise becoming uneconomic,” she 
said. 

The ILEA wants the new creative 
arts centre and the 16-19 centre to be 
housed in the Olympia building in 
Goriestorie Road, until recently used 
by Flilhani Cross school. The. new 
adult education institute headquarters 
would be in an annexe of the school .In 
Hawksmoor Road. 

These and other changes would 


former Ladbroke upper school in at 
Mark's Road, some offices and a 
teaching block. 


temperature dropping to freezing. By 
7.30 on Tuesday morning, an how and 
a half before the accommodation ser- 


vices office opened, the queue had 
swelled to more (han 450. 

A university spokesman said the 
situation was not unustlal. Students 
obtained numbered application forms 
for 1,800 places in self-catering flats 
either owned or administered by the 
university. . ■ ' 

"These flats tend to be in central 
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Edinburgh, and students are prepared 
to put theimelves out for them, ne 
said. 


Ms Hilary O'Neill, president of the 
student union, said it was not certain 
that oil those who had queued would 
get -flats, since many applications 

would be on behalf of groups. 

~ • “Maybe most will get something, 
but It depends on what you want. Some 
of the places I wouldn’t put my cat in. 


compuwraui9aucBuon.iiwnHwi>in“UHi«B«»> , “*^» — 

tha salines l?bi or computer classes, they cmr wiry uped BrlranEBlifroBtaunyimiviiiiTklnalnfiduDBtioiiaiidoVfi’ lG TlmOthY ColllnS, 

' Computer Marketplace (Exhibitions) Ltd 

Hill Hxhlbllton, th. IlMi oi ktad. ta » UjBnlUw. ■tawo.i, DWinaB SWBBt, ' 

rfihM.ind ktauktaB fwm. lick Ih. : London WC2H 7ED. 

ttteraiun awAy from ihB biutla nf day ta dny HUhrtltaB. b*low.) - * bom 

20 Orange Street, London WC2H 7ED. , 

Please sand ma details of Ihe seminar/workshopa □ ■' ■MSI hKKCSB 

Please sand me my free tickets) to ihe Hi-Taduioliigy Btid Computers Ip Education Exhib|ttan, 

J VddrBBB. - ; . ,, j ^ ^ ====^ 
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Unions in 


merger 

talks 


by Olga Woj las 
Scottisli Correspondent 
Scotland's largest teaching union, the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, is 
today meeting (he association of lec- 
turers in Scottish Central Institutions 
to discuss the possibility of a merger. 

The surprise talks have been precipi- 
tated by the Government decision to 
move two major further education 
colleges. Napier and Glasgow colleges 
of technology, into the central institu- 
tion sector next session. 

At present, Cl unions are ALSCI 
and the Association of Scientific, 
Technical and Managerial Staffs, but 
union members in Napier and Glasgow 
currently belong to cither the further 
education lecturers' national section of 
the EIS or to the Scottish Further and 
Higher Education Association. 

Mr Arthur Houston, chief officer of 
FELNS, said: "This is the Iksi prop- 
sect in the eight years the Further 
education section has been in existence 
uf a merger between two unions." 

A number of possibilities would bo 
discussed ut the meeting, lie said, but a 
separate autonomous Cl section or the 
ElS was proposed, with FELNS re- 
maining another autonomous section. 
“The transfer of the two colleges 
mukes this nn urgent issue, which 
ought to he sorted out by Easter.'' said 
Mr Houston. 

There is mutual suspicion of each 
union's membership figures, but fol- 
lowing the colleges' transfer, the Cfs 
will have 65<1 ALSCI members, 500 
ASTMS members, and uround 350 
members’ in both FELNS and the 
SPHEA. 

Mr Jack Dale, secretary, of ALSCI, 
said: “This would be the worst possible 
situation, creating bureaucratic confu- 
sion, with four unions representing 
2,000 mem hers of staff.” However, he 
stressed (hut the EIS hod made no 
official request for a merger, and that 
the issue wus “very tentative". 

Thcrtihavq already been a number 
of moves, towards unity in Scotland's 
tertiary sector but these have in the 
main been unsuccessful. ALSCI' is 


already a member of a federation 
including the SFHEA and the Associa- 


tion of Lecturers in Colleges of Educa- 
tion in Scotland. In November, the 
SFHEA voted to seek an urgent 
merger of the federation unions, but 
ALaCI’s talks with FELNS could be 
the death knell of such a move. . 

The SFHEA and FELNS have been 
traditional rivals, and merger ;ialks 
between them foundered last y<$ar.; 
A number of SFHEA members nave 
made it clear that If' (here were a 
merger, they would leave the associa- 
tion. 


Policies ‘threat to Tory confidence’ 


by Peter Asp den 


Government policies on higher educa- 
tion arc causing a breakdown of confi- 
dence among traditional Conserva- 
tives. the National Council for Educa- 
tional Standards was told last week. 

The cl aim came from Professor 
Brian Cox. chairman of the council's 
annual conference in Cambridge, who 
said the Government was in danger of 
causing great harm to education and 
needed to change its policies if com- 
mon ground was to be found. 

Professor Cox, professor of English 
at Manchester University, was a joint 
editor of the “Black Papers" with 
Rhodes Boyson in the 19711s. which 
supported proposals for student loans, 
selective research policies in the uni- 
versities and same arts and social 
science subjects out of the 
polytechnics. 

At last week’s conference. Professor 
Cox strongly criticized suggestions that 
the Government was going to apply 
pressure on universities to experiment 
with two-year degrees, and shift re- 
sources from arts to science. 

“Students need more time for their 
first degrees, ndt less. We urgently 
need four-year polytechnic and uni- 
versity courses, with a first year dc- 



GUes Rad Ice: delighted 


Brian Cox: “No VAT’ 


voted to a broader curriculum,” he 
said. “Extra arts students cost relative- 
ly little, not so much more than the cost 
of paying a young person on the dole. 
The new utilitarian policy of the Gov- 
ernment, the new vocahonalfsm, will, 
harm the quality of life throughout the 
community." 

Professor Cox also, criticized pro- 


nnd 


posals to put VAT on books 
journals, which, he claimed, would kill 
off many small but essential scholarly 
journals. “This foolish proposal must 


be rejected, if necessary by backbench 
revolt,” he told the conference. 


Professor Cox said without a change 
of direction - “a right turn, not a 
U-turn” - there would be further 


rebellious in 1985. “The cuts of 198j 
have weakened higher education and 
the damage needs to he repaired. The 
new blood scheme wns insufficient to 
cope with Hie stagnation now affcctim 
staff throughout higher education 
Universities should he allowed to 
make their own decisions about alloca- 
tions of resources." 

Mr Giles Rndicc, Labour’s educa- 
tion spokesman, told the council that 
higher education should be opened up 
to n much hrouder range of applicants^ 
studying a broader range or subjects.’ 

The Government needed to take a 
long look nt A levels which were not 
always the best guide to higher educa- 
tion performance lie suid. 

“I am delighted that the University 
Grunts Committee and the National 
Advisory Body have agreed on the 
principle of ‘ability to benefit’ as a 
criterion for entry into higher educa- 
tion,” Mr Radicc suid. 

“But A levels arc not always the best 
test of whether a young person hns that 
ability to benefit - in many ways, 0 
levels are a better lest. 

He applauded the idea behind the 
AS level, saying it was important to 
reduce specialization of subjects at too 
early nn age. He also said there should 
be less distinction between technical 
and academic skill in schools. 


British Council cuts plan meets protest 


by Karen Gold 
The Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics has written to Foreign 
Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe in pro- 
test at projected cuts in the British 
Council budget. 

The Government decided to cut the 
British Council's budget by £1.2m in 
1985/86 following the widespread Con- 
servative backbench revolt on prop- 
osed cuts in overseas aid last year. But 
the CDP says that in real terms 
because if the falling pound, the cut in 
the British Council budget could be far 
worse. 

The letter to Sir Geoffrey from CDP 
chairman and Portsmouth Polytechnic 
president Dr Harry Law urges the 
Foreign Secretary to reconsider the 


cuts which, it says, “follow a series of 
damaging cuts in the council's activi- 
ties in recent years". 

In compares the cuts with the intro- 
duction of full-cost fees for overseas 
students in 1981 and the subsequent 
fall in overseas student numbers. “As 
the full-cost fees policy has shown, the 
damage to bilateral relationships, in- 
cluding commercial, caused by mea- 
sures taken for short-term financial 
savings can be disastrous for this 
country and takes years of patient 
work to repair,” it says, 

“Similarly, the curtailment of the 
council’s activities which may result 
from your current proposals may have 
disproportionately longer-term con- 
sequences." 


The CDP's relationship with the 
British Council has been strengthened 
through academic and student ex- 
changes, the letter says: “The CDP 
believes that the pritisn Council plays 
an invaluable 'role in fostering 
academic, cultural and professional 
links between this country and over- 
seas countries. 

“The importance of these links in 
developing international goodwill and 
' particularly commercial ties should not 
be underestimated. In the promotion 
of many different fields, including 
technology and science, English lan- 
guage teaching and library services, 
the British Council has an expertise 
and professionalism which are une- 
qualled abrqad." 


Queen’s climbdown on early retirements 


Queen's University in Belfast. In face 
of grave financial stringency, has made 
a dramatic climbdown from its pre- 
vious pick-and-choose policy on early 
retirement and voluntary redundancy. 

The decision taken a year ago to turn 
down the applications of half of (hose 
who volunteered has now been res- 
cinded and staff Who previously Indi- 
cated^ wish to go have been Urged to 
renew their requests - with an assur- 
ance that their application will be 
considered afresh. In the light of 
changed conditions. 

Previously the. university Impeded 
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the departure of certain staff in a bid to 
“preserve the academic fabric over the 
widest possible range of subjects" or 
where the resulting vacancy was 
deemed as not “being in the manage- 
rial interest" - a policy which put 
Queen’s lecturers at a disadvantage 
to their British counterparts. 

But a £500,000 deficit last year and 
- the prospect of a similar one this year, 
in toe most difficult financial crisis of 
the. university’s history, have dictated 
that such safeguards be surrendered. 

And as the Government’s com- 
pensation scheme, introduced in 1982, 


will not be extended beyond Septem- 
ber; staff have now received a letter 
urging them “to give the prospect of 
premature retirement or severance 
very serious thought". 

' The vice chancellor’s letter spelt out 
the position thus: “Despite widespread 
economies the accounts for 1983/84 
will be in defidt, while wc are at the 
moment budgeting for a deficit of at 
least £500,000 In 1984/85. Our grant 
for 1985/86 is not yet known but we 
expect it to be reduced by nt least 
another £500.000 in real terms com- 
pared to 1984/85. 


IT V launches 
careers series 


ITV is launching a new weekly series 
from next Wednesday designed not 
only to help sclioolcavcrs make deci- 
sions about their future careers and 
training but to face unemployment. 

The series. Schools Out which lias 
been produced in association with the 
Manpower Services Commission, is 
based on the premise that youth unem- 
ployment is not a temporary phe- 
nomenon. It argues therefore that 
young people should be prepared for 
some difficulties if their sole aim is to 
find a job as soon as they leave school. 

The scries alo point out that some of 
those young people who are about \o 
leave' school should expect to have 
several different occupations during 
their working lives and possibly 
periods of unemployment. 

As a result it stresses that youngster 
will need to be prepared for training 
and retraining ut different Hines as jobs 
disappear and new ones appear to take 
their place. 

The 10 programmes, each of which, 
will be broadcast between 10.48 to 
11.08 am until March 27, look nl 
making choices about what to do alter 
school, assessing one’s aims, finding 
and getting lobs, making ends meet, 
the Youth Training Scheme, what 
employers expect ahu what employees 
have to fuce, being one's own boss and 
the future of work. 


The continuous Government press- 
ure over recent years lo keen down 
pay ijh the public sector Is bound, , 
sootier oir later, to cause a reaction 
from | public, sector -workers and - 
their unions. As we enter 1985 I 
think It h reasonable to assume that 
(he reaction Is likely lo be sooner 
rather than later. 

The' disparities with the private 
sector have grown. The unemploy- 
ment threat 1$ still there, but its 
darkness Is now as much a thrpai to 
the Government as to workers pnd 
Govern-* 

nteht- Is bn the ruri on other issues ; 
and anpeati more vulnerable arid 
p«n1Myi ihertfore, less insistent to 
demand* Tor Higher pay : r at hjiiat ■ 
: ptilil the miners dispute Is out of the 
way; Mr ScarsUl may rt« have been 
iSbfe to buildnufeh of a protest 
-movement .ort the back of public 
iectbr worker?’ resentment against. 
MnsThatcherand her Government 
teit that doesn’t ipean ;|f doesn’t 
cristnor thatit chrinoVbe marshal*' 

■ SratgilFs bstfiner,': : : . • •-.V > v'^'V 
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a grassroots reaction 


part of the education debate during 
1985. Unlike some other public 
sector workers, teachers are not in 
a powerful bargaining position. 

The harsh reality is that the With- . - . education, 
drawaf of twcheraV, labour . savw ' the doming 

pubite. , expenditure atjd has nQ • ™ 

Immediate major impact onmore 


help to overcome some of the 
justifiable resentment felt by work- 
ers In spheres like local government 
and the civil service as well as in 


(Hah. a minority of the population, : 
However* *uch -a". confrontation,, 
slang with others , might bring back 


W (O^Hgepdalhe whjde^ueatlofi. 


of how non-cotnmerdal public sect 
tpi-pay. should be determined. 

• : The pad. Are yeara hare imubetf 
jfhat issue Into the backgr r md and 
' Jteve done nothing to beta'rteoiveV 
The. advantageous l of the 


be ^testing HnttlS trade unions In 
other respects. Indeed It could turn 
out jo be a watershed In trade unfop: 
history. A number of events ate- 
converging and will confront ii|di-' 

. vidua! unions and theTUC General 
. . Connell; with awkward and difficult 
>;-r derisions that; wip! have cohsequ 


be brought about by the experlehce 
and consequences of proper ballot- 
ing of the nil! membership Is likely 
to be fairly profound. All our 
mpfcace shows that it Is v ery, 

dures once tfiey haye been intro- 
dUced. It is very pntisual for pedple 
'Tp: easily give up the right to vole 
once It has been given to them. In 
addition some ;b£ (he decisions that 
are likely fe be taken on closed shop 
agreements and on mabttalnlng 
polHkfll fimds.are likely: to have 


en^fnr manv likely to have 

F ‘S? V f WflMuerices equally -as profound 
iuLktwL’i*. ; Ke the: , . as^me MS-change of tat^Suefag 
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brijeve can.bp; surihlnedrlnTbe 
Alliance we have made, it clear! that 
: we believe there must be a system of^ 
fair comparison for iwn*cofnmer- :: 

[dal public, sector pay, .and;, the l - 
sooner (his is recognized and put hi i 
■place (he bfttre.lf.J985 .hresfvbs^.j-.M 


r ernhrtnt'B 4 rieWie__,„ v „ 
j. Wth the: law generally.. l - : • 
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1 Jhe conscquences, fhtab 
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membership bhibts. 

There are gqlng toje industrial 

matfans consequences. Blit more. 

tinklng. and probably' more im- 
, are going jo be thq poUtlc- 
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also bo nn enormous blow to the 
party's standing, IVliot lesson 
would the public (lrnw about a 
Labour Party from which unions 
and their members were deciding to 
withdraw? 

But on the broader political front 
the long-term political consequ- 
ences could be even more profound. 
All this could - and In my view 
almost certainly wUI - lead to our 
trade unions being more indepen- 
dent Arid less politically committed 
.. . to ope party. The growth of white-. 
\ collar workers and other unions In 
the TlIC not affiliated to the 
Labour Party; the realization that, 
there may not be another Labour 
Government to repeal Tory legisla- 
tion, the lack of enthusiasm far the 
Labour Party among ordinary un- 
ion members: - all these factors, 
along with the foreseeable events of 
: 1985 which I have mentioned, 'rill 
lead to. a reassessment of political 
ties, The standing of the Labour 
Party and the Government will 
influence union: members on the 
.. issues upon which they are being 
•'! balloted.. Equally the outcome of 
the ballots will affect the standing of 
; the Government and the Labour, 
.. Party. All parl pf the Interesting 
: . and. volatile political times through 

which we are passing! : 
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Karen Gold reports from the North of England conference 

The subject ‘must be ruler’ 


The overriding loyalty of academics 
must be to their subject, art historian 
Sir Ernst Gombrich, emeritus profes- 
sor and former director of the warburg 
Institute, told the North of England 


That viewpoint was rarely expressed 
with sufficient force in debates on 
higher education, he said. It included 
not only research but also teaching and 
writing. 

"It must be our profound concern to 
secure this advancement by passing on 
not only knowledge but attitudes of 
research to those who are willing to 
listen to us,” he said. 

“For good or ill, the humanities can 
only advance or collapse. They arc no 
more capable of standing still than 
bicycles are. It was shocking to read j 
that the link between teaching and 
research might have to be aban- 
doned. Whatever may be true of other 
subjects, a course In any of the huma- 
nities cannot be trustea to crammers. 

“Those who cannot advance the 
subject should never find employment 
in higher education.” 

Those loyal to the humanities had to 
face Government cuts and the transfer 
of money to science and technology 
squarely. Anything that did not contri- 
bute to the advancement of the subject 
might have to be jettisoned. 

•T am convinced that our paymasters 

Alternative 
to Oxbridge 

Salford University’s first priority is to 
try to rescue the fraction of British 
industry that could remain interna- 
tionally competitive, the vice chancel- 
lor, Professor John Ashworth, told the 
conference. 

That was why Salford did not want 
to provide a mixture of arts and science 
courses on the Oxbridge model. The 
university expansion in the 1960s had 
been on the -O x b ridge. liberal tradition 
which had rome' io dominate British' 
higher education. 

Y, There is another great tradition in 
English education. Known to every- 
one but never given the recognition it 
deserves in the United Kingdom, 
which is based not on the scholarly 
traditions of the library but on the 
workshop and design studio.,” Profes- 
sor Ashworth said. 

In the last century the Victorian 
universities adapted too little and too 
late to industrial society. Britain's 
universities were in danger of doing 
that again in the new, information 
technology industrial revolution. 

Hence Salford's bid for an informa- 
tion technology institute to be estab- 
lished with the national computing 
centre for 1,000 undergraduate and 
250 postgraduate students. In some 
other collaborations between British 
and American universities and indus- 
try there were embryonic examples of 
other joint ventures which should be 
encouraged by the Government, 1 he 
said. ' 

But he doubted the ability of the 
Oxbridge dominated funding and 
- administrative establishment to 
achieve it'. “The desirable outcome 
. requited relates to the future needs of 
our society and the track record of 
■ .working parties rof the great and the- 

dence.” Professor Ashworth said. 

He was astonished this Government 
had not decided to trust more to 
market forces. 



Sir Ernst Gombrich: “Our 
paymasters mean business” 

mean business in the worst sense of the 
term, and that we are not likely to 
soften their resolve either by futile ' 
demonstrations nor even by reasoned 
picas.” 

Those who wanted to shift the 
balance from arts to science were 
wrong to ignore the value of humani- 
ties: ‘Tt is barbarous cruelty to want to 
cut off our young people from the 
source of strength and inspiration they 
can derive throughout their lives from 
this vitalizing contact with the master- 


pieces of art, literature, philosophy or 
music, whatever their future employ- 
ment or unemployment will demand of 
them.” 

Sir Ernst outlined a different system 
of acceptance for humanities' stu- 
dents. which would preserve the uni- 

3 uc British tutorial system, but cut 
own the numbers in what was some- 
times an expensive social rite de pas- 
sage of a full degree course. 

“T would remove the barrier be- 
tween first and second degrees," he 
said. “Instead I would propose a 
distinction between the learning of 
skills and the using of skills. The initial 
year or years would have to be devoted 
to the acquisition of skills which the 
student will have to use later if he is lo 
advance his subject. 

“Needless to say the first and fore- 
most of these skills necessary for the 
humanities Are languages including a 
mastery of the mother longue and, if 




purse strings are fond of repeating that 
*He who pays the piper can call the 
tune*. Let them never forget that in a 
society wholly devoted to practical 
skills there can be no pipers nnd that 
those who will call for a tune will be 
met by uncomprehending silence. And 
once the pipers arc gone, they may 
never be heard again?’ 


Joseph pursues his purge 
of bad teaching 


Inadequate teaching in higher 
education must be improved. Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science, told the conference. 

Training programmes were neces- 
sary to lake account of all aspects of 
lecturer or senior staff roles Rno higher 
education institutions should develop 
more active and responsive structures 
locally and nationally for staff training 
and development, he said- 
“At a time when we must be con- 
cerned to extract the maximum value 
from every pound that is spent by 
students themselves and by society on 
higher education, we cannot afford 
bad teaching on any scale,” Sir Keith 
said. . , 

“In higher education, to the extent 
that the quality of teaching is inadeau- 
ate - 1 do not think there can really be 
any doubt that this is sometimes the 
case - both staff and institutions must 
work together to see that standards are 
improved." _ „„ . 

- He- picked out four factors affecting 
the performance of teachers in higher 
education. 

• The assumption that staff develop- 
ment was the Individual’s responsibil- 
ity was not so: it was also the responsi- 
bility of the institution and its lead- 
ership. 

• Staff development was not only 
concerned with teaching, but also with 
course design, research administration 
and developing external contacts. 

• Experience was not enough: “The 
benefits of experience can be increased 
by opportunities for reflection, discus- 
sion, self-appraisal and by guidance 
from even more experienced and skil- 
led fellow-practitioners". y , 

• Evaluation of teachers: “It is some- 

times said that it Is- impossible; to ; 
evaluate the qqHhty of tcaclung. J am,, 
not persuaded of this. Teaching is as 
much art as science, but ours would be 
a poor society if we shrank from 
making evaluations nnd judgments in 
these and other practical arts. 
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Braln-teascr: Sherlock Holmes injects a tlose of cocaine while Dr 
Walson looks on. A still from an American theatre production of 1900 
now displayed in Morbid Cravings: The Emergence of Addiction, an 
exhibition at the Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine in 
London, open until January 25. 


But Sir Keith later said he had not 
come to the same tentative conclusion 
about the need to assess further educa- 
tion teachers as he had over primary 
and secondary teachers. If the primary 
and secondary teachers could not 
agree a formula for assessment tied to 
performance with iheir local authority 
employers, he would consider legal 
intervention. Negotiations with the 
further education teachers were not 
included in that, although the question 
of assessment had come up with the 
Burnham further education panel. 

In non-advanced further education 
Sir Keith said he wanted better value 
for money. "Conditions of service 

agreements must not inhibit sensible i 

deployment of staff and other re- ! 
sources," he said. “We must build on 
good practice and get rid of extrava- 
gance and inefficiency". 

Job forecasting 

Education has to improve its forecast- 
ing of the job market, Mr Robin Paul, 
deputy chairman of 1CI Mond Division 
told the conference. 

Even though industry was notor- 
iously inaccurate at predicting its fu- 
ture requirements, it still had to fore- 
cast its future markets and capital 
investment, he said. ' . 

The most important characteristics 
of the employees of the future Would 
be flexibility, economic literacy and 
understanding of the link between 
performance and job security. "So my 
message to those in the educational 
sector is to rend the job market of 1990 
as carefully as you can, to prepare, 
people for it with.llje nght vocational 
skills, and to equip peopla t # Q approach 

It with imderstM&ng.aRtf in to^. right. 
frame oTmlAd, -he said. ' 

“The qualities we will be looking for 
will be numeracy, social skills and a fair 
measure of what 1 would describe as 
economic literacy." 


Union to consider library inservice scheme 

. _ ill., t i -i— llkrnnnC Qhfi .. 


A plan to improve the career prospects 
of university library staff by laying 
down minimum standards of inservice 
training is to be considered by union 
representatives next week. 

Under a code of minimum good 
practice to be discussed by library staff 
who belong to the Association of 
University Teachers, all . academic- 
related library staff would have the 
• right to at least five days each year of 
internal Inservice training. 

Money should be made available so 
that training aids and materials can be 
hired for internal use, and for staff to 
attend outside courses, seminars and 
' conferences and training would be the 
responsibility of a designated member 
■ of the senior staff wno would also 
organize staff development and Induc- 
tion courses. 

The code has yet to be considered by 


the AUT's conditions of service and 
education committees but is expected ■ 
to fit into the union's wider plans for 
Inservice training not only for 
academic-related but teaching staff. If 
ratified, it will form the basis of local 
negotiations. 

Mr Howard Nicholson, a member of 
the AUT’s library staff committee who 
drafted the code, said: "The AUT can 
have a role locally in raising manage- 
ment's awareness of • the ' need lor 
inservice training . and it is also a 
question of creating an atmosphere. 

“It may be seen by unenlightened 
managements as an inhospitable time 
to tali about providing more -funds, 
but in this kind of climate the need is all 
thegreater." 

There was widespread concern at 
lack of mobility and stagnation in the 
profession because of the cuts in 


university libraries, and- there 
appeared to be enormous yana lions In 
the provision of In-service training 
between institutions. ' . ■ 

The policy document accompanying 
the ebde of practice says that thorough 
training prepares staff for predictable 
crises and strengthens those who have 
to work under pressure. . 

According' to the library stall com- 
mittee, library managers may be over- . 
looking the need for inservice training 
for the professional grades. 

Collaboration on staff development 
between universities in a region has 
been successfully pioneered in the 
south by Sussex,. Reading, Surrey, 
Southampton, Brunei and Kent uni- 
versities, while several library sch ??‘* 
now offer short courses on site which 
.can be particularly cost-effective u the 
expenses are pooled. 


i news;in prtet 

Younger pledges 
grant support 

The Secretary of State for Scotland, 
Mr George Younger, last year pledged 
his support for the student grant 
system, the Association of University 
Teachers (Scotland) hns revealed. 

The AUT sent out a questionnaire at 
the time of the 1983 general election. 
According to a Gallup poll tile AUT 
had commissioned, 81 per cent of the 
electorate was in favour of young 
people over 16 receiving adequate 
Government funding for education 
and training. . .. 

Mr Younger replied: “1 am one of 
the 81 per cent. I dp not agree with 
student loans and the government has 
made It dear that It is not proceeding 
with loans. . 

Oxford merger 

Oxford University’s' governing coun- 
cil has announced proposals for a 
£500,000 Investment in toe new Inter- 
disciplinary centre for development 
and international studies which will 
merge the Oxford-based Queen Eli- 
zabeth House with the university's 
Institutes of Agricultural Economics 
and Commonwealth Studies, The 
move cornea in response to the with- 
drawal of the Overseas Development 
Association's £90,000 per annum 
support for QEH and will probably 
take effect some; time In 4986* : 

New 'line f - :: - 

Cranfield Institute of Technology is 
setting up a new College of Manufac- 
turing, uniting its existing school of | 
production studies and department for 
design of rpachine systems. The col- 
lege is intended to expand Cranfleld’s 
role in training computer-compote ht 
manufacturing engineers. 

New name 

The hew college formed by the 
merger of Royal Holloway College, 
London and Bedford College, Lonr 
don will be called Royal Holloway 
and Bedford New College, the copn- 
•rils of tbe two! colleges have decided* 

In memory 

Liverpool -University has been elvein 
£460,000 to establish the James Bibby 
chdlr of engineering manufacture. The 
new chair is named atier the father of 
Dr H. Matop. Bibby, a former en- 
gmeerjng graduate of the university, 
who has donated the money, 


Biotech club 
venture is 
unveiled 

The Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council is about to launch a new 
biotechnology venture which will de- 
velop the promising field of protein 
engineering and offer the second test 
for a new model for funding novel 
ventures. 

Six British companies have agreed in 
principle to pay £j 0,0QQ a ycarfor four 
years to be . members , of a protein 
engineering “cllib". In return they will 
get early access to results and know- 
how from university research funded 
under the new program me, though the 
work will also be published Inter on. 
The SERC’s science board has agreed 
the Biotechnology Directorate should 
top up the industrial funds to provide 
a totatbudget of £2m over the first four 

years- „ . , 

The SERG hopes to finish negotia- 
tions' with the companies this month so 
the programme can be launched in ' 
February, The six are Celltech, Glaxo, 
ICI, Sturgo, Unilever and Tate and 
Lyle. The Biotechnology Directorate 
was closely involved in similar negotia- 
tions with ' the clutch of companies 
which helped launch Leicester Uni- 
versity’s Biocentre in 1983. 

The protein engineering scheme will 
focus on efforts to design biological 
molecules for specific jobs-by altering 
naturally occurring proteins using new 
techniques of. mutagenesis and genetic 
manipulation. 

AM A .considers 
non-advanced plan 

Proposals for a body to oveisee non- 
advanced work related further educa- 
tion courses are to be pul to next 
week's meeting of the Association of 
Metropolitan Authorities education 
committee, In spile of the AMA’s' 
continued opposition to the White 


a lulling — . 

Metropolitan Authorities education 
committee, In spile of the AMA’s' 
continued opposition to the White 
Paper Training for Jobs. 

The proposals which have been 
discussed by the local authority asso- 
ciations and the Manpower Services 
Commission envisage a joint local 
authority/MSC grdup on which MSC 
commissioners would be represented. 
The body’s iob would be to review the 
latest position, decide what changes 
are needed and what the level.ond use 
of funding for 1986/87 should be, 

Tills would be supported by an 
officer- level group reporting back to 
the local buthorlty associations and the 
! MSC, who would report to ministers; 

; At the same time the AMA .is 
tending an in-depth survey_eosting 
£12,000 of work -related NAPE, under 
the leadership pf, Mr : Jackson, Hull, 
Sunderland's director of education. . 
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Divinity doctors give qualified moral blessing to fornication 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

The Moral Major! ly movement, which lias taken a 
firm hold on nTmos! every aspect of American life 
since the advent of the Reagan administration, 
seems to be losing its grip In what should be Its 
natural constituency. 

A poll published (his week shows that only 40 per 
cent of religious tcnclicrs and pastoral consultants 
In American colleges believe I bat sexual relations 
between unmarried men and women arc immoral. 
Even more surprisingly, perhaps, 16 per cent of 
those polled did not think adultery was wrong. 

The findings were based on questionnaires sent 
out to 950 faculty members of religious depart- 
ments In US colleges, and counsellors chosen at 
random from the directory of the American 
Association of Pastoral Counsellors. Fllty-one per 


cent of the questionnaires were returned - nearly 
all of them from people with doctorates In divinity. 

Eighty -seven per cent held that adultery should 
not be regarded as a crime, while 91 percent were 
against any government regulation of sexual 
relations between homosexuals. But 53 per cent 
drew (he line at homosexual marriages. 

The poll sample included Roman Catholics, 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, 
Jews, and members of the Church of Christ. 

• If liberality is making a comeback In the 
religious departments of American universities, 
there are stAl moral pitfalls in some states which 
seem distinctly odd to British eyes. 

At George Mason University In Virginia, for 
Instance, an associate professor in clinical social 
psychology has been under Investigation for the 
alleged offence of offering his students a glass of 


wine. , , 

Theodore L. Gessner was said by an under- 
graduate to have decided to cancel a lecture and 
hold a Christmas parly on the campus instead. He 
opened a bottle of wine and offered cups to 20 
students - forgetting that some of them were under 
19. 

This was an unfortunate mistake. In Virginia, it 
Is Illegal to drink wine under the age of 19. The 
penalties for possessing alcohol on school grounds, 
serving minors and drinking In public con lend to 
fines of up to $1 ,000 and a maximum Jail sentence of 

12 months. . „ „ 

Agents from Virginia’s alcoholic beverage con- 
trol department were called In to investigate the 
alleged crime, but have now decided to drop the 
mailer. The evidence, said a spokesman, wos too 
scanty. 



Students disband their union 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
The Australian Union of Students has 
been wound up after a traumatic 
four-year period of bitter internal 
strife. 

Tile organization, which once co- 
vered almost every tertiary campus in 
the country, suffered a scries of seces- 
sions by member campuses, and the 
consensus was that it no longer Imd the 
support of students. 

1 lie AUS had been the vanguard of 
student radicalism in Australia fur 
almost 50 years, but now students have 
rejected tnc radical image on which it 
thrived. 

The idealistic Hatties of the union's 
Trotskyitcs, Liberals, feminists, com- 
munists and reactionaries hecomc less 
significant to a student body more 
concerned with education issues, jobs, 
housing and grants. 

At its peak in 1975, the AUS had 
250,000 members on 75 campuses and 
a policy on everything - from gay 
liberation to French testing of atom 
bombs in the Pacific. 

Aone-third toll in membership over 
the Tost 12 months and worsening 
infighting, finally led ta its policies 
being restricted to student welfare 
issues in a bid to staunch the flow of 
more aud more campuses quitting the 
union. 

A poll late last year showed that 
more than 90 per cent of the mem- 


bership thought there should be a new 
union and that it should confine itself 
mainly to education issues. Only 8 per 
cent voted to remain within the old 
AUS structure. 

A four-dny meeting of union repre- 
sentatives from nil over Australia last 
month failed to set up a replacement 
organization. So for the first time in 
almost half u century, there is no 
national body for Australian university 
and college students. Their only repre- 
sentation will now be through campus 
unions. The meeting was so bitterly 
divided along factional lines that there 
seems little chance of a new national 
body emerging. 

Tnc meeting, attended by sonic 260 
delegates, rapidly became deadlocked 
as the various political groupings de- 
voted their energies to tearing down 
each other’s proposals, rather than 
seeking common ground. 

It Is a disastrous and for a body 
which hns been the training ground for 
Australian parliamentarians, policy- 
makers. and public servants. Some of 
Australia's most noted journalists and 
editors served an apprenticeship with- 
in the union and on campus news- 
papers. 

Mnlnstream and extreme political 
groups have Iona realized the power of 
the campus politicians and the long- 
term influence of those who got their 
training within the AUS ranks. It was 
the tensions -generated by their in- 


volvement, coupled with the peculiar 
and radical positions adopted by the 
union hierarchy, which eventually 
alienated many moderate students. 

In the politically rumbustious period 
of the early 1970s, the union took the 
lead in opposing Australian conscrip- 
tion for Vietnam, and tackling social 
issues such as the welfare of aborigines 
and discrimination against migrants 
and women. 

It even mounted a capitalist 
onslaught into the travel world by 
oreating its own $20m travel company, 
which was big business until 1977 when 
the firm collapsed - leaving 5,000 
students stranded around the world. 

Finally, support for the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, lesbians, and 
what the right-wingers called "infan- 
tile, unrealistic and untenable left- 
ism", resulted in an alienation of 
conservative campuses. 

Internal strife was compounded 
over the past few years by the actions 
of conservative student leaders who 
began launching court actions against 


Two lines of defence 
in seminar trial 


The trial of the six members of the 
unofficial Belgrade sociology seminar, 
which reconvened on Monday, is de- 
veloping a two-stranded defence. On 
the one hand, the defendants them- 
selves maintain their right to hold such 
seminars, which Miourag Milic (the 
only non-university person among the 
accused), has implied is not assured by 
the official academic and structural 
set-up in Yugoslavia. 

At the same time, the prosecution 
witnessesclaim that the meetings were 
simply friendly gatherings, which they 
happened to attend “by chance", or 
once only. “Intellectual discussion" 
was as far as many of them would go to 
describe what took place. 

This line of defence suggests that the 


fending Freedom of Thought, rasa 
up in Belgrade, under the cbii- 
manship of the writer Dobrica Grit, 
an initiative which was condemned If 
the Party daily, Borha, as an aitayt 
“to achieve a multi-party system, "ad 
therefore an ubusc of "tne coifflh 
tional rights of association of citize&L* 
At about the Mimic time, pratai 
meetings were held in Belgrade Ua 
versity, at which attempts were udt 
to rcud articles and pamphlets by the 
seminar defendants. These protea 


witnesses have acceptea the prosecu- 
tion stance that (he holding of unoffi- 
cial seminars on such sensitive issues us 


Canadian overseas student 
numbers down by 13 % 

frnvn flhrluinA Tanefii ■’ rnnorlian nniuaMi»i.B u... 


.The students’ action wasbacked by 
various federal and state Liberal gov- 
ernments who passed legislation pro- 
hibiting the payment of fees to the 
union, The process left several cam-, 
puses unable to pay fees to the AUS 
and left the union short of money. 

Malaysians 
urged to use 
own language 


sociology and contemporary Yugoslav 
history constitutes anti-state activity. 

The line that the accused can best be 
defended by .suggesting that these were 
not organized academic gatherings was 
hinted at &s early ns June, when ycrbnl 
messages were received in the West, 
allegedly from one of the defence 
lawyers, entreating sympathizers not 
to refer publicly to the meetings us an 
“underground^ or “freo" university. 


Unfortunately, by this time the term 
“free university” had become well- 
established in the West German mid 
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Austrian media, and has since, accord- 
ing to a transcript of the trial circulated 
by Amnesty International, been 
adopted by some of thc defendants 
themselves. 

Although one of the six accused, 
Gordon Jovanovic, is a student, ond 
two (Vladimir Mijanavic and Pnvlusko 
Imrisovic) nre involuntary drop-outs 


differential fees or 
i tuition differential 
experience such a 


. English insdeflcf subjects. Whjle 90 
' P®f^®nt of higher education courses 
Were now Conducted in Malay, oroa- 
rcss in the sciences hns been very 
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than an undergraduate level, with 
various speakers leading a discussion 
00 a theme of tholr own choice. 

.They resemble rather the sominars 
organized in the Soviet Union by 
Jewish refusnik scientists than the 
moro. sfructured i courses initiated in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia in the Into 
1970s to try to fill the gaps In the formal 
university syllabus. 

Yugoslav public opinion, however 
has responded not to the. suggestion 
that these were simply private parlies 
bqtto the defendants ; claim that they 


were Into r explained away by Sfoboda 
Unkovic, president of the Univeirij 
Party Cnmmiliee ns attempts by *uti 
self- manage me m forces” to exploittlx 
“justified dissatisfaction” of s tufas ; 
angry at canteen prices having ben 
raised without previous notification 1 
negotiation. - . • 

Prices had gone up and the stabs ; 
were angry at the lack of consulafa 
but Unkovic's explanation seeai 
little nuivc. U was protests oreri 
tolerable hostel conditions In Pm* 
in 1981 which spurted off tbe*AJM .. 
iiian-imiiunulisi mid separatist dtw» 
strations which nre still enuring j» 
Yugoslav cent rnl mill tori lies cow* 
able concern. „ ; . 

According to thc defendants |b» . 
selves, there hits been n "surpmiW- 
vehement" reaction to the. trial Era ■ 
the Yugosluv public. “Even wttwj . . 
generals luive spoken fiMififl f.- 
Mhulrng Olujle, n graduate in pew* 
sciences nnd newsreader for BtlP** 
radio told n colleague from Yiean _ 
radio. Another dcfciidanl Milan • 

lie, who is considered by ill® WjW* = 
iticM ns a lending ideologue of IhegW 
(on thc strength of a tciim pa^r n 
wrote while doing urmluoto 
Braudels University in Boston, IgJ 
believes flint. In the growing 
economic crisis, thc mithorliW": 
nfrnkl Hint critical intellcciufl 5 : 
supply n nrofliiunmc for ■ 
workers, fl »x Imppunoil in Poibw-. ; . • 
This would exjiiuin why. • 

ing n blind oye to the meeting ; . 

und unofficial setninurs In oilier ^ ; 
versity centres for several J 1 
authorities suddenly swooped oojf . 
Belgrade scinimir lust April- ; 

Mijanovlc, accused of being 1 ^ yr : , 
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hpslllfi group nil by ihcmwiv*^ 
lieves, however, that tho trial Is r 
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favour draconian pennltiosi 
have. Instructed tnc Judge ; . 

Yugoslav media accordingly- . 
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Renewed attack on 
US student aid 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
The Reagan administration seems set 
to return to its attack on aid for 
students when the 1985 budget propos- 
als emerge later this month. 

There has been no official 
announcement, but informed specula- 
tion has it that the president will try to 
slash need-based aid by 50 per cent, 
and cripple the Guaranteed Student 
Loan programme by eliminating thc 
in-school interest subsidy. 

These proposals arc simitar to those 
which thc administration tried unsuc- 
cessfully to push through Congress in 
1983. In addition, it is believed that a 
$4,000 cap will be sought on total 
student aid from all federal sources, 
and that students wilt be barred from 
the GSL programme if their family’s 
income exceeds $30,000 - regardless of 
need. 

Charles B. Saunders, vice president 
for governmental relations for thc 
American Council on Education, com- 
mented last Week that the $4,000 cap 
proposal would reduce awards pri- 
marily for the neediest undergraduate 
students attending higher-priced in- 
stitutions, and for graduate and profes- 
sional school students. “Thc second 
proposal would mean a special 
nardship for middle-income students 
attending higher-priced undergradu- 
ate institutions and on most graduate 
and professional school students who 
currently rely on Guaranteed Student 
Loans as the primary means to meeting 
college costs," he said. 

Mr Saunders is also forecasting that 
the new Reagan budget will seek to 
eliminate the supplemental education 


opportunity grants - which arc of 
particular importance to students who 
attend independent institutions or 
public colleges outside their home 
slate. At worst, some 690,000 awards 
totalling $412m could be wiped out in ! 
the fiscal year 1985. 

Other candidates for the axe include 
the federal capital contributions to the 
national direct student loan program- 
me, currently scheduled to provide 
240,000 awards worth $190m this year; 
state student incentive grants (federal 
grants, which nre matched by thc 
states); graduate fellowships for 
minorities, womea, and participants in 
the humanities and public service 
programmes; and the trio scheme 
which provides essential special ser- 
vices to disadvantaged students to 
encourage their enrolment and reten- 
tion in higher education. The first of 
these is critical for low-income stu- 
dents who are unable to obtain bank 
loans through thc GSL programme. 

The cuts will not go unchallenged, 
Rnd there is some optimism in higher 
education circles that the proposals 
can be defeated. Mr Robert Atwell, 
new president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, claimed last week 
that the college community appeared 
ready to work together to fignt thc 
president’s plans. 

But if prospects look grim for stu- 
dents on the national front, things are 
looking up in some of the states. Eight 
southern states are now using state 
funds to assist students at private 
institutions, and total tuition grants arc 
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up $5m from last year to a total of 
$l22m. Texas is the leader, spending 
$2Q.8m with a maximum grant of 


$1,630 per student. 


Where graduates are being 
forced into hard labour 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
Young graduates from Australian uni- 
versities and colleges of advanced 
education are having lo work as unskil- 
led labourers to support themselves, 
according to the results of a national 
survey. 

Of those available for full-time 
work, about one In 12 newly graduated 
students of biological science were in 
manual jobs, while more than a third 
were seeking employment in their 
chosen field when the survey was 
carried out. 

An even higher proportion of arts 
and craft graduates from colleges of 
advanced education were in unskilled 
jobs and more than a half were looking 
for full-time work, the results of the 
survey show. 

The annual survey by the Graduate 
Careers Council showed that between 
2 per cent and 9 per cent of graduates 
in the humanities, sociology, chemis- 
try, physics, mathematics and mecha- 
nical engineering areas had taken up 
manual work. .. .. . . ... ■ 

Among graduates who had com- 
pleted courses, tir huqianilies, chemis- 
try, physics and psychology, between a 

S iuartef and a. third were still looking 
or full-time work" four or five months 


after finishing their studies. But the 
employment picture generally for Au- 
stralian graduates, including those 
with graduate diplomas ana higher 
degrees, showed a marked improve- 
ment in 1984 compared with mat of 
1983. Overall, the proportion of first- 
degree university graduates looking 
for work fell from more than 9 percent 
in 1983 to less than 6 per cent last year. 

In colleges of advanced education, 
the proportion of graduates still look- 
ing for full-time work four or five 
months after graduating dropped from 
a little over 8 per cent in 1983 to less 
than 7 per cent in 1984. 

“After the sharp fall in graduate 
employment last year, there was some 
concern that the graduate labour mar- 
ket would stay depressed, but this has 
not been so, tne chairman of the 
Graduate Careers Council, Mr J. D. 
Norgard, said. “Private employers in 
particular have recruited actively from 
almost every field of study." • 

Government and semi-government 
bodies in Australia continue to absorb 
large proportions of the young gradu- 
ate labour market. Curiously, nearly 
two-thirds of the 1983 sociology gradu- 
ates who were available for full-time 
■work found jobs;' >Vith government 
agendas. V. • - - ■ ■ •' ■ 


In the totter half of the twentieth 
century Europe may have seen the 
demise of Ivory tower-style universi- 
ties, but one of its most advanced 
societies has started to appreciate the 
value of an old and largely unspoilt 
intellectual centre. 

In proportion to population, Lund 
in southern Sweden swarms far more 
with students than Oxford and perhaps 
any other traditional seat of learning in 
Europe - 23,000 out of 78,000 inhabi- 
tants. Some liken its atmosphere to 
that of Uppsala, 45 miles north of 
Stockholm - but compared with all 
other towns in Sweden Lund is an idyll 
where spontaneous human warmth is 
allowed to bloom. 

Founded in 1668 and comprising 
eight faculties and 160 institutes (in- 
cluding hair thc medical faculty and n 
teacher-training school hnused in 
nearby Malmd), Lund is now the 
largest university in the Nordic coun- 
tries. In 1982/83 its budget, 73 per cent 
from thc state nnd 27 per cent from 
research councils and corporate 
sources, totalled Kroner 1,108 (about 
£100m). Of this. 32 per cent went into 
conventional teaching and 44 per cent 
into research. The undergraduate 
population was swelled by 2,558 re- 
search students defined as ‘'active" and 
around 7,000 academic and other staff. 

Within Sweden the distinctive role 
of Lund, spread before a cathedral and 
classically elegant administrative 
buildings, is to develop new types of 
education and fields of research, to be 
a catalyst in spheres as diverse as ethics 
and computers. 

For a country widely regnrdcd as 
excessively centralized, thc framework 
is remarkbly liberal - partly in re- 
sponse to thc wishes of students bent 
upon refining their individual talents. 1 
Not only is Lund allowed considerable 
autonomy in a national context: within 
the university, responsibility for 
budgeting, the core of so much else, is 
devolved: 

The rector. Professor Hakan West- 
Ung said: “We want to recover a feeling 
of shared values and common ground . 
between student and teacher. Apart 
from two small occupations, we were 
spared the harsher side of the student' 
revolt of 1968 and after, and now 
students more and more appreciate 
being able to approach teacners as 
private persons, not as officials." 

To meet a group of Lund staff and , 
students is to experience some of the 
academic graces and relaxed give-and- 
take that nave started to elude Scan- 
dinavian universities located in capital 
cities or in ambitious provincial centres 
that are fired more by a spirit of 
competition agBinst each other than by 
an ingrained legacy of intellectual 
pursuit. 

All involved in an informal discus- 
sion praised the easy access by bicycle 
to all points round the snug town, the . 
absence of motorized traffic in the 
centre, thi ease with which all mem- , 
bers of the university . became ac- . 
qUainted.Botb student* bred instock- 
holm ah'd teachers deterred By the’ 
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Academic idylls the administrative centre at Lund 


bureaucracy rife in the capital are 
delighted with Lund. 

From his Gothenburg background 
Professor Ole Wfirncryd, a culture 
geography specialist who is dean of the 
social science faculty, enthuses over n 
beautiful microcosm, the symbiosis of 
soul, mind and body that Lund repre- 
sents. With a stint nt the London 
School of Economics nmong his com- 
pleted assignments abroud, he feels 
the need for academics to step aside 
from themselves occasionally and de- 
bate thc expectations they nave of a 
university. 

In a recent critical compendium of 
humanistic essays on research work at 
Lund, he has declared that “educating 
a researcher is not an art - (t is an 
impossibility' 1 . He urges that in this 
respect Sweden start addressing itself 
to potential and creativity instead of 
similarity and effectiveness. 

Acting professor Boel Flodgren is 
chairman of the university committee 
for promoting equality between the 
sexes. Stimulated by her time compar- 


Research laboratory staffing restructured 


from David Dickson 


PARIS 


The French government has 
announced details of a massive shake- 
up in the career structure of the 38,000 
scientists, technicians and administra- 
tors In its research laboratories. 

The move follows three years of 
Intense negotiation with scientific 
organizations, laboratory directors 
ana trade unions representing research 
and technical staff. ■ 

The reforms aim to simplify job clas- 
sification. For example, within the 
laboratories and research institutes 
run by the national science research 
body (CRNS), there will now be 
just two categories of professional 
scientists, assistants and directors - 
compared with four categories that 
h&vi* existed previously. Similarly, the 
numbed 9? different categories for 


engineering, technical and administra- 
tive staff has been reduced from 22 to 
13. 

The government is also seeking to 
increase the mobility of both research 
and technical staff between different 
institutions and research organiza- 
tions, primarily by introducing more 
formal criteria for appointment and 
promotion thaf will in principle make it 
easier for credentials gained in one 
place to be acknowledged in another. 

The government has been commit- 
ted since the passing of the research 
law in the summer of 1982 and its 
enactment from the beginning of 1984 
to apply full civil service status to all 
those employed by research organiza- 
tions such as CNRS and the nations 
institute for age, health and medical 
research (INFERM). Previously, 
these were employed solely on con- 
tracts. . 

But the government has .had to 


ing Swedish and American labour law 
at Yale, she enthuses over the “re- 
naissance men", frequently Jewish, 
who have carried the critical academic 
faculty to its highest plane, and be- 
lieves intellectual cradles bereft of 
burenucrncy and bringing out thc 
creativity in people arc what the USA 
has to offer Europe. 

With women accounting for only 3 
per cent of thc professors but all of 100 
par cent of the secretaries at Lund, Dr 
Flodgren wants her committee to be 
given teeth and thc university to adopt 
an avant-garde role in removing such 
distortions: “Sex is important when it 
comes to taking thc decisions on who 
gets wlmt." 

Perhaps tlte rector. Professor West- 
ling. best sums up why this, rather than 
newer and shinier campuses, comes 
closest to the wavelength of the grow- 
ing number of Swedes who think their 
country has now been sufficiently 
dehumanized: “Because students and 
teachers belong together, Lund really 
is relevant." 



balance the need to adapt the conven- 
tional rules applied to recruitment and 
promotion to the French ell'll service lo 
the specific demands of the scientific, 
community, where promotion is sup- 
posed to depend as much on intellec- 
tual merit os on age or length of 
service. 

It has also been careful to ensure' 
that the peW career structures .are 
broadly compatible with those intro-' 
diiced at the beginning of last year for 
university teaching staff, which were 
also reduced from a highly complex 
system to two basic categories of 
assistant and full professors. 

Finally, the political commitment of 
the government has led it to moke a 
special effort to improve the. terms and 
conditions of employment for research 
and technical staff, for example by ; 
providing them with greater job secur- 
ity or improving their job promotion 
prospects.. 
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Mr Amadou-Midilor M'Bow, director- 
general of Unesco. is not the ogre 
portrayed in the British and American 

E ress. Although governments have 
ecn careful not to pcrsonnFizc their 
criticisms, they certainly have not 
discouraged a press campaign which 
made Mr M'Bow a convenient 
scapegoat for the shortcomings of the 
United Nations agency. As the nun at 
die helm of the organization, he hns 
been the target of allegations or all 
types of mismanagement, including 
corruption, megalomania, left-wing 
bias and si might forward incompe- 
tence. 

As the head of a notoriously unwiel- 
dy bureaucracy, he certainly has con- 
siderable power mid cannot fnnr docs 
he seek to) escape blame for the 
practices which nave exasperuted 
several Western governments. Yet 
seasoned observers of Unesen agree 
that the faults did not arrive with Mr 
M'Bow; indeed, some of the criticisms 
might have been addressed with more 
justification to his predecessor. Mr 
Rend Mdhcu. 

There certainly is no suggestion that 
Mr M'Bow is anything but conscien- 
tious and capable, while allegations of 
corruption arc generally dismissed as 
inaccurate or even malic! hi is. An inter- 
view with him first confirmed and then 
disproved many of the popularly-held 
beliefs about both him and his orga- 
nization. A dclny of almost u mouth in 
fixing u date amply demonstrated the 
scale of Line sen's bureaucracy; a last- 
minute (temporary) refusal to fulfil the 
appointment seemed to confirm the 
accepted wisdom on his own position; 
hut the interview itself left quite the 
opposite impression. 

Mr M'Bow emerged as an articulate, 
cultured and conviviul man. who is hy 
no means the overhearing character 
one might expect. He was understand- 
ably defensive about the effects of 
British and American policies, but 
talked freely and at length about the 
situation in which Uncsco found itself, 
the criticisms made of the agency and 
the reforms now in prospect. 

Hr brushed off the personal attacks, 
pointing out that he nnd been elected 
unanimously by the member states and 
had not been criticized by any of them 
since. “Press attacks have been based 
oil unverified gossip and innuendo nnd 
I do mv best to ignore them since I feel 
Chat what is at strike in ihe present 
coiilroversy goes far beyond my own 
* person and effects the future of inter- 
national cooperation as we have 
known it," he said. 

“If changes should be made in our 
approaches, our methods or even our 
aims, then these should be fully de- 
bated," he added. "But it serves no 
purpose to attack the chief executive or 
an international organization by refer- 
ences to his person, his family or even 
h» religion. 

r In the. past nine months, possible 
change* certainly have been dismissed ? 
m considerable detail,- although - Mr 
M'Bow is :not prepared to admit: that 
the American ana British threats of 
withdrawal provided the catalyst. He 
stressed that he had already convened 
five working* groups io. advise . on ' 
i reforms before the executive board'. 
.•discussed the British . proposals and 
decider} to set up its temporary com- 
mittee, to recommend changes. The 
only fapcCsslon he would make to the 
suspicion that he had'.bowed to press- 
ure wa to admit, that the changes 
; might have beep introduced in a 
> different order and on a, different ‘ 

, liracsrale without action by the United 
Kingdom and (he united. Stales. . 


Unesco answers back 
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Mr M'Bow: articulate, cultured and convivial 


Nor would he concede that he had 
heen slow to start the process of 
reform. "An international agency is a 
living thing." he said. “One cannot 
prune and water at the suine lime." 
there had been many changes during 
his stewardship und recvalimtion was a 
continuing activity, under way well 
before the current controversy and set 
to proceed afterwards, whatever the 
outcome. 

None the less, there is no denying 
that the sense of urgency and purpose 
about internal changes coincided with 
Inst April’s letter from Mr Timothy 
Raison, minister for overseas develop- 
ment, setting out Britinn’s proposals, 
Mr M'Bow plainly has more respect 
for the British government's closely 
argued case than the unpredictable 
way in which the United States acted, 
at one moment expressing satisfaction 
with the way events were developing at 
Uuescoand giving notice of withdraw- 
al- the next. The loss of the United 
States Is by frn the bigger financial ' 
blow, but Mr M’Bow believes it 'Is a 
mistake to see Uncsco *s crisis as pri- 
marily lihanciat. 

“There is no doubt that the with- 
drawal of one or other member state 
would deprive the organization of 
financial contributions, but it is for the 
remaining member states to take the 
necessary steps to ensure that its work 
can continue,” he said. “As Jong as 
Unfeseo remains true lo the alms fpr 1 . 
Which it was created, it cannot ft the . 
victim of; arty kind of damage.: 

■Ws; those who leave who Stop 
contributing to the kilns oF. the orga- ; 
nizatlon;; I ii fee*, they are renouncing . . 
; . he idea s of. mtern^lonBl- codpera- 
|qn. ; ^(d MrM'BoW. "Therefore, it 
IS those who leave the drganization 
who cm come to some harm' If they 
think thejf can live outside the interna- ■ 
tional community. , 

. “I thinkil is reaUya very big mistake . 


With Britain 
under notice of 
withdrawal 
controversial 
director-general 
Amadou Mahtar 
M’Bow replies to 
his critics in an 
interview with 
John O’Leary 


pruk'>>siii||;il phis. ^ 

l l'V press freedom h a? 

stinted mi the sti-enllcd NeSTfiS 
I ii tor nut ion iiiul CommuniSS 

Order begun. Proposals such kS 
live nsi lie ol journalists and 
creasing eeiilml controls of the!? 
Ii.ise smacked **f totalitarianism 
Vest. And although IheTHft f 
been pm "on the back burner inj ! 
last year, it remains an extra* ! 
sensitive area. • 1 

As far us Mr M'Bow is conctraH ' 
there i> no ease loiinswer since iw ' 
HOW has no firm policy f or 
pie me n ting the new world orders 
no power to citfmcc dunces In » . 
single country " I lie fuels are H 1 
there is no single word in m d . 
Unesco s programmes, documents* ? 
•itficiul statements to j US {jfy J* 
accusation or opposing press ' 
Kim. he said. "Indeed, the d* 
thrust of Unesco's InternalionalP™. 
ramme oi the Development ofCoJ r 
ininiieutinii - set up, I might add 1 
following a US proposal - ii to H 
developing eoun tries build up thn ' 
media, thus increasing the pluralind 


l think K is reaUya very big mistake . 
to try to^Um up the contribution that 
organoations can/ make in terms of ■' 
their financial. cdntribution ' l dp itot l 
tlunk that any country 1 can In tact' / 

impose its will on (he totality of the ' 
international milieu by denying it 


funds. If one, two, three, or even IQ 
leave, as long as the others have the 
will to continue to cooperate interna- 
tionally, that will not affect the orga- 
nization." 

Indeed, Mr M'Bow even contrived 
to find a silver lining to the cloud of 
withdrawals in the need then for 
member states to decide exactly what 
they wanted from the agency. What 
Mr M’Bow wants is obviously poles 
apart from what the American or 
British governments want, although, 
us the director-general quite reason- 
ably stresses, he does not vole through 
Unesco's programmes. 

He secs unesco primarily as a global 
organization for intellectual collabora- 
tion, not a development agency, 
although the needs of the third world 
are of paramount importance. As 
such, much of Unesco's work must 
remain reflective and Paris-based 
rather than decentralized and concen- 
trating on fieldwork, as Britain 'would 
like. 

Mr M’Bow insists that he is not 
against decentralization and claims to 
have pushed through some movement 
out of Paris despite staff opposition. 
Although he admits that some 80 per 
cent of Unesco's own budget is spent in 
Paris, he points out that less than half 
of all the money the organization 
spends (which.comes from a variety of 
sources) goes there. 

As on a number of issues, he 
considers, Unesco to be misunderstood 
by its; critics over decentralization. Its 
role both as a global coordinator and as 
the initiator pf project^ demands the 
..presence ^headquarters of experts in 
any number oF fields and an Inevitably 
. large army of administrators. He does 
i)ot penv that, international organiza- 
tions, Unesco included, arc prone lo 
unnecessary. bureaucracy, byt thinks 
that both the feasibility and the desira- 
bility of a major shift of emphasis to 
the regions Is misjudged. 

: Similarly bn another common critic- 
ism of his actions as director-general, 
tMi he consistently jeaves key posi- 
tions Vacant, Mr M’Bow claims ,to be 
misunderstood. He insigjs that a policy 


of not filling vacancies immediately 
has been necessary to keep Unesco's 
budget on an even keel, rather than 
being a device for maximizing his own 
power and influence. 

If this policy was questionable be- 
fore, the United States’ withdrawal 
midway through n programme for 
which the budget had alrcudy been set 
surely makes it indispensable now. Mr 
M’Bow has told his staff Ihnt he will do 
his best to ensure that there nre no 
redundancies, but one of the British 
successes has been to see that there will 
be no immediate increase in subscrip- 
tions to compensate for the loss of US 
membership. It had alrendy been de- 
cided -that the budget would be held 
steady in real terms. Balancing the 
books will be anything but easy and, 
whether or not tne United Kingdom 
carries through its threat to leave, 
member stales arc going to have to 
decide between reduced activity mid 
increased .contributions.. 

Naturally, he Is anxious for Britain ‘ 
to remain a member, as much for 
symbolic as financial reasons. Every- 
one at Unesco fears a bandwagon 
effect among Western, industrialized 
nations. Ana the subsequent decision 
by Singapore to give notice Induced 
even more gloom, since a drift nwny by 
third world governments would dcs- 
troythc agency’s raison d'etre. 

There is a feeling that Uncsco hns 
bent over backwards to Accommodate 
Western critics since first Mr Rnlson 
and then Sir Geoffrey Howe, the 
foreign secretary, spelt out British 
aomands. Many fenr that too much 
political capital has been invested in 
, attneks on Unesco for a chsingc of 
!?,£ c n sor ' ous possibility. 

Mr M Bow wns prepared lo counter 
all the. nhcgatlons made by Mrs 
1 batcher, the prime minister, iiuit 
Uncsco was politically biased, exlrnya- 
gant’ over-bureaucratic and a threat to 
the freeclom.of the press. The majority 
n C i! S 0D l Were takon b y consensus, 
r i u _i h _ au _ . co ns, ° n «y examined 


Uhesco’s activities to sCo that they 

! Valu ® [ or nWy, and admlnistra- 
tors constituted only, 6 per cent of 


voice-, on which, hy tliednsskaldi 
lion, pi css freedom depends." ' 

However, it is difficult tu cotwa 
successfully accusations us sweeptu 
;iiul as entrenched as Mrs Thaidutr 
Mr M'Bow prefers lo stand qqIb 
record in office, which hat m 
Unesco's membership grow, desau 
the loss of the United Slates, frorali 
to 160 countries - n total in exceed 
the United Nations’ itself. He citestk 
increase in Ihe number and scoped 
programmes such us Unesco's ermna 1 
mcntul initiative, Mnn nnd the 
plicrc as evidence tif achieveactn ■ 
under his leadership. That program* 
hus now created 24.1 biosphere it- • 
serves to protect precious flora ud 
fnunn, while others hnve a good mod > 
in saving c ml lingered items of value lo ; 
the cultural hcritugc. 

In higher education, the prates 
listed with most pride are those 
led to the establishment of teacta ; 
training colleges in many parud. 
Africa und the painstaking negotiate ' 
of conventions for the mutual recop \ 
lion of diplomas. But Mr M'Bow rib , 
the big projects tackling illileraqf a ■ 
Latin America and Africa as the id , 
success story in education. 

WJiet lie r iuiy pf this will be waul 
to prompt n rethink hy the Brim 
government If next uniumn's gerteni 
conference in Sofia goes well, W 
M'Bow wus not pic pared to guess. Bl 
lie certainly did not underestimate lk ; ■ 
imporlntice of the decision. /Tk I 
world lias changed tremendously dw \ 
1945." he said. "And my persons 
reeling is thut wl* do hut have to. 
alternative but lo try to live togcthcrli' 
pence. 1 

"Hither the human race continuajo . 
affirm its solidarity lo live logclhote 
peaces, in respeet of Ihe rights DJ fa 
Individual us well as ihe righls oljj* 
people, und nlso work for maltf* 
iindersiniiding among rill peoples, 
will he jusl ii slide of luirbrny- A™ 
when I talk uIhmiI hurhnry, I uni . 
iiliimi the destruction ol ull Ihnt m* 
hits achieved, . . . 

"One cun believe linn or imiibutnp 
the reason that Unesen was creates . 
along with the whole United N® 11 ®* - 
system," he mild. "Therefore. I otJJ !. 
look at the withdrawal or Ihe 
Slates or the United Kingdom in.WJJ ' . 
of funds but it raises question 3 .*“*5 
the whole United Nations systcni« •; . 
inlcrnutionni cooperation in gcnefji : i. 



uarters is putting its house in order 


jgff** 1 !* MW'jgfWllWlI VnSaS - ■; to . ■itar j& 


agreed to restore the golhorlly ; 
.executive board and (lie general eonferen® 
at Ute expense or the secretariat. - ■?; 

• Politicization. It has been . 

extend the principle and practice ot'Sn •; . 
slon-taklng by consensus, although a . ■ 
has been ruled out. A mimber . 

are expected to make fttlure | 

(eohnical and relevant In Uie opfok*- I . 
British officials, ' Lj 

• Programmes. Proposals go Sqnie j . 
towards down-grading polltlcfil))'^ 

: troverslal programmes, particularly 
communications are concerned. 

: for judgments based on urgency, us cftl - ■ f.. 
iwidemcacy was accepted. . • ‘i- B. - 

• “S 1 **!*- Brlltah P«, f £* I 
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High Priest, 

Mad Monk 
or seeker 
after truth? 

Paul Flather starts a series on the 
education politicians with an interview 
with Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
State for Education and Science 

Sir Keith Joseph is nothing if not f~ J /^| I*" I * A I 
resilient. At a private seminar in -^T Jl I I I /\ 1 
Oxford after a week in which he had 

been forced to backtrack on student HO Cl I CT 

grant cuts, rousing fury among P \ tgju&Mpe) “"11 I" - 

students and militant Tory back- ■ 

penchers alike, he was to De seen 

taking a full part in the debate. He 

took detailed notes, screwing up each 

piece of foolscap into a tight ball in ity for laying down smokescreens. He 
Front of him once he hBd finished with was elected a fellow of All Souls after 
it. Not for him a quiet trip to the the war, though he never completed a 
country to get over the traumas. thesis on political, racial and religious 

For 20 years he has been one of the tolerance. Instead he went to work at 

■ . . r~. d 


senior figures in the Conservative 
party, ana it is arguable that his was the 
key role in switching Tory thinking to 
its present monetarist course . Certain- 
ly that is the view of William Keegan, 
economics editor of The Observer, 
who sees Sir Keith as the leading 
economic evangelist for the new right. 
-With such huge claims being made for 
his achievements, Sir Keitn can pro- 
ably afford a wry smile over "a little 
local difficulty” about student grants. 

In any case he may have won a greater 
prize if student loans are now back on 
the agenda. 

:He has Arguably the best brain in the 
House of Commons, yet he remains 
the most puzzling of politicians. To his 
critics from the left ne is the guru of 
monetarism, the high priest of Thatch- 
erism, fanatical in nis support for the 
power of the individual and his de- 
nigration of the role of the state. To his 
critics from the right he Is soft, perhaps 
even a secret socialist, a moderate 
when it comes to action. Wherein lies 
the real Sir Keith and what drives the 
man? How indeed does he relate to the 
unemployed in Liverpool? 

Consider just three or four snap- 
shots; There is the shy, somewhat 
self-effacing man, as seen wanderingly 
self-consciously by himself on tne 
Brighton promenade in his immacu- 
late silk dressing gown after the bomb- 
ing of the Grancr Hotel. He had even 
remembered to bring out his red box 
and found time to catch up with some 
paperwork. The fighter In him • 
appeared soon after in a tough off-the- 
cuff speech to the conference. There is 
the loner as when a'friend found him at 
home (again) in his dressing gown on a 
Saturday evening, surrounded by biol- 
ogy textbooks, exclaiming:- *lt Is 
wonderful what they have disco- 
vered.” Then there is the agoniser Who 
even now is only too ready to confess 
. ah error, saying;' “I atp always asking 
• myself if I apt wrong in sotne way?" 
Few other 1 jwlWdArir.dO-Tboy would 
consider It masochism. Then there is 
the seeker after truth as when officials 
at the Department of Education and 
Science lost their minister during a 
school visit only to find him talking to a 
group of pupils in an, apparently vain, 
effort to find out how they might be 
better motivated. Finally tnere is the 
great explainer, as when he stays 
behind alter a speech to field random 
questions: tew ministers would be up 
to It. • 

Sir Keith says he came into politics 
because of his concern for poverty. Yet 
v he was bom Into prosperity . His father 
’ ■ was Lord Mayor of London (hence the 
inherited baronetcy) founder of Boris, 
the building contractor giant. He went 
to Harrow, captaining the cricket 
' second XI. He remembers being 
obsessed with cricket, and describes as 
“absolutely intoxicating” hitting a six 
off the first ball of the match, a teat he 
did twice. Then came Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he obtained a first 
; 4n' law. He served as a captain. in the 
Royal Artillery, was wounded, and 
mentioned in despatches. His nick- 
name was SmokeyJOe after his special- 


ity for laying down smokescreens. He 
was elected a fellow of All Souls after 
the war, though he never completed a 
thesis on political, racial and religious 
tolerance. Instead he went to work at 
Boris. 

He entered politics with the reputa- 
tion of a progressive, moving in with 
both the liberal-inclined Tory Bow 
group, and the One Nation group. He 
opposed Suez in 1956 and was soon 
spotted by Edward Heath, then chief 
whip, as a high flyer. By 1959 he was a 
junior minister af Housing and Local 





Snapshots of Sir Keith: amused, pensive and shell-shocked by the Brighton bombing 


Government, and by 1962 he was in 
Harold Macmillan's Cabinet. But even 
by 1964 he was beginning to move to 
tne economic right. In 1970 Heath 
made him Secretary of State for Health 
and Social Services, and for four years 
-he worked hard in his department and 
kept away from the great confronta- 
tion over inflation and the unions. 
Defeat for the Tories in 1974 - the key 
year in Sir Keith’s development - gave 
him time to take stock and he under- 
went his now famous conversion to 
“real Conservatism". 

First in a speech in Upminster, and 
then in a widely publized speech at 
Preston in September he began to 
distance himself from the Heath poli- 
cies, blaming deficit spending for fuel- 
ling inflation. As he said at the time: 
“We made two great mistakes. We 
didn’t limit the money supply and 
didn’t let prices go." The miners were 
allowed to win and the consumer was 
protected from the consequences. The 
effect on the Tory party was electric. 
With the new Centre for Policy Studies 
already working on market philo- 
sophies Sir Keith was being seen as an 
- alternative leader. That was until his 
fatal speech a month later at Edgbas- 
ton when he went on to point out that 
the iricreasihg proportion of children 
bora to mothers of the lowest two 
socio-economic groups was the “threat 
to the balance of our population”. 

His speech was mostly about the 
permissive society but the section on 
abortion hit the 'headlines. Sir Keith . 
had to Issue scores pf denials and 
clarifications, and MPs began to Have, 
sdcond. thoughts aboat hts leadership 1 
capabilities. AVhen the challenge to 
Heath was mounted he stood down in 
favour of Margaret Thatcher, and the 
rest is history. But he stuck to his guns, 
giving more than 150 speeches on the 
morality of capitalism at universities 
and polytechnics between 1975 and 
1977 often in the face of intepse 
student hostility. His thesis (when he 
was allowed to speak) was simple: to 
turn on its head the idea that, the . 
individual tended to act immorally 
while the state did things that were 
moral. ' ' • 

What changed him from 1954 One 
Nation to 1974 Friedmanlte econo- 
mics? The fact, he says, that prosperity 
in Britain had steadily declined rela- 
tive to its neighbours. Our expecta- 
tions had far outstripped our re- 
sources. Something was going wrong, 
and it was the lack of sound money. He 
is careful to apportion the blame; 
patchy management, uncomprehend- 
ing trade unions, allowed to ruin the 
economy by successive governments. 
“So your Liverpool worker, or non- 
worker. is a victim of the failures of the 
past 30 yeats. The chickens are coming 


home to roost," he says. 

He was persuaded by two men, and 
inspired by two others. Alfred Sher- 
man and Alan Walters did much to 
show Sir Keith the road to Damascus 
in 1974. Both arc knights of Mrs 
Thatcher's round table themselves 
now, one heading up the CPS, the 
other a key economic adviser. He was 
inspired by the works of Hayek on 
political and economic philosophy, 
and Friedman on economic planning. 
As J.K. Galbraith has written: “Bri- 
tain has in effect volunteered (by 
voting in Thatcherism) to be the 
Friedmanite guinea-pig.’’ 

He does not like to take too much 


credit himseU. “Look , I was a very late 
maturer myself. 1 tried to persuade Mr 
Heath and my colleagues and share 
with th!6m my insights. I did riot have 
them at the right time to stop the 
intensively well-intentioned increase 
in spending they made. I deserve no 
credit for my behaviour as a minister. 
It was only when I failed to persuade 
them I came out openly for a new look 
at the causes of unemployment and 
inflation.” What of unemployment 
now: he admits to bitter disappoint- 
ment that it has not flattened off. "It 
must surely happen sooner or later." 
Until then the Liverpool non-worker 
must bear with Sir Keith’s economic 
experiment. 

Sir Keith has now done more than 
three years at Elizabeth House, one of 
the longest stints since the 1950s, and 
notwithstanding the student grants 
furore, he has been winning bouquets 
for some of his reforms. It is rather 
Ironic that while the education service 
as a whole shrinks uhder the Treasury 
axe, Sir Keith, naturally convinced 
that his department must take Its share 
of cuts, appears to be tackling difficult 
problems with a moderate, managerial 
approach. The ideological Joseph, 
though, has also been at work: the 
school vouchers scheme was dropped 
only because it would involve a long 
and hostile battle through Parliament; 

Student loans may now be back on the 

agenda; he has intervened over alleged 
Maittst bias' in Crp^ri University and 
North London Polytechnic courses, 
recognized a private university; and 
attempted to snuff out the Social 
Science Research Council. 

The Buckingham charter, was justi- 
fied on merit. The OU courses were 
referred to neutral Treasury officials 
so that they could assess the evidence 
and send a dossier to the OU .for 
sefloiis discussion; The SSRC was to 
have been abolished but Lord Roth- 
schild reported “the other way" so Sir 
Keith was left with cutting its budget 


while the well off afford nannies, the 
jobless suffer. His answer is simple: 
prosperity and public services depend 
on a profitable base which depends 
upon wave upon wave of good entrep- 
reneurs. A familiar point in his 
speeches is that the English have so 
failed to understand the value of profit 
and business that they do not even have 
their own word for an entrepreneur. 
On the one hand his personal compas- 
sion is hard to doubt; on the other he 
comes from a prosperous background 
and seems to advocate few, if any. 
measures to combat the problem 
directly. He does however believe in a 
welfare safety net, providing it is not 
too high to act as a disincentive for 
finding work. 

Statism is therefore the cruqjal dirty 
word in Sir Keith’s vocabularly, profit 
is the holy grail. Is there really no value 
left in Keynes? “Ah. If Keynes was still 
alive he would be monetarist,” comes 
the reply. Sir Keith tells a story, told 
him by Hayek, who asked Keynes 
shortly before the great economist 
died: “What if there was too much 
money in the system?” The ever alert 
Keynes, inindml of the danger, re- 
plied: '‘Why I will make a speech about 
it,” a rather touching belief in the role 
of the thinker. What then did he make 
of the Earl of Stockton’s maiden 
speech in the Lords, In particular the 
story of the two nannies In the nursery, 
one who would feed a cold for a cure 
(the neo-Keynesian), "the other” who 
would starve a' cola (the monetarist). 
Sir Keith was amused- a fine analogy- 
but not drawn, 

Two other very important words in 
his vocabularly are'equallty and free- 
dom. In a book he co-wrote with a 
former Oxford don, Jonathan Sump- 
tion, now a lawyer. Equality (John 
Murray, 1979), Sir Keith armies that 
striving for equality is self-defeating. It 
shoula have been . called Against 
Equality.- A key section in the book is 
entitled “Poverty is not Unfreedom”. 
Taking his cue from Sir Isaiah Berlin’s 
definition, he takes a mechanistic view . 
that freedom Is simply "freedom from; 
coercion" .' So the Liverpool ribn-work- 
er is free even though he may well be 
very bad|y off. It is a narrow definition 
' with which many would take issue on 
• the basis that there must be an element 
of “freedom to act” as well, in Sir 
Keith’s vocabulary, to choose from 
available options. 

Academic freedom of speech has 
also sat heavily with Sir Keith. Ten 
years ago he wrote nn article warning 
against left-wing bully boys subverting 
universities from their pursuit of (ruth. 

• He has also been a constant target for 


when describing hint. The key is his 
. passionate advocacy of what he sees ns 
the only true guarantor of our liberty, 
namely free enterprise. For him free- 
dom and free enterprise are part nnd 

R arcel of each other - that one is 
npossible without the other, and 
indeed that freedom is threatened 
without free enterprise. Hence the 
true morality of capitalism, the evil of 
communism. This utter conviction he 
shares with Mrs Thatcher with whom 
he still enjoys a very close link. “I 
beam at the very sight of her," he says, 
and without any malice adds that he 
could never have done the Prime 
Minister's job himself anyway. 

Sir Keith is then driven by convic- 
tion. He is fanatical about pursuing 
ideas to their absolute logical. extreme. 
In this sense he is compared Teadily 
enough with two other enigmatic poli- 
tical figures: Tony Benn and Enoch 
Powell. Is he dogmatic? "I speak with 
conviction. It is understandable people 


scruple" ' according io Sir Keith. A 
deeper understanding of how the man 
thinks, and his record against statist 
type research and a grudge against the 
Ou suggest there must have been 
greater motivations. His current 
theme is to break down hostility from 
education to business. 

Back to the Joseph puzzle on the 
question of poverty. He states over 
and over again that It was poverty that 
brought him Into politics, Yet here he 
is, a former One Nation man, presid- 
ing over the creation of two nations. 


- making speeches. When asked recent- 
ly by a group of dons how he standi up 
to it, he snapped back asking why they 
did so little to stand up to it them- 
selves. That in a sense is the map of 
conviction fighting for a principle. 

Sir Keith himself Is a privnte man, 
now separated' for six years from his 
. American -wife. He sees his four child- 
ren, one a gifted musician,, regularly, 

• Not that he is lonely. He appears to. 
, have - a mission in life, which is why 
theological language combs so easy 


little Intense about avoidable prob- 
. leins, They could be changed ft only 
there , were not so many false 
prophets, 7 He draws breath and Scary 
gill's name comes out. “There are so 
many others who are not like Scargill 
but who just wilfully misunderstand. 
This country has misled itself with 
illusions. So I get fairly heated just as 
my opponents do I might. add. A Such 
claims could naturally rebound, but he 
seems so sure of his ground. . , 

The paradox remains: at a' personal 
level any number of people, From his 
private office staff even to some of his 
sharpest critics, testify to bis charm 
and courtesy. At a recent DES gather- 
ing he was at pains to ensure everydne 
had a good time. But the image of the 
Mad Monk .lingers on. “To the extent 
that I have said , things against the 
grain, 1 have made myself into a bogey 
man," he says with typical candourvHe 
cites a ha rroiess example when 20 years 
ago he called for more millionaires and 
more bankrupts in the country and was ' 
taken to task- He still feels he was 
right; If Would produce a more 
prosperous country. 

Sir Keith is probably the best current 
example of that relatively rare species 
'Westminster Don. He seeks truth 
wherever, and he is not afraid to admit 
he has been wrong. In fact his mea 
culpa list Is a tong one includiqg tower 
blocks at the housing ministry and an 
expensive health service reorganiza- 
tion at the PHSS. Coupled with that 
he hns great difficulty in projecting 
himself - an unusual problem for 
politicians. He has coined a phrase to 
- the effect that we are constantly having 
to l|ve with “the unintended consequ- 
ences of our good intentions". Yet for 
his searing intellect there is something 
ratten at the heart if he Is totally 
unwilling to compromise on any of the 
fundamental tenets of his monetarism. 
That is what gives Sir Keith the image 
of a monk, a medieval theologian 
preaching the Idea. The strange thing 
fa that he would no doubt agree .with 
; the description, saying indeed that Tho 
Idea was necessary, such are; the 
problems of the cbuntiy. The Liver- 
pool non-Workers would, of courae, 
not agree. 





Jon Turney looks at the issue of intellectual property and the problems sut 

tSSSS Mind over grey matter 

ual properly - how to • J 


The missing ingredient on British sci- 
ence students* courses would be 
Introduced like this: "Today 's lecture 
Is on intellectual property - how to 
keep hold of your good Ideas and 
exploit them at the same time. Your 
lecturers In management, finance 
and Innovation have told you how 
important it Is Tor our scientists to 
lake their Ideas lo market. I’m here 
Id tell you how Important it Is (o 
protect them first." 

A few scientists and research man- 
agers arc starling to hear talks on 
these lines on short courses, but they' 
arc few and far between. The com- 
mercial world thinks they should be a 
normal part of the undergraduate 
curriculum. 

Sir Terence Dcckett, director-gen- 
eral of (he Confederation of British 
Industry i put It nils way at a recent 
conference on Industry and higher 
education: "Patents and copyright 
are or vital importance to Industry 
and intellectual properly rights 
ought to feature in the (raining of all 
scientists and engineers fn the future. 
Proper safeguard of Intellectual 
property by higher education could 
also provide those institutions with 
some much needed additional In- 
come. ” 

Ills comment sums up two or the 
arguments being used lo encourage 
higher education Institutions to con- 
sider Intellectual properly more 
seriously. Industry, and (lie Depart- 
ment or Trade and Industry, rears 
academics nrc lux about protecting 


Group's customary rights of first 
refusal to exploit inventions from 
publicly-funded research. 

The lag between (he Prime Minis- 
ter's announcement of the latter 
change, In September 1983, and the 
new guidelines shows the Govern- 
ment finds It as difficult to grapple 
with the details of Intellectual proper- 
ty as other organizations. But both 
sets of changes mean that higher 
education administrators have to 
keep step with shifts in the ground 
rules just when many are anxious to 
forge closer links with companies, 
through contract research, consul- 
tancies and collaborative work. 

As basic research becomes more 
closely allied to Industrial applica- 
tion, handling intellectual property 
raises a series of probleinsfor univer- 
sities and polytechnics. As with in- 
dustrial liaison more generally, their 
responses vary. Some institutions 
have In-house expertise in the intrica- 


cies of (he law, and can draw up their 
own agreements. But they still have 
to fend off unsatisfactory offers hom 


exploitable Ideas, which arc then 
taken up by overseas companies. And 
they both argue there could he profits 


for British universities, as well as 
companies. If they took more core to 
guard (heir Inventions. 

At the snmc lime, the framework 
within which universities have to 
pursue their Interests Is changing, 
with reforms of (he Patent Office In 
prospect and the promised with- 
drawal of the British Technology 


companies who have come to regard 
universities ns a soft (ouch, according 
to Susan Jacobs, research contracts 
officer at imperlnl College, London. 

Where there is no home-grown 
service, universities will have to 
decide who offers the best deni when 
Ihc BTG monopoly Is replaced by a 
free market in handling Inventions 
and Ideas. 

Two new concerns have already 
begun trying to attract university 
business in advance of the new 
regime. The finance group Investors 
in Industry (31) hnsjoined forces with 
the American Research Corporation, 
which Is now offering a complete 
assessment, patenting and sales ser- 
vice for universities seeking to profit 


from promising research. The US 
arm of the corporation has been 
doing (his for 70 years. 

The service to British universities 
will be free, until any patent granted 
shows a return - when (he company 
will lake a 40 per cent royalty. This is 
much higher thaa the five per cent or 
so currently sought by the BTG, but 
(he money creamed off will go Into a 
trust hind for new university re- 
search grants, after allowances for 
the company's expenses. An extra 
Inducement is that the Unk with 3i 
should provide ready access to ven- 
ture capital to back good ideas. 

Research Corporation will be com- 
peting with another private sector 
enterprise, BASE (Business Applica- 
tions of Science and Engineering), 
also set up in 1984, on the initiative of 
Sir Henry Chilver, vice chancellor of 
Cranfleld Institute of Technology. 
But It will also be competing with the 
British Technology Group, who are 
revamping their academic liaison in 
the hope of retaining university 
custom. 

The BTG hopes its experience In 
the field will still prove attractive to 
universities In the free market, and It 
has appointed a new liaison team to 
tour universities and drum up cus- 
tom. The group will also offer finance 
to develop ideas to the point where 
they can be taken up by industry, and 
has promised to Invest £15m a year in 
projects at universities and public 
laboratories. 

It is too soon to know how many 
Institutions will look beyond the BTG 
for this service, but the rivalry with 
the private sector should cut the 
number of complaints about Its slug- 
gishness In reaching decisions. And 
while all these agencies have the 
potenflal disadvantage that any pa- 


tent is held by the third party, which 
channels licence Income hack to the 
university, they may still gel n heller 
deal from Industry than a university 
acting alone. 

A second problem, apart from 
deciding whom to deal with, Is raising 
awareness In Institutions that intel- 
lectual property rights must he pro- 
tected. A scientist's first impulse is (n 
publish, which Immediately bars the 
way to patent rights. 

Britain has plenty of cxuinples of 
lucrative innovations which were left 
free for others lo exploit, the most 
famous In recent years being the 
discovery of monoclonal antibodies 
at the Laboratory of Molecular Biol- 
ogy in Cambridge. Olliers include n 
technique for speeding up unhmil 
growth perfected at the Agricultural 
and Food Research Council's meal 
research institute three years ago. 

One possible way round this is to 
adopt the American practice of per- 


Child of expansionism grows up 

NEW UNIVERSITIES 

scaped. As a building, the University 


ine Miuaozere ana cranes have gone 
and the muddy paths are neatly land- 
scaped. As a building, the University 
of East Anglia is just about complete ; a 


glass and concrete windswept campus, 
softened at the edges by trees, a 
spectacular stretch of water and by 
tune. 

It is nearly 15 years since I went 
•-.there as a student. Then the hub of- 
- university life - student union, shops, 
bars anabank- wasa prefabricated 
>; complex ball a.. mile.' ootosi .Earlljatn 


. ■ stand empty; in time i| will become .a 
.'science park; one computer Grin ha? 
i /already taken' d plot arid prided ‘its 
r ow bullding. ; • V 

i But wem ui' the early 1970s, change 
was occurring Tast. By 1973, student 
social life centred on the ‘’goldfish 
bowl”; the glass-fided coffee bar at the 
heart of the neW campu* and on the 
■ new student union building,. Now 1 the 
shops. and banks are' all there too' in 


NEW UNIVERSITIES .Despite current financial stringen- 

• ,tg cies the university bears all the Eatl- 
““======= marks of the prosperous times which 

Q3TfclV3H 8 avc k birth. Beside Denys Lasdun’s 

^ /y ' , • famous “pyramid" residences and 

Sy yJySSt walkways is a newly-completed block 

/ pry . which houses the school of education, 

Sr V S3: 5" d . a '*° th ? space age hangar - 

/ JSfjE'yi- designed by Norman Foster for the 

0 / Sainsbury art collection bequeathed in 

A |(is§sk tne 1970s; the fast products of a 
a tp Cp l hah' 6 ™ w hkk °rily now Is coming 

'J II 1111 II W 'New schools of study have been 

/ •: ■■ Mm SSP ■ ?Tetted or absorbed in law, education, 

' /f/fflffik 1 computing And accountancy. But 

1 W/Wl ■' an original expectation of 6,000 

W S\\V shidents with eventual growth to 

W rasj .f$3 y/f : . 15,000 the university has some 4,400; 

; ljHH 7; . NSa-’ • 0n «y marginally inpre than IS years 

- JP.-' a S°- And now/ as elsewhere* the old 

hSU, EH ^d bll io" M ^ nHorS 1 ^/ 


als before the Geneva-based World 
Intellectual Property Organization to 
extend this to other countries, but Ihc 
Department of Trade and Industry 
here Is dubious about the overall 
benefit. British inventors can already 
apply for patents In the US under 
these conditions but US interests 
cannot do so here at (he moment. 

The preferred British solution is a 
publicity campaign, foreshadowed In 
a Green Paper outlining reforms of 
the UK patent system a year ago. But 
much of the detailed work wfll have 
to be done within higher education 
institutions. 

The Department of Education and 
Science’s PICKUP unit has spon- 
sored development of a short course 




[rounding it 

at Mum-hesliT University dcalanea. . 

raise awareness of IntelkSSfSS 
erly more formally. Keith IIodH* 

.son, the law lfriurerio«rdlnat| nB :£ 

course, reports u very poor knn? 
ledge or putcnl procedures ml m 
ucmleiulc Institutions nmi resS 
ussoeiatioiis consulted. 

In some cases, "we found (hey n* 
only didn’t have any protection u 
their intellectual property, but dltfi 
know they could have am”, h c sW 
Universities have liven* especially 
bud. In his view, because rescam 
departments lime not known there h 
help available, or people "ban 
wauled to publish and he damned in 
further their own academic careers", 

But the question or publication k 
nni so clear cut as this toiplfe. 
Although patents ure frnditlonaliv 
regarded ns an vucoiirnocment a 
firms to publish Tull details ora new 
in vein Inti or process, some ncademlt 
researchers are opposed to any res- 
trletlons on publication on principle, 
The Cuniinitlee of Vice Chancellor! 
and Principals took issue with i 
comment In the Green Paper crllkb 
ing academics’ liixity on patents, and 
singling out monoclonnl untlbodlcso 
n pnrllcularly regrettable case. 

The CVCP's response araucdthaL 
an over-husly attempt to seek profec. 
Hon could hamper research, and 
suggested that restriction or Ihc 
access to the technique for making 
monoclonals could have had "serious 
disadvantages for generallons of ln< 
vestigntors". 

As this dispute suggests, a keener 
awareness of Intellectual properly Is 
a source of conflict as well as 
advantages. 

The courses Sir Terence Beckrjl 
wants to sec mny have lo draw c* 
ethical ns well as commercial aad 
legal expertise If they arc (a help 
science students find their waj 
through the world or patents, rights, 
licenses and confidentiality. 
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Denys Lasduns "mptctoPpymS 

wvdrnl new points of activity, often on 
the edge of mainstream university life: 
n? r ° r Applied Research In 
Education, the Climactic Research 
Unit and also r across all disciplines 
pno sectors - tho counselling service, 

lifted. UEA out of the slough that 
19&” d thc ^ eady Mcltcn1 cnt oftbc 
The, cuts have a|so rc-focilscU stu r 


i-ynwci-ana coptroveray: 1 follm^d ihn -mm 

toy* wared frustration ^60^^ h h dy BXcll 9 mcnt o f tho 
W cuu have .l,o re-focuica slUr 

(fA5), large numbers ofAveuSud-.' ' dominate^^^ 

; ffieri students are annually it jetted 'Tri J™ !u^^u n , S j ni ? n . c y’^ ents - hcaf- 

EngUsh, a subject Which has done tohomenwlR Ut hf advisl P r S students as 
much to, put UEA bn the mop, there •/ tionsTn ^ Q 1 “ntribu- 
Ve now 32 applicants ner olace: c ,°, nvc . na ^ s - insurance 
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about state SSff-lT 


hhs meant, vimmfg 
No acddtiriics.ln 
4rt: under 30;' the 
nhve been theni 


lid' residences 

night umnplctv with the .services ori 
professionul stripper. 

’Hie Tnrcc nf fcmlniMii is evident |w 
in thc university bookshop 
''uny thing by TTkt Womens P r«l 
sells rnpluly, nmi Alice Walker is dot 
of thc most jjopulur uulhorii.- ..... . 

Conipnruu with IS years ago ULA 
hns lust Its nbrusive newness ttlk 
prcoccunullon. Mure csluhlislicd. « 
enn afford to look beyond the unrwf •. 
slty plain in Ihc outside world. I « . 
arrival of vocational students Wi. / 
teaching, nccmmlancy) lias, 5E 
stronger links with the city and wun^ .. 
teachers, for example, come tor . 
fresher courses, trainees go out tow 
schools. ■ ^ 

- The cuts have done' 'the same dung- 
The university hns had to 
1 more cntrcprcuncurinl and develops 
business skills to raise money tw" 

■ outside for balancing the hooks. AJJ 





- , The university Is vdriually Dnl ^°fj,; 
i . now has a wealtn 0f resources to enjW/ 
f, But its completion Is ill-timed. lotn 

- present economic climate the 

, • expectations and excitement oceorir^ 
y carB may remain just that, wljn 
“ ' next . decade a lean and unfuiw*! 
[■ . maturity. . j:' 
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Tom Nairn examines the often ironic relationship between Britain and its monarchy 


Serious curiosity about the British 
Down has been singularly lacking. 
Beside the Matterhorn of royal junk 
annually churned out by the Bntish 
press, the absence of real critical 
reflection stands out sharply. We seem 
hypnotized by a tepid round of ritual 
visitations, princely nappies and regal 
tittle-tattle. 

The socialist intelligentsia can boast 
of only two general works this century 
on the modern monarchy, both by 
Kingsley Martin. More humiliatingly, 
the second. The Crown and the Estab- 
lishment, published in 1962, was little 
more than an update of The Magic of 
Monarchy , written as early as 1936. 
Both rested on the same desperate 
argument: nothing wrong with monar- 
chy, really, if only it could be made 
more sensible ana ordinary and Less 
tied up with the Establishment. In 1936 
Martin 1 6 confidence in British progress 
made him foresee quick advance to 
Scandinavian levels of reasonableness; 
by the 1960s, however, even his faith 
had worn thin. 

Bankruptcy on the left is more 
surprisingly matched by a self-satisfied 
dearth on the right. T. S. Eliot prom- 
ised a justification of royalism along 
Maurrasian lines but never got round 
to it, perhaps disappointed by thc 
abrupt deflation of tne would-be pat- 
riot king Edward VIII in thc Abdica- 
tion crisis of 1936. While radical think- 
ers have been paralyzed by the Medu- 
san head of royal popularity, conserva- 
tives have felt little need to explain 
something so obviously congenial to 
tbeir instincts. Only in the field of 
constitutional lore has much con- 
tinuous attention been paid to monar- 
chy. There it is inescapable for we 
dwell under no mere “constitutional 
monarchy" but a truly monarchical 
constitution which, as Samuel Finer put 
it in 1970. "preserves not only mediev- 
al forms but the medieval essence" of 
sapient and secretive guidance from 
above. Frustratingly, waiter Baae- 
hot’s complacent commrriary of 1867 
remains tne chief r • .nee point. 

Uke viri* ■ .. such commenta- 
tors, Bagehot perceived the monarchy 
primarily In relation to social class. 
Conservatives have remained grateful 
for such a useful symbol capable of 
' stretching over data frontiers and 
winning the hearts of the poor. Only 
when the latter became the working 
class did their representatives de- 
nounce this imposture. Britain’s chief 
family embodies the traditfonBf aris- 
tocratic Establisment arrogantly pre- 
suming to be the symbol oftho toiling 
majority whose life it “knows nothing 
• about”. 

The mass of devoted subjects knows 
perfectly well that the Queen and her 
entourage "cost the nation a packet”; 
such knowledge has little effect on 
royal popularity. As long as republi- 
cans cannot manage a dignified public 
campaign they ought to reckon the 
silence generally forced, on them b 
blessing; it is preferable to prim tutting 
or aimless lashing about (like Willie 
Hamilton’s). 

Theoretical silence has in any case 
been the rule on the left. It has been 
easier to nurse Bagehot’s bourgeois 
alibi and maintain that the monarchy 
simply doesn't matter, a. headpiece 
only, nothing that gets in the way of the 
, real business of politics. . 

The cramp copies, it is time to insist, 
from : a " characteristically mistaken 
perspective in royalty. The British 
emphasis on' class and social tradition 
Is the very thing wjiich render Britain's 
royal infatuation . incomprehensible. 
r . ■ Fpr botb thejtcneSis Qf the dontempor- 


ary monahaly'midTti apparently un- 
stoppable popularity are quite clearly 
phenomena of national not merely 
social significance. They are elements 
in a drama of unresolved national 
identity. All classes have an Inevitable 
stake in the overall national culture. In 
Engl* nd-Bri tain fr ’ leflnition has, 
since the defeat ol - ;'rtism been 
overwhelmingly - and ou he whole 
successfully - archaic, traduiinalist, 
politically deferential and royal. 

. British seif-definition has for much 
of that same period also been liberal. 
‘The once omnipotent Whig Ideology 
of history decreed that, despite 
Empire and Eton, rational , process 
was the leitmotiv, "backwardness" 
tnerely a respectful and sustaining 
counterpoint. Amid the wreckage ot 
the 1980s one minor blessing, to count 
must surely be the fatal-looking blight 
now- afflicting this belief-system. 

We are at last beginning to under- 
stand something of how the twentieth- 
century’s dominant traditionalism was 
constructed. An outstanding essay by 
David Cannadine in Hobsbawm and 
/Ranger's The Invention of Tradition 
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"They're just like us”: has the sentiment Inspired a cult of ordinariness? 


The glamour of backwardness 


shows how much of our thousand-year 
old grandeur was hastily contrived 
towards the end of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. Before then, thc rude and incom- 
petent ceremonials of our parvenu 
dynasties had been the laughing stock 
of courtly Europe. The agents and 
motives of this astonishing transforma- 
tion are now objects of scholarly 
scrutiny, as a more discriminating 
“history from above” tries to catch up 
with “history from below". 

Britain’s old regime discovered a 
wonderful new elixir in its mounting 
battle for empire and against the 
menace of socialism. However certain 
insular conditions made a crucial dif- 
ference to the result. While not a 
democratic republic, Britain’s state 
and constitution remained different 
from (and In advance of) the more 
authentically anclens regimes of con- 
tinental Europe. It remained what 
1688 had made it - a capitalist (but 
non-industrial) oligarchy a transitional 
polity which had endured into perma- 
nence thanks to naval power and 
colonial assets, The assorted simulacra 
of democracy rigged up between the 
1830s and the 188% did not and still do 
not amount to the genuine article. 

It may seem a long way from George 
III to questions of twentieth-century 
survival. But our subject is a system 
with notoriously long duties of de- 
velopment. In an article entitled “The 
Apotheosis of George III”, published 
in Post and Present last February, 
Linda Colley argued that George Ill’s 
reign showed the nascent structure of 
effective Anglo-British nationalism, 
germinated in the seif-doubting de- 
cade after the loss of the American 
colonies, strengthened in the long 
battle with France. So strong and so 
conservative was this new populist tide 
that even an aging and disturbed 
George could be elevated to national 
sainthood: a British Napoleon. 

There is another major irony at 
work here. The epoch of triumphant 
conservatism, when our old regime 
first showed its powers of persistence 
. has been publicized above all as that of 
the semi-revolutionary making of the 
English Working ,OasS.: A. poetic 
Celebration of the moral superiority of 
the vanquished has constantly drawn 
attention away from the victorious 
state and so from the architecture of 
national hegemony. 

' Monarchy was to traverse- moments 
of even deeper unpopularity than it 
had known in the eighteenth-century. 
But a template had been cast and 
tested which, when circumstances de- 
manded, cou|d easily be revived. Such 
conditions were revived from the 1870s 
onwards. After its mld-cent'uiy of 
supremacy the state was. again - 
menaced by powerful foreign empires 
and, from within, by new urban masr 
ses. One aspect of the .ruling order’s 
mobilization against them was to be an 
equally Intense and permanent exalta- 
tion of the Crown; with only the minor 
hiccup of Edward VIII, that has con- 
tinued into our century of decline. 

The Empire was important in, get- 
ting the machinery going again but the 
royal hypnosis was a variety of 
nationalism, not of imperialism. As 
Empire dwindled, the familial talis- 
man of our community identity tip, 8 


loomed ever larger. 

Like thc Hanoverian original, that 
identity has been largely justified and 
consolidated by success in war. Defeat 
would have consigned it to thc same 

? aveyard as other old regimes. From 
rafalgar to Port Stanley each new 
victory has in fact contributed to 
forming an Anglo-British Gemeins- 
chaft. 

Just how was this Teat accom- 
plished? How essential is the monar- 
chy to its ideological mechanism? The 
apparent simplicity of Britain’s sen- 
timental fixation dissolves under 
analysis into a weird thicket of ques- 
tions. The class fixation of convention- 
al English thought encouraged critics 
to sec monarchy as an endorsement of 
hierarchy. Yet ostensibly (and for the 
most part sincerely). the modern royral 
families have denied the charge, as 
they have rejected any association with 
racism. The point is, surely, that their 
primal and determining ideological 
(ink is with the state rather than 
directly with civil society. Only secon- 
darily and indirectly do they under- 
write social privilege. 

. As for national identity, a concep- 
tual mistake parallel to that en- 
shrouded in the Whig notion of history 
has almost always been made. In Ms 
Nationalism: its meaning and history 
written nearly 30 years ago, Hans 
Kohn expressed it with classic vigour. 
"The first full manifestation of modern 
nationalism occurred in seventeenth- 
century England" through the revolu- 
tion and Civil War. These created the 
consciousness of being a “new Israel'*, 
the Chosen People ot Protestantism. 
But of course (as Kohn’s argument 
unwittingly shows) the one thing this 
could not be was a full manifestation of 
nationalism in any developmental 
sense. The earUhess of Absolutism’s 
end here, the religious matrix and tbe 
elite’s successful repression of demo- 
cracy all restrained national identity 
iust as they did the new state-form. 
Both were to remain permanently! 
transitional. . • ’ . ’ r . | 


sal kinship tics for which women feel 
responsible. Emblematically blessed 
in this way, women’s burden (and 
oppression) is at thc snme lime 
awarded a second dimension: analogy 
with the warming larger family of 
national community, with a British 
cohesiveness at once stifling and com- 
forting - the very essence of tradi- 
tionalism. 

Ever since George V remarked to 
Raiiisay MacDonald while dismissing 
thc first Labour government: “You 
have found me an ordinary man, 
haven’t you?", the onslaught of 
“They're just like us” has been unceas- 
ing. Each reign has brought the throne 
"closer to tbe people". If pump and 
pageantry were the creations of Vic- 


monarchy as such. It has to do with 
what the monarchy "stands for": but 
wc can now see that both the “what" 
and the “stands for" are complicated 
and interwoven structures which In the 
end touch almost everything in English 
life and history. A sense of this 
vastness explains both die tongue-tied 
Irresolution afflicting republicanism in 
recent times and thc squeakiness of the 
little that has emerged. Pseudo-repub- 
licanism is a cause rightly lost in 
advance; by contrast, a serious repub- 
licanism demanding the return of Eng- 
land's republican spirit entails little 
less than that political and social 
revolution which the English par- 
liamentary left hns solemnly and repe- 
atedly renounced throughout its mod- 
ern history. 

Whatever one says about the 
archaic, close, class-ndden character 
of regal Britain and its inexorably 
mounting list of comparative failures 
and deficiencies, there can be no 
serious denial that in certnin respects 
its quaint simulacrum of modern 
democratic statehood has proved not 
merely "os good as" the real thing but 
actually better. WaTtinics a above all 
have revealed this and it is precisely 
such episodes which go on justifying 
crown and Westminster in the deeper 
recesses of the collective psyche. No 
useful purpose is in the end served by 
claiming Great Britain has a survived 
only in spite of its cnbbngc-like trails, 
its duhbiness, class stupidities, and 
royal and pastoral obsessions; in part 


tona and Edward VII, Ihc “public 
relations” of ordinariness have been 
the boast above all of the present 
monarch. While the usual modern 
form of the nation-state prescribes 
dtizenhood, popular sovereignty and 
equality, the UK regime has subject- 
hood, severe ignty-From -above and 
'ordinariness. 

The converse of “they’re just like 
us” is of cqurse and despite unpromis- 
ing appearances “we fe just like ! 
fbepi'V « cannot be banal coincidence 
that Elizabeth II’s 30-year reign has : 
witnessed a general transformation of 
British literary culture In the direction 
of a cult of ordinariness. Donald Davie 
has commented on Philip Larkin’s 
power “to give England an image of 
itself': an image, surely, of what must 
be called transcendent ordinariness - 
of a national realm whose very drab- 
ness and decline radiate still a poetic 
glamour. “The Movement" : was a 


Cally fetismstje character. The ; sub- 
stitution of a fetish keeps reality at a 
distance, exorcizing all Its potentially 
disturbing features. Under threat, the 
fetish is automatically intensified: the 
greater its incomparable glamour be- 
comes, the more unthinkable its loss. 

It Is surely of some significance that 
in his study of Fetishism, Freud was 
driven to precisely the analogy, under 


arid vast popularity of Jhn Betjeman is 
an even more obvious signpost. J. B. 
Priestley-style "ordinariness" remains . 
our peculiar, regressive substitute for a 
republican ethos. • . 

The genuine love for the, crown is 
only that of people for their nation - a 
standard feature, of modern nation-, 
'sfofeeriitcnce. Bpt Its oyer-popularity.' 
' betrays jt neurotic or displaced chafeo-' 
ter, defended by an Intense taboo 
against criticism. Analysis of this in 
turn leads towards ■ tne historically 


deformed structure of post-revolution- 
ary English nationality, cramped per-; 
manently under the poweriul (and 
internationally successful) ego-system 
of the old elite. 

The “backwardness” sanctified in 
royal hysteria is rooted in the nature of 
the state and the patrician class-order 
which prevailed tong before. British 


discussion here. Referring to the fear 
of unbearable loss which the fetish 
keeps at bay,' h$ says; "In. }ottr life, a 
grown man may perhaps experience a 
similar panic when the cry goes up that 
Throne land Altar are In danger”/ . 
Conservation of the fetish requires ■ 
■ considerable ideal effort, ffom indi- ; 
vidua! or community. < 

As imperial symbolism waned from 
(be 1920s onwards, U has been gradual- 
ly replaced by more domestic icons |n 
tune with tbe shrunken lineaments of 
“this small country of ours”. Fetishlsin 
has been botl) disguished ^ extended 
by ever more Familial imagery. /A 
“Royal Family" is a more potent sacral 
object than a King or queen because of 
its supplementary appeal \o th^ univer- 


industry entered on its current road to 
ruin. Though alwjfys essentially 
” pathological” . thc - deformation wos 
for long both justified arid cpnc$alecl 
by the different and graver backward- 
ness prevalent in Europe: the long 
catastrophe of counter-revolution mid 
war. Only froiri the middle of this 
century onwards did its character be- 
come an Irrefutable and mounting 
burden, to be eased by. ever more 
frantic absorption in the national 
-fetish'.. ; 

The trouble is that (to ejid with a 
paradox) republicanism in the relevant 
sense!' bap so little to do with the 


the exasperating longevity has been 
due to certain by-products and con- 
solations of these things. 

It is interesting to note that while 
little has altered in this general pers- 
pective, there has been a small but 
perceptible change in thc general cli- 
mate of things monarchical. Some 
have been mere rumours (like Her 

» 's displeasure over the inva- 
Grenada); but there have also 
been facts like her handshake with Ken 
Livingstone over the Thames Barrier, 
some Intelligent journalistic concern 
with the question in New Statesman, 
Marxism Today and Time & Tide, and 
the attack by Mis Thatcher’s super- 
ego, Enoch Powell, on the Queen for 
paying too much attention to her 
Commonwealth subjects. • 

The interesting thing is that (like the 
political resurrection of the Church of 
England) these stirrings should have 
occurred after the battle for Port 
Stanley and the subsequent war-elec- 
tion: in other words, since it has been 
beyond reasonable doubt that Mrs 
Thatcher’s counter-revolution is here 
to stay and that many vital features of 
the old Establishment are being 
shaken out of- their time-honoured 
grooves from the right. 

No doubt the Prime Minister's role 
as quasi -regal Idol is important here. 
But what counts, surely is that once 
again we are seeing the counter- 
revolution beginning to achieve in its 
own crooked and damning fashion, 
those very things which (he forces of 
radicalism and revolution had pre- 
viously failed to cany through. The 
egalitarian populism renounced by 
Professor Hobsbawm's “responsible 
left" has. reappeared in caricatural 
form In the right's radical-capitalist 
ideology. A^ er a century of suffoca- 
tion at Establishment hands, the rer 
senlful quest for a national identity 
engineered from below enjoys a re- 
venge as house-owning ana Telecom- 
share-buy ing “democracy". 

The British old regime’s counter 
revolution was a mild one. But the very 
conditions favouring this have also 
' made it last an Interminably long timer 
that gradual reasscrlion and hardening 
of traditional order which has always 
counter-pointed (and actually domin- 
ated) the more publicized "gradual- 
ness” of reform and progress, Under 
Mrs Thatcher, the process has begun 
to lose patience and shed the vestment 
of consensus. However ominous this 
turns out to be, there is no denying it 
has shaken the old order un ana let in 
some air. That is presumably what has 
put monarchy back Into cntical con- 
sciousness. Another few years of the 
counter-revolution, in short, and the 
conditions may yet exist for a serious 
British republicanism (though that will 
depend on the left's doing more than al 
present to cafeh .up with the right), 


The author’s fvfhlcngth study of the 
monarchy, Britain's Royal Romance 
will. be published by Chaito & Windusl . 
Tigers tripe In 1985 . A much longer 
■ version of this paper will appear In the 
•History Workshop volume Patriotism < 
and National Identity edited fry 
Raphaci Samuel. .' ; " , 





1985 : the year of the film 


Democracy and dynasty: 
the distaff side of politics 


Malriarchnl ruler grooms younger nnd 
favourite soil for power. His sudUcn 
death forces her to transfer the mantle 
of heir apparent to inexperienced 
older son. Her own assassination 
[caves him to hastily claim his ruling 
inheritance, a task lie successfully 
accomplishes in the face of a challenge 
from estranged but beautiful sister-in- 
law, whose only claim is via marriage 
into the controlling family. 

A year ago that might have sounded 
like a synopsis of an episode from 
Daliut but as Rajiv Gandhi sweeps to 
|Niwer in India, trouncing the opposi- 
tion candidature of his dead brother's 
wife, Maneka Gandhi, most will recog- 
nize it as a political scenario, if hi first 
sight an improbable one. Iiidirn Gun- 
Ufii's own rule hud prepared India 
observers Tor the broad sweep of the 
picture if not for ail its details. A 
dynastic takeover amid family strife 
was a fitting postscript to the career of 
a woman whose political life had been 
grounded in family politics. 

Female rule is no modern phe- 
nomenon: most historical traditions 
can boast examples, and if many of 
their names arc unfamiliar (hut lias 
more to do with n parochiu! ignorance 
of world history than with their insig- 
nificance in that story. Elizabeth I or 
Mary Tudor might spring immediately 
to English minds, but they would take 
their place beside the Empress Wu and 
Tz'ii Hsi in China, Muganzirwazza of 
Bueanda and Yaa Asuntewa of Asante 
in Africa, Brunhi/da and the Empress 
Irene In Europe 'and many more. 


It would not be difficult to put 
together an impressive list of forerun- 


added new dimensions and complica- 
tions to their situation, it has also 
brought the internal strife which is the 
stuff of family politics to the ballot box. 

The fact of a female ruler In such 
societies was no necessary sign of a 
high opinion of women in general; it 
could and frequently did coexist with 
highly derogatory' views on women and 
their nature. This is apparent in the 


The cinema business is 
at something of a 
crossroads. British 
Film Year is the chance 
to set it on course, 
argues Kenny 
Mathieson 

Cinema has increasingly resorted to 
packaging in an attempt to stem the 
terminal drift away from the theatres, 
as the actual cinema-going audience 
has fragmented into a variety of special 
interest groups. As the commercial 
distribution network has shrunk, so 
the film festivals have grown in import- 
ance, often providing the only oppor- 
tunity to sec many films, as well as 
introducing those works which will 
subsequently make the rounds of the 
art-house circuit. 

ft is against this background of 
shrinking attendances and disappear- 


■ A 

BRITISH FILM YEAR. 


judgments passed by contemporaries, ing venues (there are an estimated 
by later tradition (and often by subsc- 1,300 cinemas in Britain today, against 
quent historians) on their exercise of 3,000 in 1969) that British Him Year 


nets of Mrs Gandhi, and if it is a paltry 
folly to set against the scale of male 
power it is at least a salutary reminder 


quent historians) on their exercise of 

E ower. The place of Steve Bell’s Iron 
ady ruling Maggie's Farm in the 
demonology of the left has been filled 
by ninny women (often with less 
justification). 


One Chinese observer summed up 
the rule of Empress Wu in a series of 
cliches of female vice: she trapped one 
emperor into fornication while he 
changed his clothes, another into in- 
cest; she assassinated her lord, 
poisoned her mother, murdered her 
sister. Sexual favours and covert 
machinations were her modus operan- 
di. The rule of herself and her daugh- 
ter-in-law was assessed by a chronicler 
as "the calamity of Wu and Wei", and 
her name came to be associated with 
evil and ill-fortune in Chinese tradi- 
tion. In medieval Scandinavia evil 
limes were, synonymous with the rule 
of Aelfgifu. an eleventh century queen 
regent. No doubt among the Sikh 
communities if .nowhere else in India 
’’the days of Indira" will acquire a 
comparable legendary significance. 

If (he stock, picture of arbitrary, 
irrational, secretive politics is the 
adverse judgment on women rulers, 
the successful woman is often pre- 
sented as a virago - woman as man, 
with manly characteristics (Bell's pic- 
ture of Mrs r$ self-image as Churchill 


that the rule of women is far from , «B™«enstlcs (Bell's pic- 
king a twentieth century innovation. i“ rc Mrs T* sel f' ima 8 e Churchill 

.Indeed the advance of parliamentary “"ww* satire). 

wT democratic forms of government £V Q concept the virago copes with the 
. in the Western world wasa major [ cma . c * n face of - the 

setback, not a stimulus to such ferol- nQlwn ,°» incapacity, 

nine power. • when ^wornen TUle badly they are held 

: . The foundations of . much oast .L^ ll true female nature: when 


. The foundations of . much past true fc l" ale nature; when 

lay, as Mrs Oandhl'sdiSTin &5t ®^ dcn * 

: political systems based on family arid of As antewa 

dynasty..' Many women ruled as care- .j?® 1 iP e °rt'y hism among them was 
takers or regents for sons, as did £ Queen . Virago has slwayB 


•political systems based on family arid 4 
dynasty, 4 Many women riiled as care- 
takers or regents for .sons, as did 
Brunhild* or Irene: Their role : of 
.queen dowager assumed, matriarchal 
proportions ip polygyndus societies 
; , where ^multitude or wives triehnt that 
; she afone enjoyed unique arid assured 

■ status, yaa Asia tewa filled the formal 

■ position of queen mothet at the Asante 
• cohrt, responsible for thechoice of tfte 
new male riiler 'and a major royal 

- adviser. ' - 4 


teemed to me ah ambiguous title for a 
.leading, feminist publishing house to • 
have adopted. - • : ■ 


has been floated, with a launch by Sir 
Richard Attenborough at Cannes and 
an April 1985 inception date. The 
creation of executive director Fiona 
Hatton, it comes at a time when, 
according to the Association of Inde- 
pendent Producers, only 3 per cent of 
all film viewing is carried on in cine- 
mas, and the financial structure of the 
British film industry is about to under- 
go radical alteration. 

The abolition of regulations allow- 
ing 100 per cent depreciation of a film's 
profits in the first year, enabling such 
profit to be converted into capital 
expenditure on a subsequent produc- 
tion without incurring taxation, 
together with the removal of the Eady 
Levy next year, and the demise of the 
National Film Finance Corporation, 
victim of the Government’s privitiza- 
tlon mania, is causing great anxiety 
within large sections of the industry. 

Inevitably, the organisers of British 
| Film Year prefer to underplay the 
possible consequences of such finan- 
cial uncertainty, a permanent aspect of 
this most expensive of art fornls In any 
case, and look forward instead to a 
hopeful renewal of interest In both 
British film-making and cinema-going. 

Drawing on both industrial and 
Government finance, they plan a mas- 
sive promotional exercise at home and 
abroad, with three principal objec- 
tives: to increase film attendance (a 
figyre of 4. per cent additional to any 
anticipated increase In 1985/86 is their 
target). -td increase British film pro- 
• duction. and to attract more foreign 
investment In British craft and. film- 
making skillsj an area longrecognized 
as a major strength oE the industry, 
with an overall aim of establishing rf a 
greater awareness arid appreciation of 
the British contribution to the film 
Industry world wide and the cinema in 
, general"; 


Chariots of Fire in 1981, lending to a 
confident launching of the "New Brit- 
ish Cinema” theme nt (lie 1982 London 
Film Festival: subsequently, with the 
exception of Bill Forsyth, the nnlici- 

g aled storming of world markets by 
ritish features has largely failed to 
materialise; wisely, the British Film 
Year campaign has recognized that (he 
ebullient optimism of Colin Welland's 
“the Brils are eoniing" Oscur-accepl- 
ance speech must he translated into n 
strong and innovative national film 
industry before any such world 
domination cun be remotely consi- 
dered. 

Increasingly, those two films have 
come to seem more one-off successes 
than a genuine reflection of the at least 
financial capabilities of a revived in- 
dustry, and it is perhaps significant that 
the comparison most often made in 
discussion of British Film Year's aims 
is with Australia, where a thriving 
national film culture has emerged 
through a series of solid, low to 
mid-price films of genuine quality and 
interest, which have spread success- 
fully into the international market, nnd 
established a new creative and 
financial credibility for their makers. 

The crucial task which faces (lie 
promotion will be to engender enough 
interest in this kind of film to ulter the 
now established pattern of cinema- 
going in the UK, and the success or 
otherwise of the campaign may finally 
hinge on their ability to attract audi- 
ences for relatively low-cost films 
which currently enjoy their greatest 
exposure on the art-house circuit. 

The economics of commcrciul cine- 
ma, crudely stated, currently dicinte 
that only mcgn-suecess makes money: 
indeed, Steven Spielberg’s £77 The 
Extraterrestial is widely credited with 
having averted what was genuinely felt 
to be a danger of the actual collapse of 
the commercial distribution and ex- 
hibition system in the UK in 1982. If 
that is perhaps to overstate the case, 
there is no doubt that the success of 
that film helped to turn a rapidly 
ebbing tide, Regrettably, it docs not 
seem to have stimulated interest in less 


expansive productions; the middle 
ground of British commercial cinema 
has all but disappeared, and cinemas 


While the international dimension 
os their proposed programmes dicates 
their awareness of the transnational 
nature of much contemnorarv fllm- 


^ T i£' h ««ri*tary principle and iti i 
'ft Tilly Structures' have periodically/ P nnw 
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can no lodger rely on the solidly 
average earner (which the British film 
industry used to turn out in numbers) 
to bridge the gap between major films. 
Nonetheless, the effectiveness of the 
British Film Year project must ulti- 
mately rest with the films themselves. 
Theatrical distribution remains the 
ultimate lest or a film’s financial viabil- 
ity, even in the case of those made, like 
Channel 4’s "Film On Four’’ and “HiS 
Love” series, with television financing, 

: and the distribution system is slowly 
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lo using contemporary criteria of 
■ . and not ^ as. stopgaps fermnlrie nature. Parliamentary demo- 

jrcuntsfadyisers of their Immfplk . cracy by Contrast, Involves issues nf 

,Tu( *pr W . aW iifftueftcfed front 
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SS&Slffl' 'ntemational success of art/, and that “Z, 


flexible distribution 


Bitabelh t or Mary Tudor 
, oufeeni regnant In succession 
faUfcr. .Many of their oaths t 


temple. Women’s 4 franchise or camHdV'. 


TYu> <^se,secoridrirade- ' 

'.. f Thefr world Why thai of 
• intrigue, marriage politics and 




arrangements will increasingly 
for such films. Beyond financial cm 
sideral unis, u is primarily in the cine 
ma that a film can he aesthetically ami 
artistically measured - in the medium 
that is. tor which it is intended quite 
apart from the purely practical I 
th.u that is where it tonics to \h, 
attention or critics and filnigocis. 

Ami what ol these films themselves? 
The Edinburgh Festival took the 
opportunity of running a kind of 
implicit preface to British F'i| m Year 
with a wide range of new British work' 
from (he kind of ground-flour film and 
video workshop events which may 
foster the next generation uf British 
talent to the newest films of some of 
the major figures of this one. Ruinely 
it one ned with Bill Forsyth's Comfort i 
unit Joy. Forsyth's connection with ; 
Edinburgh goes hack to the premiere 
of his first film, /7nir Sinking Feeling, 
in 1979. a success which suhscquai£ 4 
attracted (lie at lent it in uf Clive Pi/, j 
sons and Daviua Belling when it ft&s 
included in (lie Loudon Festival im- j 
mediately afterwards, and led to the • 
deal which produced ( iregary's Giri,t 
classic example of the rule of the 
festivals in stimul ruing interest in films 
which might otherwise fail to gain 
distribution. 

Several directors who have worked 
extensively in television had feature 
films on show, including Marek. 
Kanicvskn's Another Country, a very 
‘English', film based on Julian Mitch- 
ell’s stage play; Pal O’Conner’s Cal, 
winner of a Best Actress award al 
Cannes for Helen Mirren; nnd Steven 
Frcnrs 1 The Hit, a quality thriller with 
obvious commercial imssihilities. Kilt- 
ing Fields, vet another offering horn 
the Duvid I’uUnum stuhie. has seen b 
critical und commercial success. In 
addition, a number or television ori- 

S inated films were screened, including 
tewarl MacKinnon's Ends ana 
Means, Phil Mutiny's Through An 
Unknown Lund, and Ben Bolt’s Rainy 
Day Women, all recently seen an 
Channel 4. while the BBC affiliations 
included Mare Karlin's For Memory 
mid June Bukova's Sunset People, 
Films like Ken McMullen’s iking and 4 
Doing, Mark Brice’s Sacred Hard 
Singers, ami T imothy Neat's UdUf. 
continued Edinburgh's long 
documentary tradition. : 

Brice's film was one of nil encourag- 
ing number or features emanalinf 
from the National Film mid Television' 
School, but if the long term health of 
the British film industry wilt require 
the cneoiimgcmLMit of such diverse . 
young film-milkers, the success of 
British Film Year will he largely de- 
pendent on the ability of the organised 
to convince the potential , as well as the 
actual, cinema-going audience to leave 
their firesides lit large numbers f« 
films like Comfort anti Joy nnd On- 
to this respect, the filial gain nltfi 


Nell Jord tin's 'Die ( 'nmiHiny of Wolves, 
u highly iilerutc, beautifully shot fan- 
laity, is the kind of film which might 

■ . ■ * ■ i i . .i _ i. ... J Ain 


^ui jww^w^asoCTcty anqpoutics liampfflaiy; dornocraqy on to lndian 1 ' 1 
C fotnilyandits corol- politics but ‘rather of the peksistoncc^ ■’ 

■ i ^ rc dltary principfc and a. ■ fhere of sirong hcredUary prindnisi 

on blood, UW ytai a rtaJoKre^Shv W •’ 5 
; bwoditary : TtructUrcs (admmed|y Q bl B /dauSter 5 uSdS ' 


i ^ ; poliUcal 1 Tncb rer Gandhi Jas ; , 

fo«' h or fodian: MUstiy (anriw?t 


iusi lie able in bridge thu perceived g*P 
between artistic excellence and finoJ'- . 
ciul viability; full houses for cxirsva - 
gniitly expansive American produc- 
tions muy tcm|X>rurily satisfy w tv 
hihi tor’s bunk malingers, but a 6*5 
4 . uincly thriving native film industry, 
able to demonstrate its renaissance oi 

screen nnd nt the box office, rd** 
than largely in rhetoric, would surety 
. bQ to everyone’s ndvnntnge. J 
Tlic success or failure in the noriir* . • 
; months of the films shown al 
btfrgh may indicate the true sizcpH^ 
task which faces the British fllmMS 
try in general, and the launch of 1 
i: Film Year hi particular- Uteg. 
ciriama business worldwide, find® . 
film-making and exhibition stands * 
something of a crossroads: Brit ish ru® 
Year is a potedtialiy invaluable cor 
tnbution to directing it on a path wnic» 
will secure long term viability- ' 

Such a success will not, however, w 
, achieved by simple tub*thumping' 
which, there has nerhnps beep J • 

i much already, or by an expens' 
promotional campnigti fhp-fcSv 
backed up with releases: of suffix .• 

: quality to main tsih any impetus n . 

generate. The film-makers thems^vw 
; must be given every encoiirageirie^'^ 

Is on them that the success or fahw* , ■ / 

' the entire enterprise will 

reBt. If 'doing so requires h Jr 
rethink of the financial ahd exhibd ■ 
systems, much goodwill and comw* 
sense will be required all. round* » h . 

1 industry (arid with a Government) w? 

; especially famed for either. V . 

' ; The auihoi writes regularly onf&n 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Food, glorious food . . . 


According to the National Food Sur- 
vey's 1982 figures and the Brewers’ 
Society's Beer Facts , our individual 
weekly consumption of foodstuffs in 
Britain falls as follows: 38.71 oz of 
meat and allied products. 5.04 of fish, 
31 .03 oz of bread, 4 1 . 1 1 oz of potatoes , 
4.33 oz of margarine, 3,51 oz of eggs, 
3.80 oz of cheese, 12.30 oz of sugar and 
preserves, 2.0 oz of tea and 3.64 pints 
of beer. 

Statistical details are easily com- 
piled. What do we actually know about 
these foods? In fact, our understand- 
ing is very limited because our normal 
approach to studying food has been 
and remains fragmented, even 
piecemeal. There has been a compart- 
mentaUzation of interest in the subject 
and there is a tendency for study to 
focus on one component or stage in the 
production to consumption process 
without effecting any understanding of 
the overall process. 

What is required is an integrative 
study approach that will help build a 
complete picture of a particular food 
item. Such an approach would centre 
on one commodity, taking a holistic 
view In which all aspects of the produc- 
tive process would be incorporated 
into an interdisciplinary case study. As 
well as the obvious advantages to 
teachers and students, this might pro- 
vide policy-makers with a greater 
awareness of the possible outcomes of 
their many food-related decisions. At 
a time when the international “food 
crisis” is deepening rather than easing 
- desperate hunger on the one hand, 
legislated food "mountains” in Europe 
and the USA on the other - such 
study is anything but trivial. 

Food, as any anthropologist will tell 
you, is fundamental to all culture. 
Even the British, who are proverbially 
unserious and casual about their eating 
(compared to, say, the French), spend 
between a quarter and a third of the 
waking day in the preparation, eating 
and clearing away of meals. 

Food maintains life. It is the basis of 
a major industry with profound en- 
vironmental ramifications, both in the 
countryside and in our cities. It is 
deeply symbolic; both to persons on or 
below tne "breadline* and to social 
and economic elites. Food-related 
proverbs and adages pervade our lan- 
guage. We sing songs about it. We 
watch television programmes about it. 
It has even penetrated the educational 
system, ana at all levels: from biscuit- 
making In infant school to university 
degrees in hotel and catering manage- 
ment, food science or nutrition. Food 
and drink dominate leisure spending. 


Lynette 
Roseaman 
argues for 
a greater 
understanding of 
the role of food 

We have become accustomed to an 
“international” diet: alongside the tra- 
ditional British fish and chip shops, 
there are now outlets for pizzas, Amer- 
ican hamburgers, curry, chop suey, 
kebabs and other, more exotic, 
cuisines. 

Yet for all that food is central to our 
way of life, we quickly cease to 
recognize its importance, in a society 
which, by world standards, is still 
highly prosperous, we tend to take our 
food for granted. George Orwell forc- 
ibly underlined this when he said In 
The Road to Wigan Pier. 

A human being is primarily a bag 
for putting food Into; the other 
functions and faculties may be 
more godlike, but in point of time 
they come afterwards ... I think it 
could be plausibly argued that 
changes of diet are more important 
than changes of dynasty or even of 
religion. The Great War, for inst- 
ance, could never have happened if 
tinned food had not been invented. 
And the history of the past 400 
years in England would have 
been immensely different if it 
had not been for the introduction 
of root-crops and various other 
vegetables at the end of the Middle 
Ages, and a little later the introduc- 
tion of non-alcoholic drinks (tea, 
coffee, cocoa) and also of distilled 
liqueurs to which the beer-drinking 
English were not accustomed. Yet 
It is curious how seldom the all- 
importance of food is recognized. 
You see statues everywhere to 
politicians, poets, bishops, but 
• none to cooks, bacon-curers or 
market gardeners. 

If one examines the existing state of 
knowledge about food, one is struck by 
the degree to which it has not been 
synthesized. While everyone's life is to 
some extent shaped and conditioned 
by food, it has a direct occupational 
significance only to some sectors of the 
population: caterers, food producers 
and retailers, agriculturalists, nutri- 


tionists, dietitians, Orwell’s unmemor- 
iaiized heroes. Such people arc the 
"experts". Their expertise is inevitably 
so specialized that it makes little or no 
sense to the non-specialist (or to 
specialists in other areas). The result 
is that our understanding of particular 
food items and of the social and 
economic significance of food general- 


ly Is limited and partial. The failure of 
the educational system to synthesize 
and disseminate all this knowledge Is at 


the heart of a widespread ignorance of 
the role food actually plays in society. 

Food and its consumption has re- 
ceived little serious academic study by 
social scientists. It has been neglected 
by sociologists, anthropologists, histo- 
rians. political scientists and- psycho- 
logists. In her Sociology of Food and 
Ealing, Anne Murcott alleges that 
sociologists have been particularly 
neglectful. There is, she snys, “no 
identifiable sociological literature 
dealing with British culinary practices, 
menus and manners, with beliefs and 
concepts about food and its value, with 
the social organization of the provision 
of meals - leave alone how they may 
all relate to the position of those able 
to overeat while many go short". 

So, despite the crucial significance 
of food, few people possess a deep and 
reasoned understanding of what they 
consume. The information required to 
compile and disseminate the whole 
story is available but needs to be 
collated and synthesized. Integrative 
case studies of Individual food items 
can give what Reay Tannahill in his 
Food In History has called a "panor- 
amic view" which can usefully enlight- 
en both producers and consumers 
alike. 

Such a study would draw from a 
range of disciplines, integrating their 
work into an examination of each stage 
of the process which moves a product 
from its place of origin to the point of 
consumption. This would fall into 
three related parts: production , 
marketing and consumption. In each 
part, the emphasis would be on collat- 
ing information as part of an inter- 
dependent cycle which would relate 
the various stages by which a particular 
food Item entered the . diet. Michael 
Harris, recently retired director of 
Oxfam, had such a perspective in mind 
when he said: "The Food shortage 
which leads to a ’disaster’ is not just 
caused by drought; it’s also land ten- 
ure, farming methods, pridng and 
marketing”. 

With reference to tea (as a single 
instance) the case study would begin 
by locating the product In Its Interna- 



tional context. It establishes how the 
leaf is grown nnd manufactured; the 
logistics of the world tea trade; who 
owns the plantations; who is employed 
in the cultivation process and the 
conditions under which they work and 
live. At the next stage, one begins to 
see how marketing practices help to 
obscure the complexities of production 
from the consumer. The effectiveness 
of marketing is reflected in the extent 
to which consumption is taken for 
granted. The development of this 
consumer complacency is something 
that ententes both historically anu 


that emerges . both 
contemporaneously . 


Integrating each stage in the produc- 
tion/consumption cycle only partially 


eliminates compart mcntahzation. 

Only by superimposing an interdisci- 
plinary perspective does (he whole 
story become clear. The complexities 
of production, marketing and con- 
sumption can only be explained with 
reference to a wide range of research 
material. To use Michael Harris's 
example, land tenure is a specific 


historical legacy; farming methods are 
conditioned by economic, climatic, 
geographic and biological factors; pric- 
ing is the essence or economic man- 
ipulation; marketing is governed bjr a 
range of variables, from economics 
through sociology to pure psychology. 
■ An integrative case study provides a 
conceptual framework for the study of 
any food item and enables an examina- 
tion of a complete product whose 
separate components are locked into a 
specific socio-economic context. It 
provides a logical structure with which 
to describe apd analyse how and where 
a commodity is produced and mar- 
keted, the principal participants, the 
consqniers, and so on. ■ , 


An integrative approach would in- 
crease academic understanding of the 
subject. Its value over a compartmen- 
talized approach lies in its ability to 
explain. Given such a widened capabil- 
ity, academic research could be of 
greater value to the world of trade than 
it is at present. It could convey an 
awareness of how each stage in the 
production/consumption cycle fits Into 
the overall process. It could enlighten 
public and government as to what 
exactly is marketed and consumed. If 
we arc to have any hope of improving 
conditions in production areas, parti- 
cularly in the Third World, we must 
recognize that even the most taken- 
for-granted products represent the end 
of a long and complex series of interre- 
lated processes. ''Th rowing food at” 
Ethiopia is, as most observers recog- 
nize, only a very short-term answer to 
the problem. Food and food supply 
represent a powerful intellectual - 
not just fiscal and economic - chal- 
lenge to the developed nations. Han- 
nah Wright outlined the problem in the 
New Statesman: 

If intellectuals ... as the “culture- 
bearers of the nation” continue to 
consider food and drink an un- 
worthy subject for creative and 
critical thought, we will have less 
and less culture to bear for a sadder 
and sicker nation. Our national 
diet, national health and national 
brain power will be left to the 
disintegrated and self-interested 
attentions of farmers, food manu- 
facturers and retailers. 


The author is a research graduate in die 
Scottish Hotel School at the University, 
of Strathclyde . . 


New starts, new resolutions and new diaries: The THES sets some teasers for 1985 


1. Probably the diarist of the last three years: 
Thursday January 1 

Bank Holiday In England, Scotland, Ireland and- 
Wales 

These are my New Year’s resolutions: 

1 1 will help the blind across the road 

2 1 will hang my trousers up 

3 I will put the sleeves back on my records 

4 I will not start smoking 

5 I will stop squeezing my spots 

6 I will be kind to the dog 

7 I will help. the poor and ignorant 

8 After hearing the disgusting noises from • 
downstairs last night, I have also vowed never 
to drink alcohol. - 

2. Perhaps the greatest woman diarist of the 

twentieth centuiy, whose journals have becoqie 
onC of the sacred tyxts of the feminist move- 
ment. ■ :s ; V .. 

January 13935 ' 4; ; ?k./--V- t.- ! W- - ■ •• 

Went with Henry to see "the street of early 1 
sorrows", where ite played as a boy. A snowy 
night in Brooklyn. Small red brick houses as in 
small towns in Germany. Heniy's school. The 
window of his room, so bare, with an old window 
shade. The tin factory he described in Black 
Spring. For a long time 1 have sought : the 
justification for Henry’s anger, hostilities and . 
revenges. I believed It was a reaction to unusual 
suffering. So many American writers show this 
bitterness and hatred. 

3. The "noblest agitator” spent a year in the 
(young) United States studying agriculture on a 
rented farm at North Hempstead, Long Island; 
prominent among. his hand-luggage W“ the 
Englishman’s Incisive and unflagging interest' 
In all things meteorological. 

1818 

Jan 1 Same weather 
■ 2 Same weather 

3 Heavy rain 

4 Afrost that makes us jump and skip about 

like 1 larks. ; 

• 5 Frost. Like what we call "a hard frost in 
.-^.England.. 

■ 4 t Normally, only the diaries of the great and 


The New Year Quiz 


New Year Is the lime for new starts, new 
resolutions and new diaries. There's optimism 
in the air, but often too unease and desponden- 
cy: the old year pulls heavily backward, the new 
stretches uncomfortably forward. Often happy 
and convivial, the new year can also be 

K rofoundly lonely. As like as not, the diary will 
e the first resort. 

Below, a selection from some turn-of-the- 
year diaries. The mood fluctuates quite a bit 
with the circumstances and nature of the 
Writers), but the same Impressions and feelings 

TBEg ft offering prfze^ ^ £20 book 


famous, or at least, the exceptional, are of 
lasting Interest; this, though, as the authors 
made clear In their title made a virtue of the 
diarist’s Insignificance; “Why should I not 
publish my diary? I have often seen reminisc- 
ences of people I have never even heard of , and 1 
foil to see - because I do not happen to be a 
’.'Somebody” >■ why my diary should not be 


Interesting’. He was right and “The Lanrels”, 
Brickfield Terrace, Holloway has entered the 
imagination. 

JANUARY 1. I had intended concluding my 
diary last week; but a most important event hag. 
happened, so I shrill corttinue for a little while 
longer ori foe fly-leaves attached to the end of my 
last year’s diary. 

5. In 1926, literary success for this diarist was 
still a couple Of years off, but the tone is pretty 
unmistable: nearly, 60 years later, the fondly 
genes - shuttling between Somerset and Greek 
Street - have produced a near-identical Hler- 
ary style. 


tokens for the first three entries opened which 
correctly Identify the authors of the following 
(and the answer to one simple question). Failing - 
completely correct entries, prizes will go to the- 
best three, so guesses are in order. 

Entries, which must be submitted by 
Wednesday, January 26, Orst post, should be 
marked "New Year Competition” and sent to 
The Times Higher Education Supplement, 
Priory House, St John’s I*ane, London EC1M 

4BX. ' ■■“' ■ ■ ■ i 

The dues are lavish, not to say obvious, and 
(herte may be. worse ways of kickstarting the. 
i,^ 4 - term. Godd luck ami happy ■■ new year. ; 


Friday 1 January 1926 . 

I hear that they are talking of starting a new year. 

I hope that it will be more of a success than the 
last.: 

6. 1*1118 diarist provides perhaps the best 
purchase we have on the springs of her 
brother's art; no.mean observer of the natural 
scene herself. 

Again I fiave neglected to write iriy Journal - 
NeW Year’s Day is passed Old Christinas Day and : 
I have recorded nothing. It is today January llth, 
Tuesday 1803 - on Christmas Day 1 dressed 
myself ready to go U> Keswick In a returned 
chaise, but did not go. On Thursday 30th 
December I went to K. Wm rode before me to the 
foot of the hill nearest. Keswick, Wstopped our 
horse close to the ledge .opposite a tuft of 
primroses three flowers in Full blossom arjdaBuq, 
they reared themselves up among; the green raois. 

7. Utter, and rather self-pllying gloom from 
two Frenchmen who now are regarded as 

: among the greatest mouthpieces and catalysts 
of their literary generation; claustrophobia to 


agoraphobia In nine days! 

Jamlary 1 1870 

Today, the first day of the year, no calls, none of 
our friends, nobody: solitude and suffering. 
January 10 1870 

Dizziness, uneasiness, a sort of terror: such is the 
effect that crowds have today on my poor nervous 
: system. 

8. “England” might seem a little fuzzy for a 
by-line but the author had Just returned home 
from a trip to Paris; not since Trollope had 
anyone treated writing In such n rarabustlously 
Industrial way, old fashioned Staffordshire 
nous at work. 

England, Tuesday 2 January 1905 

Last year 1 wrote 282,100 words,- exclusive 4 of. 

; rewriting. I had several grave disappointments ' 

. including the result of my visit to Scotland, and 
foe result of £hristina. foe loss of a dog arid a 
pocket book, and .'the commercial failure of A 
Great Man was a genuine surprise to me. I firmly 
decided to marry. 

9. Sentimental nonsense about stone walls and 
-'iron bars apart, this entry expresses (he sense of 
'freedom that can be found or earned even In the, 
most oppressive and unpromising of surround-; 
Inga. 

: Special Unit, Barlinnie 
2nd Jonuair 1976 

It'd an exciting time for me at the age of 31 os 1 am. 
finding out a great deal about myself . j am making 
new relationships and living In a world totally 
unknown to me. 1 love it yet there arc times when 
I hate it. 1 am tom between two worlds 
. alienated from the old one and a stranger in the 
new one. 

Even though 1 am in prison , these are the finest , 
.years I've ever known. There are times when’! am ' 
not in prison, when 1 have transcended this and 
..Teel free. There ^ one thing that lam sure of, that. 
I have been In a personal prison all my life until . 
these past few years. 

1 There is no arguing that George Orwell’s 
! Nineteen Eighty Four was the book of the ^egr. 
. last year. But. to squeeze one last drop outof foe 
• whole, overtired business, who wrote 19851 
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BOOKS 

Capturing the imagination 


by Margaret Boden 

Turing's Man: western culture 
in the computer age 
by J. David Bolter 
Duckworth, £12.95 
ISBN07156 19179 

The Fundamental Crislsfn Psychiatry; 

unreliability of diagnosis 

by Kenneth M. Colby and 

James E. Spar 

Charles C-. Thomas 

ISBN0398 04788 X 

The Creative Computer: machine 

Intelligence and human knowledge 

by Donald Mlchle and Rory Johnston 

Viking, £12.95 

ISBN 0 670 80060 0 

"Man as machine", "machines like 
men" - it doesn’t seem to matter which 
fnrm of words one chooses. Doth can 
express the vision , or the nightmare , of 
artificial intelligence (Al). But 
although ideas from A I arc crucial to 
these three books, these phrases arc 
not equally apt to all three. Only one 
book focuses primarily on “machines 
like men”. The others consider "man 
os machine", in n cultural or psychiat- 
ric context. 

Cultural issues ore Imaginatively 
explored by David Bolter, in a wide- 
ranging volume sparkling with ideas 
anaintrigumg resonances. The vision 
of “Turing's man" - man as informa- 
tion-processor - existed long before 
Alan Turing provided his mathemati- 
cal arguments for taking it as reality. 
At least since Plato, much western 
thought has reflected a formalistic, 
mathematical, cast of mind which 
Turing merely revivified. But current 
philosophical interest In AI, whether 
in professional journals or the popular 
press. Is not due only to Turing: it is a 
reaction to computer technology. Bol- 
ter shows how contemporary technolo- 
gies (again, nt least since Plato) have 
continually Informed philosophical 
theories about knowledge aud reality - 
including ourselves. As it was for the 
Greeks with weaving and pottery, so it 
is for us wiih the electronic computer: 
the artifact moulds the artificer. 

Boiler gives sfiortshrift to the notion 
that A! b a “science", and dismisses 
• (rather too quickly) the claim (hat it 
might help in developing a scientific 
. psychology. He sees It as one of many 
'• metaphors for thq' mind (sotrfe of V 


liability involved in applying a given 
set of criteria in a particular case. This 
is especially worrying because diagno- 
sis is not just about labelling; in clinical 
practice, a rose by any other name 
might possibly smell as sweet - but it 
would be pruned and watered dif- 
ferently. 

Colby and Spar's book provides a 
lively and readable - and philosophi- 
cally well-informed - introduction to 
the fundamental disputes in psy- 
chiatry. Instead of a dry methodologic- 
al text on diagnostic problems, scat- 
tered with statistical tables, they give 
us nine dialogues, plus a finale wherein 
every previous speaker takes part. The 
dramatis personae include a you ng and 
old psychiatrist, an academic clinician, 
a metaphysician, a clinical psycholog- 
ist, a biological and a psychiatric 
scientist, ana (of course) a grantsman. 
In addition, there is a mind scientist, 
who puts forward a Turingesque view 
of human purpose and personality. 

The final “frcc-for-all ends with an 
argument about the usefulness 
(whether scientific or therapeutic) of 
computational models in psychiatry. 
Do they represent a radically new wav 
of conceiving mental illness which will 
help us to cure it or prevent it7 The 
academic clinician is not convinced: 
“Wc have enough ways of dehumaniz- 
ing people without adding another one 
such as comparing them to a compu- 
ter". But the psychiatric and biological 
scientists, while having certain re- 
servations, agree that it may be fruitful 
to think of the patient (and his or her 
self-awareness and capacity for self- 
repair) in "symbolic-representational" 
terms. In the end, many questions and 
disagreements remain -but that is true 
to the current state of psychiatry. 

The prominence of the computa- 
tional view in (his diagnostic dialogue 
is not surprising, for Colby is a 
psychiatrist who was also one of the 
pioneers of computer simulation. His 
programmed, model of paranoia 
(PARRY) is mentioned in passing by 
Bolter, as an ultra-Leibnizian attempt 
to reduce even the irrational to logic. 
Leibniz, writing in the eighteenth 
century, had expressed the hope that 
future statesmen and scientists, in- 
stead of getting locked Into irresolv- 
able verbal arguments, would sav: • 
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This digital version of Edward Munch’s “The Scream”, displayed on 
the Prestel Viewdata system, still retains much of Its power, from 
Annabel Jankei and Rocky Morton’s Creative Computer Graphics 
(Cambridge University Press, £15.95). 


Intelligence will one day be achieved. 
Nor ao they doubt that this is a good 
thing. Indeed, they see the new tech- 
nology as an urgent necessity: "With it, 
our future looks brighter than we can 
imagine. Without it, we may have no 
future at all." 

Their claim that We have "no future 
at all" without Al assumes that nuclear 
weapons will continue to be developed 
and stockpiled bv various nalions> 
How can AI possibly help7 Isn’t it an 
additional threat, allowing crucial de- 
cisions that should be taken by people 
to be taken by machines? Michie and 
Johnston reply that the calculations 
required for controlling complex tech- 
nology in defence And Industry cannot 
be made by the human mind. They 
agree that decisions should not be 


haf Ai Is a “science", and dismisses ®JjJ e verbal arguments, would say: • ndfogy in defence and Industry cannot 
[rather too quickly) the claim (hat it- • Otnne, let us calculate I”. In the final be made by the human mind. They 

night help in developing a scientific * wok M s °* the future, it is not agree that decisions should not be 

ixychology. He sees it as one of many us , Who will be invited. The made (dr strongly influenced) by 

metaphors for the mind (sotrte oE - exhortation will be: “Como, and britig. '^machines. - If those machines are 
*hfch are admittedly '; better" thatr IW- computers with you*..' Let us- 1 computers programmed without the 
other's) ^whkb Will eventually be fe-:’- calculate -together}*. j benefit of Al techniques: Their point is 
paced by metaphors springing from a f. * Donald . Michie could be described not that machines lacking .AI might 
technology wq omnrit [now Imagine* [ ?4SS? se,, SS . , '? T “ rin £? man”, make the wrong decision, but that AI 

AI ppgnimS ons "wonderfully deyer . Hot .pmy ' dkj he slid workat Bletchley . Is needed to make sure that a compu- 
pntamen^. Iikc the niovingrtigurcs ' ' J* cracking the ter’s decision (right or wrong) can be 

on the, Strasbourg clock whttb cap- ■ ENluMA| code there),. bu( he is the understood - and so rationally asses- 
tured the medieval imagination. They ; founder-director of the Turing Iristf- : • sed - bv the. human who W thr 
arc not primarily idtepaed to perform ' mte, an - Al-research organization 

fnnr.Awm in mnl'* mnn M.A a*. ifVino hnntr Tttvintftte *U 


hired the 


ourg clock .■wnfeh cap- ENIGMA^ code there), but he 
ieyal imagination. They founder-director of the Turing 
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computers programmed without the' 
benefit of Al techniques: Their point is ■ 
not that machines lacking AI might 
make the wrong decision, but that AI 
Is needed to make sure that a compu- 
ter's decision (right or wrong) can be 
understood ana so rationally asses- 
sed - by the human who has the 
ultimate responsibility 'for decision- 
making. 

■ That is, automated systems making 
complex add urgent decisions need a 


(nor even to mala money), but to frying to bring Turing's Mmjnalldteis ‘‘-making/: ' ' . 7 

I ihuirote. What foey ;flluttrate Is an ' £ fnUtion. Michie anc} his co-author, ■ • That Is, automated systems making 
emerging world-view - Which ea^h of; Johnston, have ho doubts, that ' . complex arid urgent decisions need a 
ui; ;eyen Jhe most^dpriservaUve or (funds wiHing) ‘ , human-like , ’ .m.achhie /'human winding, through which peo- 

Bolter's main Interest, in computers,' 

Ilicn; Is as cultural, objects. * ,4 -' 

He sees many sodptal and cosmblb* /% ' KlTAT ; . . wpara Forsyth has achieved one of 

gicai theories as reflecting various; •. £TL WJlL. vli - - -wfotnsmproytelnganintrocfocUonto 

types of ‘'finite* -and "infinite".- .!• ■ • ' • : v • ■ \ expert systems which- impractical and 

mathematics. Computer sdehce is fi : J ■■ accqsable to a wide audience. How- 


Bolter'S main Interesk'in computers,' ■ 
then; is as cultural objects. v - 
. He sees[ many societal and eosmblb* : . 
gicai theories as reflecting various; -■ 
types or ‘'finite* -and ^Infinite" ■ .! 
- mathematics. Compiiter sciericc is fl : . 
n/te, but profoundly exciting because it • : 
offers both order and freedom. This . 
heady creative mix characterizes -tire 
computer as.- cosmos". Bolter spcfctfe'.'- 
. latte that future creation myths will < •: 
emphasize, playfulness and- rt-crca- 
.floni i aecxredJhjdy, and Wjtl put . ah end 
to':jdea» of infinUe. progress arid’ , 
soqelal striving (found in Oreek< : 
Christian, flnbghienrivenlr and Marx- : . 

•• lit thought). The result will be “a new . 
.ntodei.for Uip individual and his addle- 


advice 


lar situation, because of a series of 
highly improbable coincidences, thb 
was the correct thing to do. But one of 
the human operators, not knowin# 
why the computer (which to him wail 
windowlcts "black box") had taken 
this apparently dangerous action, de- 
cided in over-ride it manually - thus 
milking the situation even worse. 

Their second prediction, that with 
the new technology wc fnee a future 
“brighter limn we can imagine", is » , 
mere offhand remark . They insist that 
if wc make a resolute commitment to 
rcscnrdi in AI, “We cun foresee the 
day when poverty, hunger, disease and 
political strife have been tamed 
through the use of ncVv knowledge, the 
product of computers ucling as our 
servants, not our slaves". Ibis betrays 
the hook's main message: that compu- 
ters will create and evaluate new idem 
relevant not only to scientific prob- 
lems, hut ui social and political matters 
too. At present, wc worry about 
problems of demography, agnculture, 
pollution, unemployment, and Ine- 
quality of wcnlth. But our worry does 
not result in conspicuous success. 
Michic and Johnston believe that, with 
the development of intelligently crea- 


tive machines, progress is morclikeh. 

To the sceptic who scoffs, “No 
computer could ever be creative!", 
Michic and Johnston reply that our 


pic can inspect their processing. Tins thclim 
does not mean that every detail of the creativi 
computer's operation should be avail- Mich 
able to the numan (who would be current 
thoroughly confused by such informa- show tl 
tion). “Looking through the window" cxainpl 
means asking the computer for ox- bean < 
planations ofits reasoning, expressed progrni 
In ways that the human can under- world's 
stand. This requires Ai techniques, indued 
such as the question-answering (acill- icdly, 
ties whereby today’s “expert systems” more c 
can display their reasoning to the user paltry i 
who demands justification of their liy m , 
advice. If a machine has a sclf-cxplnno- form i 

tory ability, the person working with it progrn 
can appreciate the reasonableness (or despin 
unreasonableness) of its ndvico, and compu 
decide accordingly. the pri 

Michic and Johnston' cite various Tnls 

examples of dangerous situations that venaer 

can arise - that have arisen - without here t 

any “human window". One was the theory 

near-disastrous accident at the Throe to a si 

Mile Island nuclearpowcr-statiofl. So presslr 

many dials wore flashing, so many nerhur 

instant decisions being demanded, that Kcadii 

the plant-operators became totally mid [} ( 

confused: they ignored the Informn- oxncrit 

[Jon, as it was unintelligible to them. bold. <| 

Moreover (as Michic has reported 

elsewhere), at one crucial moment, the 

automated computer-controller ad- Mow 

justed a valve In a way which would losoph 

normally be disastrous. In this particu- verslly 


own creative thinking lakes place 
through processes which in principle 
could be described by n scientific 
psychology, and modelled on a compu- 
ter. Like uoltcr, they sec creativity aii 
mixture of order and freedom, where 
the limits or constraints do not prevent 
creativity so much as enable it. 

Michie and Johnston describe some 
current examples of programs which 
show the beginnings of creativity. Pot 
example, the world-expert on soya- 
bean diseases is now a computer 

a am, which wns written (by the 
's best human expert) with an 
iiiductive-lcnroing rule in it. Admit- 
tedly, this example - and even the 
more complex examples described- is 
paltry enmpured with the human abil- 
ity lo evuluate, associate, and trans- 
form ideas. But they show that » 
program cun surprise Its programmer, 
despite the fact that, in a sense, i 
computer cun do no more than what 
tHoprogriimmcr tells it to do. . 
Tills . is Turing’s man with i 


vcngcnncc. But It Is u long wnv troa 
here lo nn adequate psychologic* 
theory of crcutlvlly, and even further 
to a situation in which society'* most 
pressing problems will ho solved * 

E jrhups even posed - by Al-mt*®- 
oadfiiR Michic mid Johnston s book 
mid Bolter's together is u fasdiiaiini 
experience: the one is nothing if l» . 
bold, the other nulhing if not subtle. . 

Margaret linden lx professor of # 
Insaphy and psychology at the M*' 1 
versify of Sussex. * . 


ever, as frequently occurs with collet 
lions of papers (In this case by ten 




, authors) the quality of delivery is 

.^uneven -and ' tnni* i_ . 


2£ !* 'rtffifc : 


Th ® explanation Is the so- 
callea Iraowledgc engineering bottle- 
t " e term fli VOn to the slow and 
difficult process of encouraging ex- 
perts to articulate tee.ipedafmUghts 
they have gleaned after years of study, ' 
training and practice, followed by 
u Cva iy SB. 0 ,9ii' foodificalion and firlaily 

in 


mv- 

•ihi ?•/ 




, ^tralmotif. Hoconcludcstfcatin thq -towards that goftl. Hwever , -iSSiS pritein’s-Ateey f Onc critidgm nf mu ' 
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»ar AClinlaani at ihe Neuropaychiat L ' 
He msfitetei trig Arigelte). aiKhqwwc : 
teotdd WewIntUvidualsih fltesjredfljf,- 
corifexi 9f p^iafjte^ai^s.' This 
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P^^mputefwftWate. 

® . Imptov^dgoftwar^ efl- 
foplSi aawett *8 inqit'b orive:' 


S9S 

bilityof the 


covered in this book. [' 

Some builders of expert sysWJJ,. 
' have tried to incorporate ilmtcnwwj 
human ability of rooking * ntell ^2 
inferences even when confrontea j 
incomplete or uncertain knowlctjR. 
Unfortunately, the section on iwj:-. 
‘ . enco concentrates entirely on ; 

of "fuzzy" Inference and ignored 
straightforward schemes of logical . 
' ducuon. . 

The social implication* of exp^ ; 

; . systems is slowly emerging a* w 
[ important sub-theme In ATvey-reiatw 
research. In Iho final paper, ^ 

1 Stanler, q well-known commenw^ 
on the impact of technology on • 

.< advocates a • cautious approacn ^ 

1 building and particularly to using'*’*! 

; puter software ns complex as exp® .; 

' systems are likely to become. 
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advocated by 

demand an 

expert 
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wrn generate. .IT on expen 
builtl makes recommendation* 

. resuit in disaster, will my 
! able to advise on my defence? JWVJJJ 

he, iri turn , resort to yet another exp® 

system? 
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Wanting 
respect 
for reality 


The English Novel of History and 
Society 1940-80 
by Patrick Svrlnden 
Macmillan, £22.50 
ISBN 0333 34603 3 
The English Novel In the Twentieth 
Century: the doom of empire 
by Martin Green 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, £12.95 and 
£5.95 

ISBN 07100 9971 land 02768 

In other languages than English the 
same word serves for both ^history" 
and “story", emphasizing the close 
relations Between historical and fic- 
tional narratives. Novels can provide 
historical knowledge, and even be a 
form of history; while historiography 
uses many of the devices of the novel. 

Patrick Swinden’s book juxtaposes 
the novel and history in its title, but 
anyone approaching it with these ex- 
pectations may be disappointed. His 
introduction, admittedly, is vigorous 
and promising; he looks at the work of 
recent novelists whose work is closely 
involved with history, such as Paul 
Scott, J. G . Farrell and D. M. Thomas. 
Swinden makes plain his preference 
for the kind of fiction that is open to 
history rather than self-regarding and 
hermetically sealed against it. As ex- 
amples of the latter he instances 
Samuel Beckett, and, among the Brit- 
ish, B. S. Johnson, Gabriel Josipovici, 
and Christine Brooke-Rose. 

In the rest of Swinden’s book he 
examines the work of six novelists who 
began Writing after 1940, or at least 

E ublished their most substantial and 
nportant work after that year: 
Richard Hughes, Henry Green, 
Anthony Powel(y Angus- Wilson, 1 
Kingsley Amis and V. S. Naipaul. All 
of them fit reasonably well into a 
central English tradition of social and 
moral realism. These chapters provide 

a uate and sometimes good intro- 
ons to the novelists, particularly 
to those who have not been extensively 
written about, like Richard Hughes 
and Henry Green. But the prose is 
often dull and there is not much steady 
awareness of the pressures of histoiy 
and society in these discussions; ft 


comes and goes, and overall Swinden 
is happier with nose-to-the-text close 
reading. This can produce valuable 
observations, as in nis comments on 
the calculated, oddities of Henry 
Green’s style, which slightly realign 
our vision of reality. On the other 
hand, his discussion of Angus Wilson 
never gets beyond a moral finicking 
which becomes very wearisome. 

On Anthony Powell Swinden de- 
velops an Intelligently unfavourable 
critique. He findstt difficult to come to 
terms with thc way Powell’s comedy 
works, complaining of its “sticking to 
the surface*. Swinden once wrote a 
book On Shakespeare’s comedies, and 
it is evident . that he prefers the 
Shakespearean mode. with its hints of 
psychological and emotional depths, 
to that of ; Ben Jonson, which Is 
avowedly and triumphantly an art of 
gesture arid the. nirfacq* things 
Powell is closer to the latfer, I think, as 
is Kingsley Amis, another novelist 
whom Swinden finds deeply interest- 








fc-';./ 








The nineteenth-century actor Ira Aldridge a b Othello, an Illustration 
from Shakespeare in Sable : a history of black Shakespearean actors by 
Errol! Hill (University of Massachusetts Press, $20.00). 


The thick 
plottens 

Reading for the Plot: design and 
Intention In narrative 
by Peter Brooks 

Clarendon Press: Oxfood University 
Press, £17.50 
ISBN0 198158033 ■ 

Here is another work of literary scho- 
larship, from Yale, which echoes the 
methods and ideas of an older genera- 
tion of theorists in Paris. Professor 
Brooks works with concepts, illus-' 
trated by quotation and resume, from 
Roland Barthes, Jean Oenette and 
Tzvetan Todorov, referring back 
where appropriate to Russian Formal- 
ists and Roman Jakobson. The focus of 
interest falls on questions of literary 
and linguistic structure: in particular 
here on the structure qf narrative or 
plot. 

To the narTatologlstiplot is not the 
same thing as story. That there is a 
difference, and thus tye possibility of a 
relationship between ; them, is the 


its dialectic of reality and artifice. 
Professor Brooks sometimes refers to 
this distinction in the terms in which it 
was originally devised: as hlstoire con- 
ceived in opposition to ricit or dis- 
cours, 'the suppofediy real order of 
events in a story (the fabula) as distinct 
from the narrative order of their 


realization in the text (the sjuiet). The 
difference is most obvious in a detec- 
tive story, where discovering what 
reaUy happened constitutes another 
story or constitutes the original story 
differently. This leads Professor 
Brooks to formulate the general prin- 
ciple: “Plot is the active interpretative 
work of discourse on story. 

Professor Brooks explores two diffe- 
rent sources of interest. First, he 
delves into stories to observe charac- 
teristic features of their telling. He sees 
in Stendhal's novels, for instance, a 
“curiously non-retrospective use of 
narrative*' in which “the protagonist 
: ever look* ahead, planning the next! 
moment, projecting the self forward 
through ambition. In this way he 
throws light on the remarkable pace of 
Le Rouge et le noir and La Chartreuse 
/ de Parme, their feel for the movement 
of experience and events through timo; 
Similarly, Flaubert’s opposite tenden- 
cy in L’Education sentimentale to- 
wards what Professor Brooks calls 
“hyper-re trospeefivity” is fllumina- : 
ttngly discovered In the style with Its 
celebrated verb forms and subtle man- 
ipulation of the characters' personal 
perspectives, which result in a plot 
where action appears futile. Professor 
Brooks pays particular attention to 
endings: does the narrative tone not 
change in the events leading up to 
Julien Sorel’s execution, as though this 
took place in an altered context - that 
of life perhaps, as distinct from the 
novel he ambitiously tried to turn his 
career into? Does Flaubert’s prdddric, 
who finds satisfaction in recalling an 
incident— “the best we ever had" - 
which occurred before the novel's 


lng, but whom he has difficulty in 
responding to. He shows how Amis’s 
fiction is prompted by an irritable 
dissatisfaction with the whole of real- 
ity, but tends to tut-tut over this radical 
stance as something sadly immature, 
instead of seeing it as the basis for an 
important if disturbing form of comic 
art, Swinden expresses himself with 
■refreshing bluffness, but at times his 
perception as well as his tone seems 
blunt. He quotes a bravura description 
of an air-raid from Powell’s The Sol- 
diers Art, .drawing attention to its 
theatrical and painterly images,, but 
concludes that though beautifully dode 
it makes the war seem too remote: 
“One does begin to wonder whether 
Jenkins, or Powell, ought not to show a 
little more respect for reality". The 
tone is that of the testy householder 
complaining that trespassers ought to 
■show a little more respect for his 
property. Swinden is right to reject the 
postmodernist assumption that there is 


no reality, only texts reflecting other 
texts; but his unreconstructed episte- - 
Biological naivety is too naive by half. 

, Martin iGreejrsi book, which , also v *, 
attempts'. te grapple with history, isj.p 
double disappointment. This is, in the 
first instance, because he has an impor- 
tant subject - the literary response to 
the decline of empire - and he does not 
begin to do it justice. The book will 
also be a disappointment, perhaps an 
embarrassment, to readers of Martin 
Green’s earlier works as a literary 
critic and cultural historian, which 
were idiosyncratic and sometimes 
eccentric, .but also substantial and 
well-argued; his study of English liter- 
ary culture in the 1920s and 1930s, 
Children of the .Sun, was a brilliant 
instance. In thjs mow book Greeny 
impressionistic pattern-making oper- 
ates in a distressingly casual and per- 
functory fashion. Kipling is presented 


right-wingers Evelyn Waugh and 
Kingsley Amis. Oreen is more con- 
cerned i with using those writers fls; 


Counters 

theft 1 ' inSrriiftia? qualjtiet[and%iidtf£ 


approacn Barrens our ine complexities 
or Kipling's art and ignores his uneasy 
relationship with the British ruling 
class whose spokesman he became. 

Against Kipling Martin Green sel6 
the anti-imperialists Joyce and Lawr-. 
ence, and, in our own day, Doris 
Lessing; aligned with Kipliiig are the 


with “etc"; “Yeats, Synge, Moore, 
etc"; “Ibsen, D’Annunzio, Haupt-. 
mann etc"; “Jane Austen, Dickens, 
Thackeray, etc". He gives the impress- , 
ion of operating at a considerable 
distance from his material, and of,, 
preferring instant generalizations to. 
analysis and argument. Green likes to 
paint with a very broad brush, which 
can be as effective in atticism as in any. 
other art If it is properly done.; But in 
this case the result is a messy blur. 

Bernard Bergonzi t : 

Bernard Bergohil is professor' of 
English at the University of Warwick. 

Lawrence and Wishart have published 
at £4.95 a collection of essays /ruide the 
Myth : Orwell, views from the left 
edited by Christopher Norris. Contri- 
butors include Beatrix Campbell and 
Stuart Hall. ■■ 


beginning, imply a still more pessimis- 
tic conclusion regarding thc distance 
which separates life from the artifice of 
mcaning7 

These reflections point to Professor 
Brooks’s other interest, which is less 
that of a critic observing how plots are 
structured, than that of a theorist in 
search of an explanation of why they 
are structured as they are. Thc obvious 
explanation (“Because that is thc way 
the story was") will not serve. The 
plots of novels arc generally not estab- 
lished by tradition, nor arc they shaped 
by the requirements of a distinct 
literary form. Perhaps because of their 
liability to shapelessness, the process 
of story-making and telling acquires a 
special interest, and may even be a 
feature of the narrative. It is so in 
varying degrees in the examples Pro- 
fessor Brooks takes: Balzac's Peait de 
chagrin , Dickens’s Great Expectations , 
Conrad's Heart of Darkness and 
Faulkner's Absalom, Absalom i Impli- 
citly, all stories are life recalled and in a 
sense repeated, and Professor Brooks 
holds that this activity has a psychic 
significance which is not Identical with 
the significance of the story being told 
- what is supposed to have happened 
originally. Narrative significance 
stands out most clearly in a situation of 
contrast with the primary tale, as (in 
the case of Heart of Darkness ) in 
Marlow's narration of thc story of 
Kurtz, Curiously, Professor Brooks 
docs not mention Kierkegaard's im- 

G ortant work on “repetition'', perhaps 
ecausc (like Proust) he did not inter- 
pret Its significance in terms of plot. 

Large speculative, not to say 
metaphysical, questions arc raised by 
this aspect oi Professor Brooks's 
analysis, which he is too absorbed in 
expounding to reflect on very fully. His 
dialectic appears to rest on the assump- 
tion that “really" life mokes no narra- 
tive sense, that all stories are pure 
fabrications. Was Nietzsche right in 
characterizing this mentality as at best 
tragic and at worst destructively nihi- 
listic? If thc meaning of narrative has 
to be grasped ultimately by contrast 
with the essentially unnaTratable con- 


transformative drive within both lan- 


dition of life, is (his true not only of the 
textual fictions of Borges and Beckett 
but also of stories in (say) the Bible? 
Professor Brooks recognizes that “plot 
has become an object of suspicion in 
modernist fiction, but asserts never- . 
theless that, “telling the. seifs , story 
remains out indispensable thread in 
the labyrinth of temporality." Will any 
thread do, patently man-made fibres 
■ as well as seemingly natural ones7 
Many novelists - Scott, Mapzpnr, 
Tolstoy, even Zola - chose and 
fashioned their narrative material with 
definite ideas about Its naturalness and 
; what .it was meant to show, which 
^variously differ from the view held by, 
professor Brooks. Were they mis- 
taken? 

Professor Brooks regards plot as a 
kind of language, ana language as 
similarly doing something to 'reality 
rather than truly stating it. Words are 
put in place of things and change' them. 
To understand the sequences and 
patterns of events which are gene rated 
by. narrative, he sometimes refers to 
"such basic categories of verbal sighi- . 
fication as metonymy and metaphor -r- 
meaning . through substitution and 
transformation. Then In two theoretic- 
al chapters he sets up a model, which 
seems to offer an explanation for the 


Lacan, and he cites particularly 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle and the 
case history of the WolfMan, relative- 
ly late works where thc relationship of 
narrative to what is narrated is no 
longer naively literal, but more like 
“an equation between two unknown 
quantities”. The reality of the instinc- 
tual life cannot be expressed literally, 
but only mythically; and the ritual of 
telling and nearing myth, which is the 
ground on which narrative is formed, 
offers psychic release from the painful 
pressure of repressed instinct. 

Thc fact that Freud did not insist on 
one authoritative version of the Wolf 
Man’s story suggests to Professor 
Brooks a point of similarity with 
modernist writing, where a text’s 
meaning is established as much by the 
reader as by the author - as a patient 
works .out neurotic material with his 
analyst in the “in-between” world of 
transference. Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle suggests even more points of 
similarity with literary narrative. Did 
not the shel!-shockea patients’ com- 
pulsion to repeat traumatic material 
reveal a wish to live, to live through, to 
revivify experience which led to a kind 
of release from it, a kind of death? And 
does not narrative pursue its series of 
adventures, its course of life, towards a 
necessary end, also a kind of death, 
without which there could be no sense 
that they belonged together as a story7 
Thc meaning of all the events on tnc 
way, thc meaning of the narrative 

B roccss itself, is defined for Professor 
rooks In relation to the end, from 
which life may deviate, which it may 
resist and exist in ignorance of, but to 
which it must surely come at last, in a 
return to its normal, its real condition 
“devoid of interest, energy, and the 
possibility of narration". 

It is a bleak view, and it seems at 
times to resemble tne experience of 
reading a novel rather as a theory of 
laughter resembles mirth. If leading 
novels had become a nearly incompre- 
hensible activity, a compulsion as 
neurotic as the obsessive repetitions 
described by Freud, this book might 
explain it. Has one point of difference 
been overlooked in the comparisons 
. with psychoanalytic findings, a point 
which Freud himself .recognized? 
Namely this: that the productions of 
neurotic patients are mere caricatures 
of literature and works of ait and 
religious belief. What gives to a novel, 
Including its plot, great literary value, 
may not be the same as that which 
gives it psychoanalytic significance. 
The 'significance of the Maewitch plot 
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The significance of the Magwitch plot 
for Great-Expectations is not explai ned 
by any “narratplogical law that the true 
plot will be the most' deviant", but 
rather by some recognition that humil- 
ity and suffering, generosity and grati- 
tude are of higher spritual worth than 
gentility. and prosperity, self-seeking 
and snobbishness. When such values, 
as these are no longer felt to be really 
part, of literature (or life), there will 
doubtless be plenty of deviant slorie? 
around te give satisfaction. 

A. K. Thorlby • • 

A. K. Thorlby is honorary professor of 
comparative literature at the university 
of Sussex. .... 
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Wesley’s 

theology 

Locke, Wesley, and Ike Method of 
English Romanticism 
by Richard E. Brantley 
University of Florida Press, $30.00 
fSBNO 81300783 6 

Brantley intends his book as a contri- 
bution to both Wesleyan studies and 
studies in Romanticism. His argument 
is that Wesley found a philosophical 
support far his religion of experience 
in Locke’s empiricism, that Wesley’s 
distinctive brand of . philosophical 
theology (like that of Jonathan Ed- 
wards in New England) constituted the 
“Religious Enlightenment”, and that 
English Romantic poetry had its origin 
in tin's convergence of empirical and 
experiential method in what Wesley 
called "experimental religion". Unfor- 
tunately, .although there are individual 


so that is cannot be recommended to 
those in search of a clear and accurate 
account of either the origins of Wes- 
ley's thought or the cigh tec nth-century 
antecedents of Romanticism. 

Brantley takes as his stnrtiug point 
Clifford Hindley’s interesting article 
on “The Philosophy of Enthusiasm'' 
(1957), which investigated Wesley's 
debt to Peter Browne. Browne is best 
known for the version of the doctrine 
of analogy thnt he first worked out in 
response to the freethinker John To* 
land, 'and which brought him into 
conflict with Berkeley. Browne’s The 
Procedure, Extent, and Limits of Hu- 
man Understanding (1728) draws on 
Locke's Essay concerning Human 
Understanding in an attempt to explain 
the possibility ,of human knowledge of 
God in a way that would meet the 
objections of freethinkers. In 1730 
Wesley made an abridgement of 
Browne's Procedure, which he even- 
tually-published as an appendix to the 
1777 edition of his Survey of the 
Wisdom of God in the Creation. He 
also published an abridgement of and 
remarks on Locke's Essay (a work he 
had long known well) in the Arminian 
Magazine from 1782 to 1784. Brantley 
Is right to emphasize both that Locke 
was used to support religious positions 
as well as seciuar ones in the eight- 
eenth century, and that Browne's 
interpretation of Locke was an impor- 
tant influence in forming Wesley’s 
thought,. •- 1 

However, ho does not assess the 
nature of. Wesley’s “Lockean connect . 
don correctly. On the one hand, he 
does not go far enough in, his account 
of how Wesley used Lockean empjric- 
: »m tp support his religion. For eight- 
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Clergy and freethinkers bp tiled ovor ; 

authenticity of scripture and- the 
reliability of the ; apostles* testimony. 
The clergy asserted the Insufficiency of 
natural religion without revealed, out 

,cal . truth of Christianity. The free- . 
thinkers (at least the genuine debts' 
among, them v would, accept only a • 

relr-evideni religion that was "asouW 
thp creation". : ■ • • 

.-;vW m ty waa not much troubled by 
"S accepted, scripture 
:. tmpfittiuy f and ho . was not rawm 'In- 


An Annunciation scene from the Mtrode Altar piece by Robert 
Csmpin, an illustration from The Altar and Altarpiece: sacramental 
themes in early Netherlandish painting by Barbara G. Lane (Harper & 
Row, £15.00). The symbolism of the Flemish Interior in this painting 
suggests both a sanctuary that contains the altar and a tabernacle 
enclosing the Eucharist. 


state could not be relied on to support 
Evangelical religion and led them to 
distance themselves from the state 
church. Five years later. Dr Hempton 
might have pointed out, the Gorham 
case convinced Gladstone at the oppo- 
site end of the ecclesiastical spectrum 
that the state could not be trusted to 
maintain the Catholic principles of the 
Church of England ana he, too, began 
his long march towards liberalism. 
There was a theme here for Dr Hemp- 
ton to work out, but unfortunately he 
ends his book in 1850 for no very good 
reason. 

In addition to his central thesis Dr 
Hempton provides a useful survey of 
other recent work on Methodism, but 
unfortunately he has spoilt what could 
have been an excellent book by his 
desire to get his doctoral thesis into 
print too soon. It is not, as its title 
proclaims, a study of Methodism and 
Politics in British Society. It is a study 
of Wesleyanism and Anglo-Irish poli- 
tics, which is not the same thing. The 
“Liberal" Methodist denominations 
get veiy little attention, less than they 
did in Taylor’s book, though by 1851 
they had the adherence of over a third 
of all English Methodists. But the most 
extraordinary omission from Dr Hemp- 
ton’s book is Wales, which gets one 
solitary mention. Yet Methodism had 
a far greater impact on the Welsh than 
on either the English or the Irish 
nations. If the results of the 1851 
religious census can be trusted, Calvi- 
nistic Methodism had three times the 
level of support in Wales that Wes- 


in the form of narratives, letters, and 
autobiographies can be seen-as part of 
this process. 

On the other hand Brantley over- 
emphasizes Locke and Browne and 
takes little account of the wide range of 
other sources from which Wesley 
drew. He is right to point to the 
connection between Wesley and Ed- 
wards (though Wesley deplored 
Edwards s Calvinism); as he suggests, 
it deserves further Investigation. Bur 
he is wrong to dismiss the influence of 
William Law. Wesley certainly quar- 
relled with Law and disliked mystic- 
ism, but his enormous admiration for 
Law’s early works never altered. If 
abridgement and publication are a test 
of Wesley's assessment of an author's 
importance, then Law, & Kempis, 
Scougal, Brainerd and Halibut-ton 
meant more to Wesley than Locke and 
Browne. 

What is Jacking in this book is the 
necessary sense of the complexity of 
the matters discussed, the patience to 
unravel them properly, and the cour- 
tesy to express the argument dearly for 
the benefit of the reader. Brantley has 
a . tendency to Collapse distinctions (he 
sneers at those historians who rightly 
wsh to differentiate "Methodist” from 
Evangelical") and to heap up asser- 
tions. There is an embarrassing tone of 
self-importance' and . sel f-cangr alula - 


t England. But the political implications 

\/| 1% inf of all this are ignored by Dr Hempton. 

J. ▼ 1C III U It Id L Had Dr Hempton taken the trouble 

to look at Wales, it might have helped 
^ t0 resolve a problem about which he is 

dUinni*! unsure. He twice tells us that by 1820 

% Wesleyan Methodism had “lost con- 


. Methodism and Politics In British 
Society, 1750-1850 
by David Hempton 
Hutchinson, £13.95 
ISBN 0 09 158000 5 

Half a century ago E. R. Taylor in his 
Methodism and Politics tried to explain 
how the Toryism of the Connexion 
founded by John Wesley, and ruled 
over by Jabez Bunting was trans- 
formed into one of the bastions of the 
Gladstonian Liberal party. The ess- 
ence of Taylor's explanation lay in the 
latent liberalism of a Connexion which 
was so dependent at chapel level on lay 
participation and lay leadership. 
David Hempton has come up with a 
different answer: anti-Catholicism 
was a most important determinant of 
Wesleyan political altitudes during the 
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nineteenth century . 

In the 1820s Wesleyan opposition 
both to radical politics and to Catholic 
emancipation led “towards popular 
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bath to radical 


tion, especially in the final chapters. 
Like Brantley, I regret the fact that 
students of the Enlightenment. do not 
re£d Wesley. But I doubt whether this 
book will persua de them to do so. 1 

Isabel Rivers : 

DrRitefs is redder In English in the 
University of Lelfesftr. ; 




j.’lqrepted^iin .arguments derived from 
■jnarerel. fetigion ..(though, Brantley : 
claims that he wasj. Wcsley thouVhr 
could i tell one that God edited, . 

' Hwl#: 9 *, God could, come 
j experience. ; Hence he 

:5lftcd di«;groUnd$ ofthe debate by .V 
. - * position, i - 

W cqifeijtu|ed 

' {M bad to Lotte). 1 

defence orsqibntlliftcst, 


Attitudes to Other RellgJotts; , ; . 

comparative religion in seventeenth . 

wdeighteeath^certbiryBrltelhV v 
■ by Dadd A^paiUn , ; y. /• !• .. .- 

Manchester University press . £ 28.50 
ISBN 07(9() 10659 ■ ‘A ' ■ • . ,, 


Toryism , but the Tractariap. move- 
ment aroused Wesleyan fears of pop- 
ery within the Church of England, and 1 
such fears were intensified in 1843 with 
Sir. James. Graham’s ham-fisted 
attempt to give the established church 
a monopoly of the education of chil- 
dren wotting Jn factories. Finally, 
ar Eues Dr Hempton, the disruption of 
, ™ Church of Scotland ana Peel’s 
grant . to the Catholic college at 
Maynboth showed Wesleyans that the- 

exploded an important part ofthe early 
history, of this prodess. What Was the 
impact upon . Christian , thinkers of 
more and more knowledge of non-. 
Christian beliefs, studied in an age less 
ferociously, partisan; and mote In- 
clined. to rationalism and scepticism? 1 

Disappointingly little, one must coij- 
, teas. Almost all the writers treated by. 
Dr Tallin continued to regard Christ- 
lanily t- and their particular form of It- ‘ 
as the. only true, religion. Alternative 
beliefs were studied to i expose and 
controvert their errors, of to be used as ’! 


to look at Wales, it might have helped 
to resolve a problem about which he is 
unsure. He twice tells us that by 1820 
Wesleyan Methodism had “lost con- 
tact with the working classes in town 
and country", but Tie provides no 
evidence to support this very dubious, 

E reposition ana elswhere he cites John ‘ 
.ule's work to show that in Cornwall 
at least Methodism, with its revivals, 
hymn singing, and love feasts, pro- 
vided “a genuine expression of alterna- 
tive working-class values” to drinking, 
wrestling, and cock-fighting, Had Dr 
Hempton included Wales in his study 
of British ’ society he could scarcely , 
have avoided the conclusion that 
Methodism in the principality was 
overwhelmingly working-class, but he 
would also have been forced to explain 
the phenomenon of a popular religious 
movement which, as in Cornwall, was 
also politically quietist. For these 
working-class Methodists what was of 
prime importance was not attaining 
' social revolution Or achieving the Peo- 
ple’s Charter, but the salvation of the 
■ souls of their fellow men and women. 
For them the revivalist meeting was 
more relevant than the political de- 
monstration, the prayer-meeting a 
more effective weapon than the strike. 
These may not be working-class alti- 
tudes that commend themselves to 
twentieth-century socialists, but they 
were as legitimate a part of nineteenth- 
century working-class culture as the 
pub or the trade union. 

Michael Watts , 

Dr Watts is reader in modem history at 
the University of Nottingham. ~ 


Shedding 
light on 
Islam 


Islam In the World 
by Mallsc Ruthven 
Penguin, £3.95 
ISBN 0140223568 

It is commonplace to observe that 
Islam is not monolithic. At its most 
extreme, one man’s Islam is another's 
heresy. Furthermore, Islam and the 
Islamic state have never existed in an 
ideal form: certainly the township of 
Medina at the time of Muhammad 
cannot be said to have contributed a ' 
polity or lifestyle of unalloyed Islamic 
perfection and purity, despite the 
nostalgic fulminations to the contrary 
of a later age. Malisc Ruthvcn’s book 
emphasizes noth these points. And it is 
perhaps because of Islam's hetero- 
geneous nature and lack of existing 
ideal form that so many states and 
regimes have been able to use Islam for 
their own ends. As Ruthven puls it, 
“Within certain limits, the rhetoric of 
Islam can be used to uphold the 
existing leadership or to attack it, to 
legitimize or to delegitimize the state". 

Islam in the World has succeeded in 
mastering a large number of scholarly 
secondary sources in the fields of 
medieval and contemporary Islam. It 
follows a somewhat traditional pat- 
tern, having much in common with H. 
A. R. Gibb s minor classic Mohamme- 
danism. Like the latter it surveys the 
life of Muhammad, the message of the 
Qur'Bn, the development of tne Shar- 
i's, the plunge into sectarianism, the 
sufi response to scholasticism and 
secularism, and modern Islam. The 
penultimate chapter “Challenge from 
the West” surveys contemporary 
events in Iran. 

In his preface Ruthven modestly 
notes that ne is “neither a Muslim nor a 
specialist”. As a result there are a few 
inaccuracies (mainly in dating and 
spelling) and some misinterpretations 
and odd emphases. For example, he 

f (resents a somewhat one-sided view of 
he Qur’finic deity. He believes that he 
is “much closer to Aristotle's Un- 
moved Mover than to the anthropo- . 
morphic deities of the Old and New 
Testaments” and that “the God of the 
Qur’Bn is too awe-inspiring and com- , 

E rehensive to inspire the emotion of 
>ve”. Such statements ignore the 
ubiquitous Qur’Snic characterization 
of Allah as “compassionate” and 
“merciful", the medieval debate about 
the Qur’finic attributes of God, and 
the devotion of sufi saints who found 
much inspiration in the “Qur’fln and 
who did worship a God whom they 
yearned for ana loved. 

Ruthven has written a very rcadablo 
book which may be offered with profit 
to the general reader.. 1 Is chief merit is 
to reflect upon the present in the light 
of the past and to do it well. 


Ian R. Netton ■ 

Dr Netton Is lecturer In the department 
of Arabic and Islamic studies at the 
university of Exeter. 
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.period) to imply doubt cdnperrilng all 
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Jnfproted Htttetett, in non-European 
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thtee- major non-Christiwi religions. 
The first ■■ termed “phgaiii sm"Twas 
usually swiftly djamissetTas inferior in 
f Christianity, OJthough it 

included the, religions ot.Tndla andi 
vhliu, as well as 'Japan , the Americas; 
and Polynesia. European writers were 
more fartiliarwifli the threats posed by 
Islam qnd Judaism, the old monotheist, 
rivals , to Christiaiii 1 and deVoted 
most attention to themi Christians 

their 

own Old Testament, and had the tricky: 
task of ijustifyingr the persecution of 
Jews .who followed Old : Testanient 
of explalnipa Why God- 


more t|ian half of his 300 pages. The 
remainder is devoted to 32 short ; 
extracts from works considered in the ' 
first section. These’illustrate the argu- 
ments quite .well! and provide •nc' 

■ 'flavour of the peribd, but there must • 

: remain some doubt whether the space 

could have been better used, to prp- 
vide, for example, some sense of the j 

■ Historical development of the argu- . 
-raents and attitudes observed by Dr 1 
- Pailih : In. individual ' writers,- mid to . 


aaturai .religion? that is, ; 
whether feWan alone l oould guide oten 


i. ground. .Moreover, by confining him- . 
self to British writen in this period Dr -' 


at the price of excluding many of the , . 
more agnificaint Eogligntenment wrj- • 
ters;.Baylo,: Montesquieu, and Vol- - 


apparently- jnferior, revelation to his 
^hoteh pepple. . Afi for Islam, in its. 
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debate in Spain.pverlts pagan subjects /; 
in the Americas is. likewise necessarily : 
.. omitted* Within these limits however ; 

pr Pailln has written a\'clear, useful. 
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Dr' Clifton; is lecturer in history at the , . 
^University of Warivkk. • 
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BOOKS 

Serving 
the state 


The Institutions of France under the 
Absolute Monarchy 1598-1789 
volume two: The Organs of State and 
Society 

by Roland E. Mousnler 
translated by Arthur Goldhammer 
University of Chicago Press, £46.75 
ISBN 0226 54328 5 


The translation of the second volume 
of Roland Mdusnier's Les Institutions 
de la France sous la monarchic absolue 
makes available to the English reader 
the most extensive analysis yet under- 
taken of anclen regime France. It is a 
formidable achievement, this setting 
down in two volumes, each of some 
fifteen hundred pages r of the conclu- 
sions distilled from a lifetime's labour 
in the field. I say two volumes advised- 
ly for although their publications are 


six years apart they do form a single 
structural entity. Volume two de- 
velops its predecessor's perspectives 
on ''Society and the State", concen- 
trating first on the king and his family, 
his officials^ courts and councillors, 
and then upon the crucial battle be- 
tween venal office-holders and non- 
venal commissioners which he traces 
from the reign of Henry IV down to the 
Revolution. 

Mousnier adopts this battle as one of 
the dominant themes oFhls work. He is 


surelv correct to do so though it is 

E ossible to quarrel here and there with 
is emphasis. The stress upon the idea 


that upward social mobility depended 
upon serving the state, that the last 
Bourbons were committed to govern- 
ment verging on the dictatorial and 
despotic, perhaps underestimates the 
alternative forces of law and tradition 
which bedevilled French kingship 
down to 1789. It was that ambiguity, 
represented by the conflicting roles of 
office-holders and commissioners, 
which prevented the king and his 
advisers from taking the lead in car- 
rying out essential reform, as Mous- 
nier suggests he might have done. But 
it is difficult to quarrel with the broad 
thrust of his argument, based upon the 
conviction that war was the driving 
farce shaping this ultimately insoluble 
dilemma. 

The unity of Mousnier’s thought - 


and the central tenet of the two 
volumes - may be demonstrated by 
reference to the first chapter of volume 
one and the final chapter of volume 
two. In the former he sets out his major 
thesis, based upon the writings of 
political commentators from Loyseau 
to Bamave, the French anclen regime 
society was slow to change from being 
a society of orders, based upon consid- 
erations of esteem, honour and digni- 
ty, to one of class based on the 
possession of wealth and talent. Mous- 
nier is no devotee of the Annalcs 
school; and equally his hostility to 
Marxist history-writing is implicit in his 
suggestion that Marx himself “projects 


synthesis. With its predecessor it pro- 
vides a rich fund ot information which 
is conveyed with the sureness of touch 
of someone possessing a great mastery 
over the sources. The reverse of that 
coin however is a certain eccentricity in 
the book's structure which on occa- 
sions seems to reflect the author's 
particular bird's-eye-view at the ex- 
pense of coherent exposition. Thus it 
sometimes reads like an erudite histor- 
ical dictionary. Professor Mousnier 
has written something much more 
magisterial than that, though even on 
that level this volume would count as a 


into the past the social relations of the 
society of his own time and presents all 
societies as being class societies". He 
resolutely maintains his own position, 
his own priorities, throughout the two 
volumes, returning in the conclusion of 
volume two to the question first posed 
at the beginning ot volume one. His 
verdict on his own work is that, as he 
had originally suggested, Loyseau, 
Bamave and the rest had got matters 
broadly right. 

Whethcrornot historians agree with 
the general lines of Mousnier’s work, 
few will deny that he has produced an 
indispensable aid to scnolars with 
interests in the anclen regime. Despite 
its generous dedication to other histo- 
rians this volume docs not read like a 


considerable achievement. 

The translation, by Arthur Gold- 
hammer, reads easily and well and he 
too deserves due credit for the con- 
siderable labour involved in making 
this large-scale work available to a 
wider audience. The book is not 
inexpensive, though regrettably in 
these days its price is not unusually 
high. On this occasion at least the 
quality of the production is impressive. 
The book is most elegantly printed and 
bound, reflecting in its externa! 
appearance something of the quality of 


contents. 


J. H. Sherman 


J. H. Shennan is professor of European 
history at the University of Lancaster. 


Disguising 

social 

mobility 

From Childhood to Chivalry: Ihe 
education ofthe English kings and 
aristocracy 1066-1530 
by Nicholas Orrae 
Methuen, £22.50 
ISBN 0 416 74830 9 

The education of rulers has exercised 
philosophers at least since Plato. Its 
results have troubled their subjects 
even longer. The education of the lay 
ruling class of England.:-? its knights, 
nobility, and kings- 3 - over four and analf 
centuries is a huge, fascinating and 
challenging subject. It deserves a lar- 
ger book than this. One with room to 
discuss the social and military changes 
which reshaped the composition, char- 
acter and functions of the class con- 1 - 
cemed, and the upbringing and ex- 
pectations of its young. 

Dr Ortne’s approach is descriptive 
naly 


With so lone a period and complex a 
subject this is fraught with' difficulty. 
Few generalizations can remain true 
throughout, and the book never tack- 
les the problems of how far the knights 
who held England for Bastard William 
differed from say the Knights of the 
Shire of later days. Beowulf and King 
John appear cheek by jowl. Eight King 
Henrys pass to and fro without bint as 
to just how widely their circumstances 
differed. Lacking context, the book’s 
many interesting snippets have no 
more than anecdotal value, and may 
indeed confuse the uninitiated. One 
sees the -seeds of future classroom 
howlers. 

• ' The last chapter, “From Medieval to 
Renaissance", asserts that the middle 
. ages 'had foreshadowed many aspects 
of Thdpr education, and it seems as if- 
this retrospect hw ;dpmiwt|d;Jfi6 hd- 
thor’s mind throughout. His concert is 
less with what education they received 
- and needed - than with how far they 
were given the sort of education which 
other periods could identify as such. 
Female education suffers especially 
from this approach. It is frequently 
asserted that girls were kept secluded - 
Chaucer and others said they should 
be. But there was a trade in heiresses, . 
some of whom are known to have 
miscarried as young as eleven. If the 
marriage was consummated the hus- 
band kept her lands for life, even if the 
girl died, a custom known as “The 
. Courtesy of England". It has implica- 
tions beyond the educational experi- 
ence of the young mothers themselves 
for the nature ot home life, the high 
infant mortality, and the education of 
, their husbands and children. 

This .study was intentionally res- 
tricted to those born to the squire, class 



ability of many to redefine the state of 
life to which It had pleased God to call 
them. Much of the literature on educa- 
tion and manners was designed to 
obscure just such social mobility. Sig- 
nificantly Lord Rivers, who figures so 
largely among those concerned with 
books of etiquette, was in his time 
mocked as the upstart son of a squire. 
This self-consciousness needs analysis. 
Rarity increased respect for ancient 
pedigree - and also the proportion of 
those bora gentry whose parents or 
father had been other. It was a mistake 
to take their declarations at face value 
without noticing how quickly blood 
turned blue. 

This was then a class defined prag- 
matically by the possession of a power 
which allowed the assumption or stan- 
dards of behaviour different from 
those of lesser folk. Some discussion of 
those standards would have been wel- 
come. A'stbry Is given of Edward T 
aged 17, travelling with a disorderly 
retinue who at bis orders deprived a 
young man they met of an ear and an 
eye, for no apparent reason. Such 
Incidents could be multiplied. Young 
men of rank were expected to be 
spirited, and the definition of spirited 
would raise a modern probation offi- 
cer’s brows. "Can you be haughty? 
Can you be cruel?", worried the 
Flemish rebels to a lowborn leader. 
The English gentry, nobility, and kings 
could be both; and their education had 
contributed. . 

Jean Scammell 

Jean Scammell is a fellow of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 



J.L, David’s portrait of Madame Sorcy de Thdlusson (1790), an 
Illustration from AUeen Ribeiro’s Dress In Eighteenth-Century Europe 
171S-1789 published by Batsford at £20.00. 


Vfflage 

chronicles 

The Diary of Thomas Turner. 1754- 
1765 

edljed by Qavld Vals^ 

Oxford University Press, £17. 50 

ISBN 0192117823 .v-S^T" r- 

Thoraas Turner’s diary covets a little 
over eleven years in the busy life of a 
man who kept a shop in tne Sussex 
village of East Hoathly, some seven 
miles north east of Lewes. The diary 
chronicles Turner’s own activities, in- 
cluding his continuous problems of 
buying and selling, and it records the 
rhythm of ordinary life in his village. 
Readers of it will win an authentic 
view of such routine activities as 

E! 


ies and sermons, in addition tp nation- 
al! periodicals and local newspapers. 
He passed comments upon many of 
these as well as upon the sermons 
which he heard in church. 

Turner records only a few comments 
about national politics, including a 
tantalizbigly brief observation on the 


view 
ilantir 
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writings of John Wilkes, though he was 
dearly interested in the country’s 
mlU^iyi fortunes during Ihe Seven’ 
Yeam' t WAr,,Hij>dfaiy,wifl tje : a majpr 
gourde, 1 homver,: for the student of . 
local government in eighteenth-cen- 
tury England. Turner was obviously 
one of the most literate, and indeed 
numerate, men in his village and he 
was therefore called upon to under- 
take a whole host of administrative 
tasks, he played a leading role in the 
vestry meetings, many of which were 
far from peaceable affairs, and he wag 
e commendably conscientious parish 
officer. At various times during the 


putes with his wife, probably due to his 
overfoildness for drink; After 1 his 
wife’s death, however, his feelings of 
guilt led him to wax lyrical on her 
virtues and to exaggerate Ihe harmony 
of their marriage. Always striving for 
moral rectitude he Longed to make a 
successful second .marriage. When he 
achieved this, he.ceasecfto write his 
diary. ' 

. Some small parts of this Fascinating 
’ diary have been published before, but. 
this- is edslly the 'fullest aqd most 
"scholarly edition yet to' appear. David 
Vaisey nas reduced more than a third 
of a million words in the original diary 


death-rate (three generations were 
average for a. noble lineage), and the 


riages and funerals, the distribution of 
parish charity and the beating of the 
parish bounds, and the regular round 
of drinking, dmiug and church-going. 

Turner’s diary, however, is much 
more than the record of the everyday 
life of an ordinary shopkeeper and his 
village neighbours. Turner was in- 
terested in games, books and ethical 
questions. His diary records the details 
of card games, cricket matches and 
horse races, and it reveals Turner’s 
efforts to broaden his mental horizons. 
He read poems, novels, plays, histor- 
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diary years Turner acted as churchwar- 
den. overseer of the pbor, surveyor of 
the high ways' find even as collector of 
the wmdow and land taxes. His diary 
provides fascinating evidence on the 
operation of the Poor Law and on the 

S roblems created by vagrancy, bastar- 
y and poverty. 

Turner was chiefly an observer and 
recorder of his external world, but, oh 
occasion, he sought to defend his own 
conduct or felt obliged to confess his • 
sins. Often rather the worse for drrnk 
he admitted his weakness and fre- 
quently resolved to slay sober. During 
his first marriage he had regular dis- 


to around 130,000. He- has wisely 
chosen to omit' many tediously repeti- 
tive passages ou Turner’s diet and on 
his financial dealings,, though it is 
perhaps unfortunate that he has omit- 
ted many of the diarist's reflections on . 
sermons and his pangs of conscience 
after a quarrel with his wife or an 
evening's heavy drinking. Very much 
aided oy the efforts of an . earlier 
student of the diary, Dean K. Worces- 
ter, he has provided the reader with 
many explanatory footnotes and yalii- . 
able appendices on the Turner family, 
on the principal persons mentioned ip 
the diary, on Thomas Turners finan- 
cial dealings, on his reading material, 


Power of 
life and 
death 


Births, Deaths and Taxes: the 
demographic and political transitions 
by A. F. K. Organskl.ef al 
University of Chicago Press ,£15. 30 
ISBN 0226 6328 14 

The originality of this book lies both in 
its provision of a new technique de- 
signed to measure the process of 
political development and in its claim 
that variations in the capacity of gov- 
ernments to govern have played at 
least as important a role as economic, 
social, cultural and psychological fac- 
tors in determining levels of mortality 
and fertility. 

In order to minimize the effect of 
economic variables, the authors base 
their index of political development on 
an assessment of “political cost”, de- 
fined as the difference between the 
actual performance of a government in 
raising tax revenues and an estimate of 
the amount the same government 
could be expected to raise if the 
political system operated at maximum 
efficiency. By means of regression 
analyses covering ninety countries dur- 
ing tne period 1950-75, they conclude 
that when the political capacity of a 
nation is weakest, in developed and 
underdeveloped economies, the poli- 
tical system nas relatively little influ- 
ence on rates of birth and death. 
When, however, the ability of the stale 
to extract resources from us citizens is 
at its peak, in economies which arc in 
the process of developing, the political 
system acts as a powerful depressive 
agent on levels of mortality and fertil- 
ity. The inclusion of the political 
development variable in the list of 
forces which together determine the 
behaviour of the vital rates, it is 
claimed, significantly advances our 
understanding of the underlying 
causes of variations in fertility ana 
mortality and calls seriously into ques- 
tion the belief that the problem of 
overpopulation in today's underde- 1 
veloped world can only be resolved by 
economic and social progress. Those 
who take an optimistic view of the 
future of mankind will, no doubt, take 
considerable comfort from the sugges- 
tion that the dilemma' of overpopula- 
tion can be overcome simply by the 
creation of effective and powerful 
Central 
■ develop 

ment for substantial, prioj 
and social modernization. 

Much of the controversy this book is 
certain to generate will revolve around 
two central questions. First, is the 
ability of a government to extract taxes 
nlways an adequate measure of politic - ! 
al capacity? As in the case of' 
nineteenth-century Britain for exam- '! 
pie, might not some undeniably effec- 
tive governments deliberately choose 
to reject centralization in favour of 
leaving resources in private hands? 
The . authors themselves admit this 
possibility but do little to resolve it. 
Secondly, how. .well, does the thesis 
relate to what is known about the 
tinting and character of the onset of 
demographic transition in the various 
countries of Ihe western world during 
the nineteenth and early twentieth j 
centuries? Was not the decline of 
mortality which occurred in early and : 
fate nine teench-century Britain at least 
as much the result of rising real wages, ! 
better standards of nutrition and pri- 
vately or locally induced improve- 
ments in personal and public health 
facilities as of the actions and Influ- ; 
ences, deliberate or otherwise, or the ' 
state? Is there any evidence of a ' 


and on the history of the diary itself. 

H. T. Dickinson 

H. T. Dickinsoh is Richard Lot 
professor, of British history at tne 
University of Edinburgh. 



transformation in Ihe political capacity 
of British governments around the mid. 
1870s sufficient to account for the 
long-term declihe in fertility which 
began at that time? 

Whatever the answers to there and 
other questions, there ts no doubt that 
this Ingenious book odds valuable new. 
impetus to discussion about the de-' 
vefqpment of politico] systems and the 
way these may integrate with demog- - 
' raphic processes. U will surely arouse 
considerable interesl among political , 
Scientists, development economists! 
• and historians of population change. : 


N. L. Tranter „ 

N . r L. Tranter Is senior lecturer in 
history at the University of Stirling. 
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BOOKS 


on quantum theory for the general 
educated reader, me latest being by 
John Gribbin, a well-known scientific 


Parallel 

truths 


In Search oFSchrfldlnger’s cat: 
the start ling world of 
quantum physics explained 
by John Gribbin 
Wildwood House. £12.50 
ISBN 0 7045 307 16 


A question 
of scale 


Scaling: why Is animal size 
so Important? 
by KnutSchmldt-NIdsen 
Cambridge University Press, 
£20.01) and £7.95 

ISBN 0 521 26657 2 and 319S7 0 
Size, Fund Ion and Life History 
by William A. Caldcr III 
Harvard University Press. £26 .00 
ISBN 0674 8 [070# 


Biologists have long recognized that 
size is n major determinant of function 
patterns in individual species. Indeed, 
Jonathan Swift obviously had some 
notion of scaling to body size , as he had 


more complex and wde-ranmngprob- 
lem. To take just one example, Gulliv- 
er would have undoubtedly been un- 


able to hear the high-pitched voices of 
the Lilliputians because of the vastly 
different dimensions of his ear 
mechanism. 

Although many biological studies 
conducted over the past century and 
more have evaluated body s j ze effects, 


area of biology that has much more to 
offer than isolated, simple generaliza- 
tions. As so often happens in science, 

' several initially separate developments 

haye. ultimately converged into a com- 
mon arena. The outcome is a powerful . 
theoretical framework that promises 
to transform our understanding of the 
fiinctional integration of whole organ- 
. isms; ,- . * ■ • . ■ . ••• 

Comparative physiologists now take 


it for granted, that many 1 basic 1 life 
functions change in a progressive and 
• ; t«g«y predictable fashion with body 
size.; Swift’S’ mistake was to assume 


size. iSttiftV mistake was to assume 
that . scaling Involves simple pro- 
portional increase! (isometry), whereas 


physiologists accept that *• non-liiiear 
(alkHhetnc) relationship, usually ap- 


Wwmwicj relationship usually ap- 
;■ pUK Modi use is made of tiid.^empir- 
seal sUqmqtric formula * a straight ror- 
. . .ymropower IbiKtionielatiha any given 




. Wafa power IbncUohTelatih a 
; ;;pnytipl 08 fc!al variable to Tx>dy size 
-BCTOSsitwividuals'or spcdes.’ LOganth-' 
r^; transformation cqtw^rttathefor- 
.ip ill a to a linear form, more amenable 
:.to itatUticflltreatmfcntvA btjffit line 
; ; tpeit rovrahr t^e overall trend (scaling 

• principloi)]- while , departUijp* of indP 
. vwmvtm from the Hne;Teilect the 

•’^SWS. *^Prahohs :of. single bidi-, 
; -Perhaps . that best 

• • Vnowrt scaling retationshfp to emorge 

:i - . gtfn cool Curative rtiysioiagy is "KlS- 
; ■ elates .standard 


: -• 
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journalist who has some excellent 
expository books to his credit. 

His approach is historical and dis- 
cursive. I agree that it is important to 
convey something of how scientific 
ideas came to be conceived: an instant 
snapshot of present knowledge omits, 
on Important element in understand- 
ing. I therefore enjoyed Gribbin's 
detailed and instructive account of 
those heady years in the 1920s when 


more than half the book. The rest is 
devoted to the central theme of the 
explantion of the quantum theoretical 


understanding of the nature of the 
physical world. Gribbin has the jour- 
nalist's eye for a headline, an eye- 


modern quantum theory was disco- 
vered. The limitations of this 


approach, however, are apparent in 
tnc description of the run-up to the 
modem era; there is insufficient space 


Quantum theory has not been the 
happy hunting ground of the scicncc- 
popularizer to the extent that relativity 
has been. The reason is easy to sec. 
The revolution that quantum theory 
produced in our thinking is much more 
profound nnd at variance with every- 
day notions of what is reasonable than 
is (he case with relativity. This fact 
makes the tusk of exposition more 
difficult, but it is also the reason why it 
should be attempted. The past few 
years have seen quite a spate of books 


to da more than give a potted history 
which may not be very nelpful to the 


which may not be very helpful to the 
reader without a scientific back- 


S ound. The same is true, I think, of 
e collateral material Gribbin intro- 
duces, both concerning technological 


spin-offs from quantum theory (lasers, 
transistors, ana so forth) and the latest 


ideas of fundamental physics (quan- 
tum chromodynamics. inflationary 
universes, and soon) which really need 
books of their own if they are to be 
treated in an adequate way. 

This ancillary material makes up 


catching sentence which bears some 
relation to what is going on. But that 
-relationship is not always very exact 
and the matters under discussion call 
for a degree of precisian. “What 
quantum mechanics says is that no- 
thing is real”, would indeed be a 
remarkable conclusion were it correct. 
We can agree, however, that quantum 
theory, through the imprecision of 
Heisenberg's uncertainty principle, 
abolishes naive objectivity at the level 
of the smallest constituents of matter. 
What reality is to be assigned to quarks 
and electrons is a different, subtler, 
question, to which a variety of answers 
have been proposed and remain under 
debate. “The electron . . . vanishes 
when it is out of sight and is replaced by 
an anay of ghost electrons” - although 
the language is picturesque, it has 
defects as an attempt to convey the 
fundamental quantum mechanical no- 
tion of the superposition of states. 

Gribbin's account of the 
Copenhagen interpretation of quan- 
tum theory does not seem to place 


sufficient emphasis on the specifica- 
tion by Niels Bohr and his friends that 
classical measuring instruments are the 
means of objectifying the uncertain 
possibilities of the quantum world. His 
own preference is for the many-worids 
interpretation, which asserts that ev- 
ery time a quantum interaction hns a 
variety of possible outcomes the uni- 
verse divides into a series of parallel 
universes, in each of which one of 
these possibilities is realized. Such 
metaphysical profusion is not to my 
taste. 

Gribbin is at times pretty patronizing 
about the professional practitioners of 
quantum physics: 

Several generations of students, 


who have now grown up to be 
professors themselves, might have 


professors themselves, might have 
achieved a much deeper under- 
standing of quantum theory if they 
had been forced to come to grips 
with the abstract nature of [Paul] 
Dirac’s approach, rather than Deing 
able to imagine that what they knew 
about the behaviour of waves in the 
everyday world gave a picture of the 
way atoms behave. 

Certainly most physicists are philo- 
sophically unreflective, but I doubt if 
they are quite as naive about their 
subject as Gribbin supposes. These 


activity in birds, mammals and certain 
other animals. This common core Is 
only to be expected, since Caldcr is a 
former student ofSchmidr-Nielsen and 
acknowledges a considerable intellec- 
tual debt to him. Schmidt-Niclscn has 
been a leading advocate of the import- 
ance of scaling to body size for some 
years. He has produced a series of 
influential books nnd papers on animal 
physiology and I myself drew vital 
inspiration from Ills superb introduc- 
tory text How Animals Work (1972). 
In his new book Scaling, Sclimidt- 
Nielscn has now turned his attention 
exclusively to the question of 
aliometrfc scaling in comparative phy- 
siology. This lurid, highly readable 
account represents a milestone in the 
development of scaling studies and 
clearly demonstrates their utility In 
clarifying the integration of physiolo- 
gical functions within the individual. 

Calder’s Size, Function and Life 


History . more ambitious in scope, 
deals -with reproduction and develop- 
ment and also tackles the overall. 


coordination of life-history “strat- 
egies" Calder makes an excur- 
sion into ecological scaling as well, 
considering ranging behaviour in rela- 
tion to energy turnover and loeomo- 


live energetics. Partly because of its 
greater coverage, Gilder’s book is 


more difficult to follow. But it must 
. also be said that Calder does not equal 
the outstanding clarity of Schmid t- 
Nielseu's writing and at times seems to 


revel in complexities. In his preface,. 
Calder informs - the reader that the 


book contains over 750 allometric 
equations. On the one hand, this bears 
witness 1 to the .extraordinary value of 
his book as a compilation of Informa-. 


■ tion on scaling; on the other, it pro- 
vides a measure of the amount of 
sifting and condensation that ia left to 
the reader'. : . ’ • ’ 1 



Amphora with octqpus design, from Leonard Cottrell's The Bull of 
of SchUemann and Evans (Bell & Hyman, 

£12. y 5), 


t Bolh Schmidt-Nielsen and Calder , 
setoyt a mifnber of showcase examples ! 
of arrays of interlocking allometric 
formulae, neatly , demonstrating over- 
all functional coordination. The sets of ' 


sor R. McNeill Alexander and his 


\ . a >iveuiiwui QUU JLI3 

colleagues. .is more satisfactory In 
, several important respects. Yet both 


formulae generally conform with the 
Taylpr-Welbel concept of “symmorph- 
osis!', afccording to which biolbgfcal 
systems are! so ^designed” lhal.'capaeity 
does ndt . exceed maximal demand. 


■r m* ■ - AVS lAilll 

authors then proceed to “explain” 
certain: allometric relationships in 

- tftrms nf elastic dnillorlhi' .• 


Quantum 


iT” miuvJUiai UDUinilU. 

This concept applies ■ to a host 'of ; 
variables fo tjte respiratory systems of : 

mathmAk -and: fcinti ■ 


ipBipmals. -and birds (including ‘ the 
avian, i egg; Which proves ■ to be an 
especially rewarding subject of study),! 
and it auto applies to- locomotor van-' 
1* particularly satisMiia that in : 


” — . iviuuuiuiuua ill 

term? qf elastic , similarity, . 

There is also a shared tendency to 
gloss over the question of the choice of 
a statistical best-fit line, which is. of 
course, fundamental to successful scal- 
ing analyses. Both authors simply 
a5surpe, : without much discussion, that 
appropriate technique; 
aptf'Galder reveals a certain, urtfamir 


The Gcatlon of Quantum Mechanics 
and the Bohr-PauU Dialogue 
by John Hendry ..... 


v/jr?,* ...ylabolic ratd i ta: body 1 sizfr 

Oitce- 

^quWetSjWi^riicUlai 1 relationship, 
tioapss.lL relates to basiceJicrgy needs 
; , : • 1 : counties* 


•i V J 


; '?■ a^rohicui 

' • . ; - £- > ! PPM: rriellojf la, reiolretio^.einitub: 


f ■: l ,l«oretical predictions! 
. m aVc . been confirmed by 1 

dwipirteal; observation, ta wj th : ' Sir ; 
'. LighthjU's Jnforbnccs regarding 1 
‘ : of flving ' speed in birds® 

HcrtvcveK as Calder emphasizes, care- j 
• ^ allenuon io dimensional copsisten- 

i tuoddling fo meet with, recces. , 

- ' Tq. addition to Shading pinUmbbr of 
' S 1 ? ’^.^'hoi two books also! 

8 lathy ip6ddi, iyhieh llnks body desigpi 
nammqls.QbuckllS stfOses enV 


» 3095.00 
277 1648X 


authors use of ‘‘major, axis regies- 
sipns fa contradlctipn in tcrmsl.^ITle 
fac(, is that developments in line-fitting 
procedures ate Just as important' Ss 
aevelopraeats in other aspects of scal- 
ing studies and are lust as'prpmlsing |ti 
tc ™8 of advancing obr understanding 


.The two most influential changes in 
phyrics of this centunr were the.mtro- 
auctjpn of quanta of energy and the 
tlwory. qf relativity,!.. Attempts began 
after 1 world .War I. to combine . them 
. WP S unified theory of nature, before 
the full statement of quantum mecha- 

n M Cauaral nCtL. in i .. „ 


sorts of comment seem unfortunate in 
n book which itself is not free from 
error. Some mistakes arc venial. We 
may be a bit surprised to be assured 
thnt “an ounce is n bit less than three 
grams", but the slip is quantitative 
rather than qualitative and the missini 
factor of ten does not greatly affect the 
argumcnt.lt is more serious to be told 
that in the Bohr atom the energy levels 
correspond to energies “each a multi- 
ple of the basic quantum" (it is angular 
momentum which Bohr supposed 
additive in this way, not energy); & 
that the photon is its own antiparticle 
in effect bccuusc it travels with thfe 
velocity of light (so does the neutrino^ 
which is not its own antiparticle)! 
There is n fair sprinkling of such errors 
in the book. I do not think it will take 
its place among the best items in the 
Gribbin oeuvre. 


John Polkinghorne 


John Polkinghorne is a Kent vicar who 
was professor of maihemalical physics 
at the University of Cambridge. His 
most recent book "The Quantum 
World " was published by Longman. 


K iered and defended by Niels 
. Hence the “dialogue*^ of the 

title. 

The book sits at the borderline 
between history and philosophy of 
recent physics. Hendry hopes to illu- 
minate the origins and epistemological . 
status of Bohr's “Copenhagen inter- 


pretation" of quantum mechanics. On 
this view, the limits placed by theory 
on knowledge of initial and final 


microconditions of interactions are 
declared, over Einstein's objections, 
to be attributes of nature itself. “Goa 
does not play dice”, Einstein said In 
response; nature must act in a fun- 
damentally deterministic manner, he 
believed, even if humans are unable to 
penetrate to that level of visualizable 
regularity. The aims of the book, to 
portray the history of “the theory of 
quantum mechanics as a means of 
exploring its philosophy” and to relate 
it ’‘to the mainstream of intellectual 
history,” touch on the "Forman thesis” 
that social conditions in Weimar Ger-. 
many were particularly conducive to 
physicists' willingness to abandon 


physical causality, 

The book is, however, not for the 


uninitiated in both mathematical phy- 
sics and history of quantum theory. 
Almost no attempt is made to tease out 
the physical significance of the 
attempts by the players to bring mathe- 
matical consistency to the problems 
they faced. The entire adventure is 


portrayed in almost strictly logical 
terms and any reader unfamiliar with 
the jargon of (contemporary as well as 
modern) quantum theory will be en- 
tirely lost. The well-known path Is trod 


terms ana any reader unfamiliar wun 
the jargon of (contemporary as well as 
modern) quantum theory will be en- 


agaln, from the recognition of break-; 
down in mechanical representations of 
atoms through Werner Heisenberg's.- 
successful technique (later identified 
as matrix mechanics) to enunciation by. 
Heisenberg of the Indeterminacy rein- ; 
tions. 

■ However, Hendry’s portrayal 
thankfully includes some discussion of ; 
the equally interesting end influential ; 


the equally interesting end influential . 
relntcroretalion of radiation theory,, 
occurring at the same time: the discus- 
aions at the 1921 Solvay congress, the : 
pregnant suggestion or phase waves ■ 


pregnant suggestion of phase waves 
from Louis ae Broglie, and the strong : 
influence . on Heisenberg of Brwm ; 
Schrddinger's alternative wave mecha- 
nics, The origins of quantum media- 
njes owes much more to the evolving ... 
reassessment of wave radiation than:; 
most historical studies have so fer j- 


Y7T r. . miucjamuuine 

of hiotogy pf whole Organisms. ■ 

' oWithith^t prqviso. rcan only agree. 

liSf ? 


the. approaches' to audntum rivnnmirs 


^approaches tp quantum dynamics 
arpre from, the conviction that pnjy.'a 
; relativistically invariant Version of the 
. Wtihm . hypothesis; Would . folly 
address the character of the atom or qf 

irendry’s ^teussioh .afopliifies tills 


R; n. Martin 


^_by Rqutledge and *;■ 


1 i Cwhich would lead 

)n the mid'1920s '.' quantum, mecha- 

, !|L?Ji?# nat,3d B • v - 1 ^ ' «- ar °h /or a 
dmfiM: theory of ph^sical interadtjori. . 

h 1 . 8 . programme relied heavily 
on ■Einstein’s conservative, tadk in. 
; * work led to essential 

confliet with the blpiantly non-classical 
programme ; for atomiq dynamics - 


portrayed. • ! 

■ From the historian's point of view, ; 
the novelty in Hendry's work is the ; 
discussion of events after the invention ■ 
of matrix mechanics: Pascual Jordan s 
influence on Heisenberg, the origins of 
Paul .Directs transformation theoiyi : 
arid- the rise of .Bohr’s hypothesis oi 
Complementary physical descriptions- ' 
A clear, convincing, and essentially t, 
nontechnical account of this fascinat- 
ing period of successful physical spe-. 
culatioh" would, be eagerly . received. 

: Only with'much more^ historical ana 7’ 
sis on which to. base tiie account wui. 
such a study be forthcoming. ' 




Bruce Wheaton •[ 

Bruce Wheaton, who teac, 


roots of waye-partlcle dualism" (Cam- 
■bridge University Press, 1983). 







“I want to illuminate our world, and even 
stretch the preconceptions of those who look at 
my pictures. My concerns are universal, some- 
thing tasteless, frequently artless, but never 
dulling.” Anthony Green's domestic interiors 
have a curious mystery and magic that stems 
very largely from his own religious sensibilities 
and from his admiration for early masters like 


Fra Angelico. Even his use of non-rectangular 
canvases is an echo of the altarpieces and 
crucifixes of the Italians; “Mme Madeleine 
Green et son fils” illustrated above, is one 
striking example of the technique. It, and other 
examples of his work, can be seen nt the 
Newcastle Polytechnic Gallery from January 15 
to February 15. 


Appointments SSStrei 

' ^ (buJIdins): Dr rTL. Reuben (c 


The University of Aberdeen has 
appointed Mr George D. Holmes, 
director general of the Forestry Com- 
mission, as honorary professor In die 
UptwanJlyX deppni^nkpf 

DURHAM: Lectureships; Dr Robert 
Banks (zoology); Dr Judith Turner 
(botany, part-time, and senior 
tutorship at Van Milder! College). 
Feliowsnfpsi Dr Robert Butler (Koval 


Fellowships: Dr Robert Butler (Royal 
Society Mr and MrS John Jaffe Dona- 
tion Research Fellowship - geological 
sciences); Dr K. E. Turver (Sir Der- 


(bulldlng); Dr rTL. Reuben (offshore Wolfgang K 
engineering). Other: Dr A. S. F. Boyd cced sir AJi 


sciences); Dr K. E. Turver (Sir Dor- 
man Christopheiton Foundation Fbl- 
lowshlp - physics); Professor W. P. 
Bridgewater (Sir James Knott Founda- 


tion Fellowship - German); Miss flsa 
Schumacher (Kuwait research fel- 
lowship in modem and middle Eastern 
and Islamic studies). 


e xperimental officer - chemistry); I. 

. Crorle (computer officer); A. Gar- 
da Morllla (language assistant); M. J. 
.Riddle (biologist, institute of .Onshore 
Engineering). J 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNEi Lee 
tDrohlps: Dr J. Goodacre'frfiemnato]- 
ogy. - Arthritis and Rheumatism lec- 
iureship); Mr N. J. A. Jepson (proslho- 
donllcs); Mr U. J. Moore (oral 
surgery); Dr A. D.J. Pearson (paediat- 
ric oncology); Mr J. F. Chan (mecha- 
nical engineering); Mr S. Scott (dvil 
engineering); Mr P. Walton (econo- 



Events 


The Society for Research Into 
Higher Education Is sponsor- 
ing a one-day conference on 
“Professional Partnership” lo 
be held at the Working Men's 
College, Crowndalc Road, 
London NW1 on January 26. 
Speakers will Include Leeds 


Honorary 

degrees 

HEWOT-WATT 

BSc: Professor Peter Moore, professor 
of statistics and operational research 
since 1965 and principal since 1984, 
London Business School; Professor 
Harald Rosenthal, head of section, 
Biologischc Anstali Helgoland, Ham- 


, , , burg; Miss Maty Isolcn Feramson, 

director of education Stuart lately pnrtner, Biviti -and Blyth Pan- 
Johnson and Pal Ashton, nenhios. consulting engineers and 
director ofCEDTE, Leicester. 

R riff ran nrSnntnal 

Details from Kcrrcn Slm- 
monds, West Sussex Institute 
of Higher Education, The 
Dome, Upper Bognor Road, 

Bognor Reels P02I 1HR. 

Telephone 0243 865581. 


CERN, the Europe 811 Laboratory for 
Panicle Physics, has elected Professor 
Wolfgang Rummer of Austria to suc- 
ceed Sir Alec Mcrrison as president. 
Professor D. Hi Perkins of the United 
Kingdom is again chairman of (he 
scientific policy committee. Professor 
K. Tittel of west Germany is con-, 
firmed as a committee thember and 
Professor James Cronin, American 
winner of the 1980 Nobel physics prize 
Is elected to the committee for the Qral 
time. 


Mr George Thompson, dean of the 
faculty of engineering studies and head 
of the department of electronic en- 
gineering at the Polytechnic of Wales, 
has been appointed. assistant director 
(external relations) at Trent 
Polytechnic, Nottingham. 


nenhios, consulting engineers and 
quantity surveyors, Edinburgh. 

DLltt: Mr Samuel Brit tan, principal 
economic correspondent since 1966 
and assistant editor since 1977, The 
Financial 

DUnlv: Sir Robin Phlllpson, president. 
Royal Scottish Academy. 


Two dates for the diary: 
March 28-30. UPDATE ’85. 
Developments In electronics 
and Information management 
with Aslib Electronics Group 
at Danbury, Essex. For frill 
details contact Chris Bigger on 
0245 73331 x3391. Later, on 
May 10, ‘'Carina Computers”, 
an all-day workshop nt Lon- 
don Borough of Sutton Central 
Library. Contact Peter Smith- 
son on 01-661 5027 or Jennifer 
Woeller on 01-661 5046. 


The International Council on 
Social Welfare is sponsoring a 


MANCHESTER 

LLD; Mr John Harvey-Jonei, chair- 
man of tCI, honorary vice president of 
Institute of Marketing. 

MusD: Mr Richard Lewis, disting- 
uished tenor, recitalist and oratorio 
singer. 

DSc: Professor Margaret Gowing, pro- 
fessor of the history of science and 


lessor or the history oi science and 
fellow of Linacre Collcoc, Oxford; Dr 
Robin Nicholson, chief scientist, 
Cabinet Office. 


scientist, 


symposium in “The Post In- 
dustrial Age: a challenge for 
social policy nnd action” to be 
held in Finland from June 9 to 
14 1985. The purpose of the 
symposium Is to study prob- 
lems relating to social policy In 
the Information society: effects 
of technology an human wel- 
fare, the structures of society, 
social security needs,, social 
networks, cultural values, the: 
working life, leisure, etc. For 
brochure and programme, 
please write to Tuuia fiuch, 
Finnish National Committee of 
the ICSW, Vfronkalu 6 A 11, . 
SF-00170 Helsinki Finland. 


DSocSc: Sir Harry (Robertson) Page, 
chairman of National Transport 
Tokens Lid, hnnorary Simon Research 
Fellow In University of Manchester. 
MA: Miss Dorothy K. Ballon, honor- 
ary secretary. Manchester Luncheon 


Promotions 


Lancashire Polytechnic has announced 
Qvc appointments to department 
headships: Dr Alan Pldcock, formerly 
of Sussex University, as head of the 
school of chemistry, with title of pro- 
fessor. Dr David Melville, formerly of 
Southampton University, as head of 




Bobby Charlton 

Club; Mr Bobby Charlton, profession- 
al footballer with Manchester United 
from 1954 to 1973, now chairman of 
North West Coinidl for Sport and 
Rccreadon; Mr Ernest Hochland, 
proprietor, Halgh and Hochland Ltd. 
university booksellers. 

MSe: Dr Stephen Ponford Lock. editor 
of British Medical Journal since 1975. 
LLM: Mrs Ullinn Scott, department of 
law secretary since 1959,. previously 
with departments of clicmitiry and 
education to the deaf. 

The' University of Southampton is to 
confer the honorary degree of LLD on 
the Earl of Jdlkoc on (he occasion of 
his installation as chancellor of the 
university on January 17. - — . 


has been appointed head of the school 
of biology, with title of professor. 

Southampton! Personal choirs: Dr W. 
H. W. Inman, director of the Drug 
Survcilancc Research Unit (pharma- 
coapide ontology); Dr B. A. Sparkes 
(daisies and classical archaeology). 
Readerships: Dr M. J. Goodyear tex- 


scnooi oi cnemniry. wun line oi pro- Readerships: ui M. J. uoodycar tex- 
fessor. Dr David Melville, formerly of perlmcntal aerodynamics); Dr S. T. 

Southampton University, as head of Holgate (medicine); Dr D. N. Payne, 


the school of physics and astronomy., 
with title of professor. Dt Raymond 
Harris, formerly of Sheffield City 
Polytechnic, as head of the school of 
mathematics and statistics. Mr John 
Tlnell. at present acting head, as head 
or the school of mechanical and pro- 
duction engineering. Dr Ken Gould- 
ing, formerly of Hatfield Polytechnic. 


Holgate (medicine); Dr D. N. Payne, 
currently Pirelli Principal Research 
Fellow (electronics); Dr D. Pletchcr 
(chemistry); Dr F. Rhodes (pure 
mathematics). Emeritus profes- 
sorships have been conferred on Pro- 
fessor E. W. Lee. professor of physics 
and Professor E. J. Richards, research 

C lessor in the institute of Sound and 
ration Research. 


Chairs 

Bristol University has announced 
appointments to three chain. Profes- 
sor Louis Solomon, head of thedepart- 
ment of orthopaedic surgery at the 
University of the Witwaienrand, 
Johannesburg, b to lake over ‘the 
Zimmer Chair In orthopaedic su rgery. 


Dr R. A. Chapman, reader In physiolo- 
gy at the University of Leicester, hoi 
□ten appointed to the choir of physiol- 


ogy. Dr R. J. Elderton takes over the 
chair of restorative dentistry, coming 
to Bristol bom the University of Dun- 
dee where he was consul (am senior 
lecturer in the department of period on- 
tology and community dentistry. 


Grants .. 

BRISTOL) 

Professor F. J. Bourne and Dr C. R. Stokes, 
£457,843 boro Agricultural and Food Research 
Council (gut Immune response lo dietary 
antigens and factors influencing Its develop- 
-meni); Dr J. Kyle , £ 10,880 from Economic and 
Social Research Council (pre-langungc be- 
haviour in children acquiring sign language 
from deaf parents); Professor L, P. Crabtree. 
£79,931 from MoD (actuation and digital 
control sypteih analysis); Dr R> M. Richardson, 
£42,247 from MoD (molecular films); Dr M. S. 
Q. Cu Him ore, £16,733 from MoD (growth of 
cracks Initiated by, fretting): Professor P. 
Parfloe, £33,040 from. Avon County Council 
(caring for families project); Professor F. G. A. 
Stond, $32,225 from united Stales Air Force 
(compounds containing heteronudear metal r 
metal. bonds);. Ms L. Hoyfes,_£45,473 bom- 


Joseph Rowntrec (prlwtd-: 

residential card for mentallyfianattapped pitor ■ 
pic]; Dr F. Ccrvcra. £45,473 from Wellcome 
Trust (clectrophysloioRlf&l studies of the ac- 
tions of biologically active peptides on visceral 
afferent neurons); Professor G. M. Slirrat, 
£24,786 from Cancer and Leukaemia In Child- 
hood, (role of hlstocompaiability antigens in 
regulation of growth and development in 
cmldhocid tumours); Dr S. Prime, £16,500 
from Cancer Research Campaign (cell surface 
and genetic changes In oral carclongencsls In 
Wfro);MrN. J. McC.Morlenscn, £13,809 from 
Wellcome Trust (dynamic studies In disorders 
of defaecallon); Dr J. M. Haynes, £18,600 
from Shell Research Ltd (small angle x-ray 
scattering and vapour sorption studies on coal); 
Dr D. W. Wamock, £16,200 from Janssen 
Pharmaceutical Ltd (development of ketoco- 
riazole HPLC). 


thermal behaviour); Dr J. Woods, £26,994 £1,806 from UKAEA Wlnlfrilh (pumpinf 

from Elmwood Sensors Ltd (preparation and pressure tosses and heal transfer properties o: 

properties of PTC (hennlslors); Professor R.J, furnace slag); Professor C. B. Reese anc 


(.ramp, from Historic Buildings and 

Monuments Commisslbn for England (Jarrow 
post excavation); Miss J. Cronyn, £6,030 from 
HBMCE (Plercebridge conservation); Mr C, 
D. Morris and Dr C. Batey, £34,110 bom 
Scottish Development Department fFrcswick 
post excavation); Mr C. D. Morris, £28,964 
from Scottish.Development Department (Bir- 
say post excavation); Miss O. Owen and Mr C. 
D. Morris, £12,265 from Scottish Development 
Department (Tuquoy post excavation). 


LONDON. Si George's Hospital Medical 
School: Dr L. Hudson, £B7,OOQ from EEC 
(criteria for assessment or trypansoma cniri 
infection and Chad’s disease); Professor J. 1 
Hormon-Taylor. £5] ,251 bbm Wellcome Tpist \ 
(chemical synthesis of novel proteinase fnhlbl-. 
tort); 'Professdr : A, r Malhqws . and - Dr . A.'.. 
Stcptos, £47.094 from Health Promotion Re- 


search Trust (psychological and physiological 
effects of physical fitness Lrainlng); Dr J. R. 
Lcvick, £40,158 from Arthritis and Rheumat- 


ism Council (fluid exchange in a synovial 
joint); Dr S. Nusscy, £39,994 from Wellcome 


DURHAM: Dt R- & Ellis, £4,292 bom SER£ 
(observations at La Palma observatory); Pro- 
ressor.A. D. Martin, £2,0!B bom SERC 
(theoretical studies relevant to pp collider 
data); Dr P. Allatt and Dr M. S. Byram.. 
■£99,2l0 front ESRC (language leaching and 
Wing people's perception otother cultures); 
Dr P. AUeitt. £l J,000 from Northumbria Police 
(altitudes .to police on a difficult to let estate); 
DrM. R. Crampton, £6^95 from Procureraenl: 
Executive,' Ministry of Defence (degradation . 
reactions of hexamine); Dr K. E. TUrver, 
594,467 front Procurement Executive MoD 
(development and validation of models for 


search Fund (high energy phosphate in the 
kidney): Dr O, Brooke, T16.963 from Farley- 
HeBltn Products Ltd (clinical trials on infant 
feed formulae); DrT. C. North field, £14,770 
from British Digestive Foundation (acid resis- 
tant microbial lipases)*. Dr M. Humphrey and 
Professor D. J. Blcluiell, £14.181 front Nation- 
al Fund for Research into Crippling Diseases 
(community aid programme); Mr 5. Stanton 
and Dr D. Holmes. £13,314 from S W Thames 
Regional Health Authority (role of obesity In 
incontinence); Dr E. Bennett, £13.200 from 
Ocigy Pharmaceuticals (acute studies on in- 
travenous and transdormal nitrates); Dr R. O. 
McKeran. £12,081 from Medical Research 


Profpssor 

(unambiguous synthesis of myo Inositol phos- 
phates of biological interest); Dr R. B. Madak- 
5Cm, £8,000 from Rolls Roycc Ltd (general 
investigation of friction and wear of ceramics); 
Dr H. Davson, £10 ,000 from Wellcome Trust 
(solutes of neurological interest);' Dr D. J. 
Moss, £75.000 from Royal Sodety (fellowship 
in bitmhysics); Dr F. A. Rodgers, £89 300 from 
SERC (fellowship in mathematics); Dr R. B. 
Burtt and Dr J. E. Nicholas, £153.185 from 
SERC (lifetimes and rate co-efficients in RF 
plasma gas phase); DrT. J. B. Simons. £29,117 
from WcUcome Trust (lead -calcium analogies 
and calcium antagonism at cellular level); 
Professor P. F. Baker, £8,332 from MoD 
(feasibility study of cold acclimatisation In 
man)} Dr B. tyaulwell, £15,000 from Wellcome 
Trait (hydroxyl radical production; in viyo). 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE: Professor A. 
Aynslcy-Grecn and Dr C. J. Brown in conjunc- 
tion with the Hospital for Sick .Children, 
London, £14,500 from Foundation for Study of 
Infant Deaths (healing, clothing and covering 
in sudden Infant death); Dr G. A. Turner, Dr 
P. D. Home and Professor K. G. M. M. 
Alberti, £34.757 from Medical Research Coun- 
cil (membrane glycosylalion in diabetes nielli- 
lus); Dr E. Williams and Dr M. Goodfeffow, 
£16.500 from British TechnologyGroup (isola. 
tlon of novel actlnomycctesjfDr J. Calvert. 


Professor C. B. Reese and 
. Baker, £45,900 from MRC 


K mmalinolentc acid): Dr M. Slock, £10,150 
tm Merck and Cb Inc (B*argonist and 
growth), 


LONDON, KING'S COLLEGE; DrS. A. Jeffeiis. 


potentials for objective measurement and 
differential diunosls of chronic pain); Dr J. P. 
Pearson, Dr O. O. R. Green and Dr J. P. 
Blrchall, £8,160 from MRC (middle ear effu- 
sions In chronic secretory otitis media): Dr.T. J . 
Wiltshire, 1 DrS. J. M. Dudek end Mr B. 


Gibbons (insulation heat loss test); Professor J. 
B. Ooddard, £30,000 from ESRC (spatial 
implications of restruclurini in UK car compo- 
nent Industry); Professor J. B, Goddard, 
£4,180 from ESRC (failed and non-failcd 


Grins); Dr P. Hitchcofik and Professor B. 
RandeU, £187,106 from SERQAIvey (Aspect: 


(Station catchment characteristics); I^r D. H. 
Tailing, £1,855 from Natural Environment 
Research Council (palaeomagnetic and 
magnetic fab rid studies of carboniferous 
rocks); Professor F. Good ridge. £5.600 from 
British. Nuclear Fuels pic (elcclrorcductlve 

P rocesses In context of modern cell design): . 
rofessor F. Good ridge, £1.498 from British 
Technology Group (electrodeposilioti with 
cementation); Dr ML S. Money, £7,000 from 
National Coal Board (groundwater regimes): 
Dr J. R. While. 15,537 from NalraT Bead 


Manufacturing Company (distortion oT Injec- 
tion mouldings - effect of fillers): Professor R. 
N. Park! ns and Dr J. Congleton. £21,620 from 
Ministry of Defence (stress corrosion cracking 
of 316 stainless steel); Dr J. Congleton, £3,819 
from UK Atomic Energy Authority (cracking 
mechanisms for A533 Bstcel In dciolilzed ana 
■PWR type paters); Dr A. Hendryi £46.732 
from UKAEA (advanced coating ; develop- 
ments and £770 ip Professor. fy. 1 H. Jack for 
research .in same ttiea); Professor C., Rltsorr, 
£12,355 from Ministry of Agriculture Fisheries 
and Food (Impact of EC reference system on 
marketing of trail and vegetables In the UK). 


STIRLING: Professor). M. O. Cmrio. £40.090 
from SERC (electron beam resist develop- 
ment); Mr M. P. Jackson, £2.580 from Nuffield 
Foundation (rate of lay and legal chairmen to 
supplementary benefit appeals); Dr D. S. 
McLysky. £102.576 from HIDB (environmen- 
tal Impact of marine fish farming In Scottish 
coastal waters); Dr C. P. Smith. £65,000 from 
Computer . Board for Universities and Re- 
March Councils (computer-based caw studies 
for leaching of Information handling with 
computers by management); Dr J. S. O. Retd, 


O 


£82.885 from AFROUnileVcr Research 
(mechanism and regulation of galBctomnnnan 
biosynthesis In leguminous seeds). . . 


STRATHCLYDE: Dr Stephen Bennett.' 
£23,286 from Scottish Home and Health. De- 
partment (first line supervision in police ser- 
vice); Dr Peter Hailing. £7.833 from ICf 
(feasibility study on enzymes in biphosic sys- 
tems): Professor Brian Culshaw and Dr Ian 
Giles. £99.339 from SERC (optical fibre gyro 
coon puss): Professor Michael Grimblc. £67140 
from SERC (modelling of steel rolling mills 
with application to shape Control); Dr Anthony 
Christer and Mr Wltilam Mcdland. £15.513 
from MOD (modelling of multi-submarine free 
range attacks); Dr Carolyn Convene and Mrs 
Winifred Keegan £34,210 from British Retini- 
tis Pigmentosa Society (carbohydrates in 
. 'phagocytes in the retina and on possible 
■ carbohydrate defect in RP): Professor Alexan- 
der Florence and Df Tony Whaieldy. £26.050 
'from SERC;(polymerizadon and complexalion 
in ihlnriiqiiia surfdcant films). 

Dr Bjorn Kristiansen. £40.267 from National 
Engineering Laboratory (research parameter 
study of fermentation process); Dt Colin 
Grant. £19.150 from Department of Energy 

1 energy efficiency in industrial processes): Dr 
Ikhard Fryer. £10,544 from National En- 
gineering Laboratory (compact microp- 


rocessor based databases): Professor Clifford 
Burrows and Dr Mehmel Sobinkaya, £17.865 


from SERC (Kalman rtiicrina for estimation nf 
oil-film bearing parameters)] Professor John 
Hughes and Dr Derek Jones. National Centre 


Open 

University 

viewing 


for Training and Education In Prosthetics and 
1 Orthotocs. £24.095 from Scottish Home and 
■ Health Department (computer (tided develop- 
ment system for prosthetic applications). 


Saturday January 12 
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A New Post In: ' 

The Psychology 
of Learning 

The Oqtre offers a rtlmulatlni and creative environment 
• end h looking for a new member pf 
swr wfiA expert lie In ihe application of learning theory 
art arganTiaityul analysis to management development, 
prorudonal education. iik| the training .of (ralnen. He. 
br ahe ydljy^i. ,, i . . .• •' 

• ji ita Centred eonjiiimwrr mivicRs' « !■ i; - if' 

proffaffaiiia ieitings . 

- !f^l lcKhlrl * \l • 

eailat In prodneing wlgtmil'q)lQa«nieni develop - >r 
material* (indudfaft Wrkjds kinds qr vW*», •' : 

•' ''"••“MHh.-U I' I'; ■■ 

AppUcaqu ibUild have i 1 wphbtfcaied kaowkdpi #f"uV 
P»ychok>gy Staled to learning and btgan|raiknul ' • 
Whur. iwuiagemmt deVdopmtol . 

■ WW profe^loMl edu«ifan: Akntnrledgc of.Mgbei;- s' 

• m>^»tnwni S noc required, , * V' : *>’• 

■: ; tej bd f^.lb^y^h taiaally, with V 


wwpqj^WUv of reqriftk. Poi appHcaiton deialb 
D««Wl«inr In'rtliber. 

vSgf&S WClrtONtl' 


>TteC^rifef«for' : ; K'- 

InHi^rEfcation ' t -SSOiSt t 


Massey Uni versity . 
Palmerston North, 

New Zealand 

SENIOR LECTURERS/ 

A lecturers IN 
ACCOUNTINGAND 

• finance 

■coountlna! .nJSEEEHS 
accouVitlns. 

mavSHSUfSP** ■ hou “ HoW 

buflnau iXMjtoijc* ' l» 

gj ... rfffllttfSiS 

jililtl.dlidpUnkry 
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Appointments 

Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education , 
Colleges with j 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 

Technical Colleges "" 

Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas. 

Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 



UNIVERSITY COLLEGE DUBLIN 

AppUcaUons are Invited by the Governing Body of the College lor the 
following hill-time statutoiy posts: 

Professorship of Civil Engineering 
Digital Artificial Intelligence Professorship of 
Computer Science 

Ptotoappjteafion, further Information (Including application procedure) 
1 l t^!Htf r ! , yP ri Jh > Secretary and Burear, University College, 
Belllekt, Dublin 4. Telephone enquiries: 693244, ext 431. 

The closing dates for receipt of completed applications are: 
Professorship of Civil Engineering - Thursday, 14th February, 

OfgHal Artificial Intelligence Professorship of Computer 8olanoe - 
Thursday, 26th February, 1988. 


Applications are also Invited for the following academic appointments: 

Assistant Lecturer/College Lecturer In the 
Department of Political Economy and The 
National Economics of Ireland 

Assistant Lecturer/College Lecturer In the 
Department of Mathematics 

American History 

SAURY 8CALE8 

P 08 * 8 atfvertfsed at the level of 
either Assistant Lecturer or College Lecturer are: 

Assistant Lecturer: li£8,a26Hr£14,091 
College Lecturer: li£13,624-lr217,B73 ■ 




UNIVERSITY COLLEGE UWKW 

Lectureships 
In the Department ol 
Electronics 

Wa vs looldno (oral load Iwa and p» 

afWy .aaveral addltawl naw besm 


AJ^ycATrta ■ PROCEDURE 

ZwiJfDi'S!! 1 !! friformation (Including application procedure) 

CL08INGDATE8 

Amertcah History -Thursday, 29th Maroh, 1968 , . 


University of 
Glasgow 

Dopartroant^of^CommUrilty 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMMUNITY 

medicine 

. AppUcatioiis ara . invited 
from medlonl oraduatos for 
Kj® Pf 1 ** 01 Senior Locturar in 
J5® UnlvBralty Department of 
Community Modlclno. 


^y gtaggjWL accord 


i* . sp-or- 

•••! Pubtio 
tlo 


I . .V. 

■Hric robuMj 

fesr^4^"|^. 

i i !• ' ' ? ' • J** v : 
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* HUtamry 
Hon or.com 
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University of 
Oxford 

. St. Anne’s College 

STIPENDIARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN MODERN GERMAN 

. , /?PPHoa«onB are invited for 
a 1 0 hour Lectureship in Mod. 
arn Oorman. The appofnt- 

•SS 8 Vod!“ b !? (p«»m let og'q. 
^■ r - 1888 win bo for a .fixed 
term of 2 years, • 

ra f?fef n » **10 £6.376 - 

n 

■■.■ ; -^SSS33a- 

SBS.cHtt*, ’’"'■“•h't 

University of .... 

"■ > 1 " . Essex 

CHAIR fiN HISTORY 

' VeaiSSh*^?*®* J* hl ?uld have • 

; '.■vHs.S 


Victoria University 
of Wellington 
New Zealand • 

LECTURESHIP HJ 
THE INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CENTRE 

.LffifflifflarisiffiiBSSS 

Jlolntlunn Coniro. wijW 
orfora cuuraea in Ind uaUiy 
rnlntloiin . mid labour feoy": 
in Ice lu atudniita from Awiw 
rniino of UlacliHInea. and HJJ 
llflcnto A Dipromii eounai 
prncUilonnra In ilia imluaum 
relnilona finlil. 


,r >ttr4 

•.be, . ,r.-, 
i8th jvAfi 







i.-; 


Appllcniiln ahoiiid HWlJ 
nuadomir i|Uetincat|on In^* 
tUaclnUnc rulavaat W JC 

as'snaJK 

ory framework. Inaurtfltiff . 

f orlopon would bo -on ■ 
lonul udvantaon. 

Tlia flnlnry aoalo for La«WJ 
ora la NZS8fl,077, . » , 
NZS26.101 p.a. 

Condltlona of AppoJI 1 ® 1 ^ 
and jiiotliad of ■ 

avnllnbia from, the 
Oencrul, AeaociftHon or •«, 
monwoalili . Unlvaragf | 

^S^iamgg- 

veralty of.Wolllnoton. 

oloaa on 28 February 
(33179) • • ■ ' 

' * ' ' '• _ 

■ University 1 of; 

Bath - 

School I of MB thamarica : 

iLECmJI^- 
!; IN COMPUTING. . 

Appllcatlorui a ra ! n i‘ t £pi? . 

. a lacturas^lp In the Comp a 
IiiB Group of the P c j!{i?WrtO 
Mathamatlca. ^**J,Slpd 
ahouid. have a demonairaivj . 
record.. In raacarch 
: aapactaor oompuHnfl- t-Vr e o. ' . 
IntBreat* include ■oftY a Vrtio- '• 
Blnaerlne. 1 funcUonaiP' 1 ^ 

sax-. — «sss. 

mathematics. - , 

• Starting salary 
• fn the lower part or the ra .. , 
£7,320 - £14; 990. - 
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Universities continued 




UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 

Applications are invited lor the following posts: 

CHAIR8 

hi the following Faculties: EDUCATION In Social Psychology In Education; 
8CIBNC&ln Zodoav: ARTS A SOCIAL SCIENCES in English; LAW In 


Resources and Environmental Studies; SCIENCE- Philosophy ot Science. 

ASSOCIATE PR0FES8ORS 

In (ha following Faculties: ENGINEERING In (a) Electrical Engineering (b) 
Mechanical Engineering; EDUCATION In (a) Science Education (b) Educa- 
tional Technology; ART8 & SOCIAL SCIENCES fn tha Department of 
Chinese Studies In one of tha following fields (a) Theories of Modern 
Chinese Literature (b) Chinese Lyric Metres (ZJ) and Dramatic Verae (qu) (o) 


illsh; LAW In 


Chinese Studies In one of tha following Raids (a) Theories of Modern 
Chinese Literature (b) Chinese Lyrio Metres (23) and Dramatic Vereefqu) Ip) 
SpMtflsd Chinese Ctaselcal Tama (d) Chinese Dynaatic History: SCIENCE 
In (a) Geology (b) Chemistry In one of tha following fields ll) Inorganta 

K inesis wltn special Interest In Non-Metal Compounds (H| Bto-lnoraanlo 
mlstry ffll) Colloid and Surface Chamlsby; LAW} INSTITUTE OF 
ADVANCED STUDIES In (a) Land Use Studies (b) Human Development 
Studies (o) Natural Resources with a chemical background. 

LECTURERS 

In the fallowing Faculties: ECONOMICS A ADMINISTRATION In (a) Ana- 
lytical Economics (b) Applied Eoonomlca (c) Public Administration (d) Busi- 
ness Admlniatratlon le) Accounting (f) slatistlca; ENGINEERING In the 


In Prooess Control 4 Computer Aided . 

‘ ' tlonal Reeea 

nd Survey; EODCATION In (a) TE8L (b) Physical 
c) Social Sciences Education or Commerce & Book Kaa 



Malhemallcs 


omputatlonal Statlstlca 


au AGE CENTRE In (a) English Language (b) Intarpreialton & Translation; 
COMPUTER CENTRE. 

Salary 8 oale per mensem (E1-M82.81 approx. on29.12.84): ProlMsor 
M93,460xl60 - 3810/Revfaw Point (2 yea«)LM$3 1 760xl6q r 3,010. 
Associate Professor M$2,92Oxi20 - 3,040/Rmriew Point (2 yearn); 
M $3,1 90* 120 - 3,310. Lecturer Mil, 420x60- 1,640/1600x80-1720/ 
1640X100 -2340/Ravtaw Point (2 years); MS2.860X120-2770. Enter- 
tainment allowance, and rent subsidy where applicable, will be paid at 
current rales. 

Farther particulars, Information about quglMqatlons and experience 
required, and aoplicitlon forme art obta 


UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 

Faculty of Art and Design 
Department of Applied and Decorative Art 

Lectureship in Ceramics 

at Belfast Ref: J85/2 

To contribute to the teaching of the BA (Hons) Fine Craft Designate 
within the overall programme of Applied and Decorative Art, and to the . 
Postgraduate Diploma In Art and Design, to woik on student programmes 
which may extend beyond the ceramics option, and to make a significant 
contribution to the work of the Department and the Faculty. 

Applicants, who should be creative practising ceramlctata, should hold a 
good honours degree, and preferably have had teaching experience at 
undergraduate level. 

8elary will be determined by age, qualifications and experience within the 
■ range 67,620- £14.926 per annum. 

Further details ere available from the Staffing Officer, University of ^ 
Water at Jordanatown, Shore Road, Nawfownabbey, Co Antrim 613/ 

‘ 0GB (telephone Whlteabbey 85131 , ext 2243) to whom i applications, 

S oludlng a full curriculum vitae and the names and addresses of 
rifreforeaB should be sent not later than 28 January 1985. . 

- - • (17438) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Port Moresby 

VICE CHANCELLOR 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candidates for the position 
of Vice-Chancellor; whan tha current Vice-Chancellor’s term of office 
expires in November 1985. 

The Vice-Chancellor under the guidance of tha Council of the University 
wfli be responsible for the effective management and further development 
ot the University. 

Tha appointee will be required to undertake an Immediate review of the 
objectives and operations of tha University. 

The period of appointment la normally alx (8) yearn. Salary la K25.970 per 
annum. Gratuity; support for approved research: rent-free 
accommodation, family passage; baggage allowance; leave fare after 18 
months service; education eut»ldles;ealary continuation scheme to cover 
extended Illness or disability. 

Persons Interested are Invited to forward detailed applications (2 copies), 
Including a curriculum vitae, a recent small photograph and naming three 
referees to the Registrar. University of Papua New Guinea, P.O. Box 320, 
UNIVERSITY, Papua Now Guinea; no later than 1st February 1985, 

07445) 




UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
Trinity College 


CHAIR OF LASER PHYSICS 

ilcatlons are Invited for this senior professorial appointment within the 
artmBnt of Pure and Applied Physics. The duties associated with the 


Department of Pure and Applied Physics. The duties associated with the 

f iOBt will Include leadership of the Department's laser physics group, 
ounded by Professor D. J. Bradley FRS. The group Is engaged In 
' advanced research projects In nonlinear optics, semi conductor devices, 
and interdlscfpllnaiy studies, In well-equipped laboratories. It has 
attracted substantlaf research (pants and contracts. 

Candidates should have an established record of research In laser 
physics or nonlinear optics, together with ability to direct a substantial 
research effort and to contribute to the teaching of the Department. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
Q. H. H. Qlltrap 
Secretary to the College 
Trinity College 
Dublin 2, Ireland. 

Telephone: 772041. exts. 1722, 1123 
to whom formal application should be madB, preferably not later than 
15th February, 1985. 

11706) 


UNIVERSITE 

LAVAL 


Faculte des lottres 



PROFESSEUR EN LINGUISTIQUE ANGLA1SE 
Dlpartam'ent de langues ot Jingulatlquo 

The OApartemant de langims el RnguMquB InvUes applications Tor- a full- time 
tenure-track position In English linguistics. 8alaiy and rank to be determined 
according to (ha current ootiacUve agreement. Ph.D. (n linguistics. Specializa- 
tion in Internal and external history of English, or rotated (laid. Demonstrated 
research ability In English linguistics, and publications. Fluency In French. Ex- 
perience In leaching English language desirable. Duties Include research In 
English language and lingulatlca. supervision of graduate studeplB, and leaching 
of English language courses at the undergraduate level, and graduate end 
undergraduate courses tn English linguistics- Sand firtl curriculum vitae, with 
copies of publications, end the names and addressee of three referees to: 
Monsieur Conrad Ouellon, dlrecteur 
□Spadement de langues at IlnguleUque 
FacultS des lettres 
Pavilion Charles-De Konlnck, 3213 
Universal Level (QUEBEC) Canada OIK 7P4 

Effective date of appointment le August 1, 1885 or until position le filled. 
Application!) win be accepted until February 28, 1985. 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST .. 

ANGLIA-. ■ 

■ Norwich V. 

LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 

(Early Years 
Curriculum) 

Applications are Invited for this 
three-year appointment In the 
School of Education. The appointee 
wffl contribute to research and 
teaching In the Curriculum ol Ihe 
Early Years of Schooling, preferably 
with a specific interest In Environ- 
mental 8ctence or Mathematics. 
8econdment from presenl employ- 
men! wit be consraered. Bdtaiy oh 
(he scale £7,620 - £14.826 per 
annum phis US8 benefits. 
Applications (three copies) which 
should Inchtoe a full curriculum 
vitae, Including exact date of 
birth, together wtttv the namoi 
and addresses of three peraone 
to whom reference may be made, 



ifNivi:nsny oi mini. in, 
Trinity {Tillin';*- 


; : LEGTURER.iN • 
SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited lor tha post 
of Lecturer in 6clence Education (n 
the Department of Teacher Educa- 
tion. Candidates should be gradu- 
ates in science or technology end 
have some teaching experience. 
An additional qualification In sci- 
ence education will be an- advan- 
tage. Candidates will be expected 
to contribute to the programmes of 
Initial training, . courses for 
experienced teachers, and 
research In education within thd 
School of Education. 

Salary Scale: IR £9,031 -El 7,874 
per annum. 

Appointment will be made at a point 
on the scale to accord with the 
quallflcaUonB and experience to 
dale of the successful candidate. 
Applications farms and further par- 
ticulars relating to this post may ba 
obtained from 

Establishment Officer 1 


1 may ba obtained, nol liter than It 
' February 1966. No forma of 
. application are Issued. 

(17425) 


, Staff Office ' ; 
Trinity College 
Dublin 2 


Tha closing date fair receipt 
pleted appHoatJanp will; 
February, i9B5. 


ptofeom- 
P; be 1st 
(174HJ) 


ill in 



University of Wa tea 

PROFESSOR 
BANKING AND FINANCE 

Salary: Professorial Range from £1 8,363 

Requests (quoting Ref. C24) for details to Staffing Office, 
UWIST, PO Box 68, Cardiff CF1 3XA. 

Closing date: 8 February 1885 


UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 

Senior Administrative Officer 

(Grade III) at Coleraine Ref: C85/7 

(Re-advertisement) 

Applications are Invited kx (he post ol Senior Administrative Officer, to be 
responsible to the Saoretary far Ihe co-ordination and work ol his office, with 
particular responsibility for servicing the Council and Senate, and to deputise 
lor the Secretary. 

Applicants should be graduates with substantial experience of University 
administration, preferably In constitutional and legal matters. 

Commencing salary win ba determined by age, qualifications and experience 
wlthrn the Grade Ijp Scale: £14,196 - £1 7,706. 

Further datklls are available from the Staffing Oflloer, University ot 
Ulster at Coleraine, Cromore Road, Coleraine, Co Londonderry BT62 
ISA (telephone Coleraine 4141 , ext 225) to whom applloallona Including 
■ full ourrloulum vitae and the norms end addressee of three referees 
should be sent nol later then 31 January 1BB8. 

, This Is b re-advertlsemani; previous applicants (or lha post n a ud not re-apply. 

. (17437J 


KEBLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 

BURSARSHIP 

The College intends to appoint 
to the full-Ume permanent post 
ol Bursar during the course of 
1985. The Burear, an official 
Fellow and member of Ihe Gov- 
erning Body, will havq overall 
responsibility for domestic and 
financial affairs. 

Applicants, ' who will be 
expected to have experience of 
administration, staff-manage- 
ment, and nnahee, ahouid write 
to the Warden, Keble College, 
Oxford, 0X1 SPG, for: further 
particulars. ' 

Application a. Including a 
curriculum vitae and the 
names of : three referee®, 
should be submitted to the 
Warden 1 .no} later; than 1 1 
, March 1 083. The successful 
candidate le likely to bein' the 
age range 35-65. 

(17440) 
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Universities continued 


The University of 
Adelaide 

invites applications from both 
women for ilia folinwlnn nosl- 
tlon; 

LECTURER 
IN PAEDIATRICS 

(Ror. A lfi£IO> 

Cm ilin Deportmcni of I'neillnt- 
rlcn. Tim posllluil In boned In 
We Queen Victoria Hospital 
which In a major obstatrlr unit 
in AtlBlahln, flout h Aunt ru lltt. 

Applicants must have Had 
aubataiitiai experlonco In 
nennalalnpy and flonoral 
paediatrics. They should be 

a uallfled far raalstratlon In 
□tiUi Australia. The position 
carries responsibility ror 
, under a rat lii ate and graduate 

touching in aenoral end 
neonatal paediatrics as well aa 
a aorvics comm 1 1 mom for the 
teaching hospitals in thnae 
l areas. 

This position la available 
Immediately, for one year In 
the first Instance and may be 
renewed annually ror a max- 
imum of throe years. 

further Informal Ion about 
the duties of the position may 
be obtained Tram the Hoad of 
thn Department of Pacdlnt- 
r !Z*: f«fM«nra.M. Maxwell 
i?® 4999) or rrnm 

We lleMlor In Noonatel 
PundEa trice, nr. CMY. Dal. I on - 
burg tTolt (08) 332 48881. 

Further Information about 
the non oral conditions or all 
appolnimentn may he obtained 
irom the Hnniur Assistant 
naglitrar tParnunnen nt the 
Unlveraliy. 


Holary 

SA3-I.840 X 7 


per uniium: 
■ 3A32.634 n<ir 


Application*. In dupllraln, 
f J , l‘2v.U u reforonco number 
A 13 JO aiKlulvliin rull nersnnal 
particulars (im-ltitlina resldon- 
tlal ■ lotus 3 . deialla or 
academic nualiftcatlona end 
names and addresses of tlirae 
rornrees. slinuld reach the 
Senior Assistant Registrar 
(Parxonnoll at the tlnivoreity 
of Adelaide, OPO Box 49B. 
Ado laid o. South Australia 

, _ . (telex: UNI VA D 

A A 89 1 4 1 ) not Inter than 31 
Jnruary 1983. 

The I 'nlveralty reserves tlio 
rlnlit nut to make an appolnt- 

Uon. i3a |°a\ ppalnl by 
t . Blrkbeck College 
(University of London) 

ntqiartmc-nt of Oroitruplty 

RESEARCH 

APPOINTMENTS 

creation of an EEC environ* 
mental data base. Appolnt- 
menti era for various periods 
ranging between one and ivro 
years. Experience In handling 
environmental or social scien- 
ce data necessary! soma prog- 
ramming experience also 
necessary- 

■ Graduate or post doctoral 
appointments, end salary on 
scale £6.6oo - eg. 930 p.n. 
plus Cl. 8 S3 p.o. Londori 
Wf'Ohtlnli according to afia" 
qualification* end eapertence! 

COMPUTER 
l PROGRAMMER. 

?J.l2 , ? pQ W y p «*»remdter 1 
(ursd lor l 0 months, front 
<8*5 to MercH IS 86, 
while permanent holder It on 
aSgEfwgk «• B»C Dometday 
Project. Dutlea Include ro • 
spoilt lb 111 ly Tor the day to day 
running. or a .VAX 11/750. t£> 

, P and jthrlM on Us use 
tomahtt.!,. data bases an It 
■na some programming re 
cruirM. 

jess' 

•Mf^.Btcaet, London wfili- 
n» possible. <321 72) '■ HI 

Univeraityof 
St Andrews 

Department of Economics 
A vacancy exists for a 

FULL-TIME 


The University of 
Sydney 
Australia 

SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
IN MEDICINE 
CONCORD HOSPITAL 

Reference no. 49/10 

Applicants should bo 
medical graduates who have 
demonstrated postgraduate 
research, teaching ana clinical 
aklllfl. Higher degree In medi- 
cine CM.O. or Ph.D.) essen- 
tial. Applicants should poa - 
»o« or be ollglble ror 
F.R.A.C.P., preferably with 
trnlnlnn and research experi- 
ence in renal medicine. 

Repatriation General Hos- 
pital. Concord, NSW. la a 
teaching hospital of BOO bods 
with specialised medical units 
I nrludliio thoracic, renal, car- 
diac and endocrine medicine, 
Immunology, g astro enter dIo- 
oy. haematalony, ncurolooy, 
rUeumeiology, bone metabol- 
ism nnd hypertension, and 
Includes casualty aorvlcas and 
extensive otitpat lent facilities. 
Clinical responsibilities will 
be hold end nenotlated at 
Concord Hospital. Thera era 
also university Departments 
of Eurnnry und Psychiatry and 
a teaching llnlalon with Lld- 
comba Hospital. 

Applications close on 31 
January 1089. 

POSTDOCTORAL 

FELLOW 

Reference no. 49/13 
nppnrtmet nf Paychology 

To nuri Iclpnto In nn Intor- 
Ulnclplinnry raaoorch prog- 
rnininn un the Psychobiology 
nr niicrgy Ualanco commencing 
1 January, 1985. Expej-Ianco 
vvitli Btarao-iaxlc auraary in 
rata, vascular catheterisation 
ami microcomputers desir- 
able. Tlio appointment Lb In- 
itially ror one year but may be 
renewed for up to five yean. 

Applications should be 
forwarded ns soon as 
possible. 

C3an oral: Further general 
information available from 
Association of Common- 
weulth Universities <Appte), 
WCIH on*. Sqil “ ra ' London 

-.-SMjnrv: Senior Lecturer 
SA33.33I - S38.847 per 


EiH! ■ clinical loading 
of SAB, 302 per annum, i'aat- 
OaLtoral Fellow SASI.41I . 
323,903 per annum. 


. ofreots on 
: efMimffcl 


Appointment, to SonEor 
Lectureships ore capable of 
loading to ton urn but are 
""lalijrprebAtlonw for three 

of Application: 
Applications, quoting refer- 
ence number and including 

flrSl™!*" 1 V l fcB ai '*■* «r PUb- 
l|catIone and tha namea of 
l*"® '■nfO'xjHS to the Hag- 
SftfiBPjL tlnlveralty of Sydney. 
N.S.W. 2006. Austral li" y> 

,taI» h S« n . iVB I ,l,s ' reserves the 
right not to procaod with any 
eppoimment for nnanclel or 
.other reasons. <92900 ) Hi 

University of 
.Glasgow 

JOHN GRAHAM 
. KERRCHAtR : 

- OF ZOOLOGY - 1 

-Advertisement) 

ypT •*» Invited for 

' HnL. „ _ low, or mcli 
njay be or ran dad l Thin 
? f * »wo .Chain in tbs 
DopaJ-bnent, tha Other thing 
tha Raalua Chair of Zoolpgy, 

Tha person appointed will 

,“*{•" exe nil* pee in research 

• P** wJaB onademlo lead- 

' SSSlfffi W or rn «dern 

ifopiop* ! ' P«per tihant or 
not more than Utroe rnforaM 

a?h u, f.w r s-? 9 ^«”“ 

’ r ‘ tlnlvijraity of . 

. ■- Glasgow . 


Univeraityof 
— The West Indies 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURERINTHE 
TEACHING0F 
MATHEMATICS 
Teacher's Colleges 
Development Section, 
Faculty of 
Education, Mona 

Applications are Invited for 
a post of Senior Lecturer/ 
Locturar in Mathematics 
Education. Teachers' Colleges 
Dovolopment Department, 
Faculty of Education, Mona. 
Tha person appointed will be 
expected to provide lead- 
. erahip in the development of 
Mathematics Education In 
Teachers' Colleges end 
Teacher Education Depart- 
ments In colleges In Jamaica, 
Bahamas and Belize. He/ahe 
will also be expected to act as 
external examiner and co- 
ordinate external examina- 
tions In Mathematics Educa- 
tion Tor die Joint Board of 
Teacher Education; to da re- 
search m the Held especially 
relating to poor mathematics 
achievement or chlldron in 
achools; and to orfer advice to 
colleges. Ministries of Educa- 
tion and schools. 

Tha person appointed will 
be required to assume dutlea 
as soon as possible. 

Salary Scales: Senior Lec- 
turor - J92B.332 X 823 - 
33,657 X B24 - 36.429 (Bar) 
x 924 - 37,333 X 987 - 
38,340; Lecturer - JS23.688 
X 768 - 28,296 (Bar) X 823 - 
33,246. 

Up to five full economy 
clnsa possanea plus bengaga 
allowance up to U9$B00 on 
appointment and normal ter- 
mination. Special allowance 
up to USS30D for shipment or 
academia books and teaching/ 
research equipment on 
appointment. Unfurnished 
accommodation at 10% of 
basin salary! or housing allo- 
wanca of 20% or basic salary, 
UWI contribution of equiva- 
lent of 10% of basic salary to 
Superannuation Schema. Sub- 
sidized Health Service. 
Annual Study and Travel 
Ornnc of J83.230 ror self. 

J] 1,7 45 for spouse, and 
JS6B1 each for up to three 
children. Book Orant up to 
JS79D par annum. Trans- 
portation allowance of 
JSI.4B2 per annum for per- 
sona who own and operate a 
motor vehfclo. 

Detailed applications 
(three copies) giving foil par- 
ticulars of qualifications and 
axperlance, date of birth, 
marital status and the namea 
and addresses or three re- 
fore e a , should be aent aa soon 
ps possible to the Registrar. 
University or the Weatindlee, 
Mona, Kingston 7, Jamaica! 
W.l. Further particulars or 
the post are available from the 
same source or from the 
Secretory General. Associa- 
tion of Commonwealth Uni- 
versltles (ApPts). 56 Gordon 
? HU are London WCIH 0PF 
<3 1131) m . 

Univeraityof 

Dundee 

DIRECTOR 
OF CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

Applications ere Invited 
£ ro 2f— a ? Pr ? pr, . , !! B,y dwollflod 
candldetos for the new post or 
Director of the Centre for 
Continuing Education, ten-; 
able from Oetobar 1883. The 
. Centre, comprising the pre- 
i r n ,L V n, . v .® f*' 1 ! 1 DtPftrtmsnti 
of E duration and Extra-Mural 
Education, will hava a wlde- 
ranfling rola In the arganiaa- 
}l®>» and development, of the 
University's: • Continuing 

• ^“ CB Upnj)roVlslon. In addK 
ll “» l”. the. Wei ^established • 
praftruniM of extra-mural 
courses | n Dundee and. 
Tjwalda end poatgraudate 
trachlng , and research in 
Education, the Cohtre will be 
expected to farter ConUnuIng 
Education, and lit particular 
K. < !El BKPa J!i Bnc6 ^ vocational 
courses, throughout the Unl- 
v^lty IP liaison with 
academia departments. 

. ^fotmtptWl^e mSde o5 

f hr the' 

* etui bo obtained rrorn the 1 
eraonncT . Offloer. Thi Uni 


veral to, Dundee ’ ’Dm” iWff 
«Tel: Dundee 23181, Ext. 38^ 

with whom 


the names ofs 


■with wham 

- .sn’'d/ . 

referees, and 


German* 


WCTUBE 

INSTATIE 

uss'sei” 




r^n.T.^ ayM . a3 , (q) •fuuld h 

r - .’LJ 

. The Univeraityof , ; 
-Lancaster'. 

Institute ^^Uhxgqgoagci 


The University of 
Papua New Guinea 
Port Moreaby 

Department of Oeography and 
Demography 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN DEMOGRAPHY 

W. 061003/83 

Applications are Invited for 
the above position In the 
Department of Geography and 
Demography for a three year 
contract commencing on 30th 
June 1989. Applicants should 
possess a good degree end 
postgraduate qualification In 
Demography, preferably 

Ph.D. or equivalent with pro- 


fessional experience. In the 
field. Familiarity, .With the 
Pacific and/or tha Third World 


would be advantageous, as 
would teaching experience In 
such circumstances. The suc- 
cessful sppllcsnt win be ex- 
pected to contribute to the 
teaching of courses within the 
Department of Geography end 
Demography. Emphasis will 
be on teaching population end 
demography courses, but this 
may not be exclusive. The 
appointee will also be ex- 
pected to carry out his or her 
own researches m the field of 


Demography end population 
studies In general. Good re- 
search facilities are available. 


Salary: Lecturer Grade 1 
K16.B20, Senior Lecturer 
K20.520. Lecturer Grade 2 
K18.670, p.a.i plus 24% gra- 
tuity. 

The successful applicant 
will be normally offered a 
contract for a three year 
appointment ending at tha and 
of a Semester. The grodulty 
entitlement la baaed on 24% 
of aolnry earned and la payable 
In Instalments or lump sum 
and la taxed at a flat rate of 
2%. In addition to tha salaries 
quoted above, the main be- 
nefits Include; support for 
approved research; rent-free 
accommodation; appointment 
and repatriation airfares for 
appointee and dependants; a 
settllng-ln and a aattllng-out 
allowance; 6 weeks annual 
rscraatlan leave with home 
airfares available after each 
IB months of continuous ser- 
vice; generous education sub- 
sidies for children attending 
schools In PNG or oversees; a 
salary continuation scheme to 
cover extended Illness or dis- 
ability. Applicants who wish 
to arrange secondment from 
their home Institutions will be 1 
welcomed. The terms and con- 
ditions are currently under 
review. 

Applications, which will ba 
treated ss strictly confidential 
ana should Include a full curri- 
culum vitae, a recent small 
photograph and the names end 
addresses or three referees, 
should be forwarded to the 
Deputy Registrar (Starring). 
University of p B pua Now 
Guinea, P.O.Box 320,, Unl- 
varalty, Papua New duinan. 

dates* I n UKddioqit? afa'oaond a 

A°e?Sr l aaJ5, fl “ BP "-* ,,r,r - a “ ,rml ' 


Common' 


iappS"; 

ywv - 

DeakiR University 
Geelong, Australia 

_ PROFESSOR 
OF ARCHITECTURE 

. nrB Invited 
paraono with dlattng- 

2KSlSf.!5? on % f" Brc,| <t B «urSi 

»,u ll ?!< or ' and/or practice to 

. aS«v'™. 1 ijpssaftijsJ 

thro A u “i '*• 

gef^aSjruuK- 

UiraSoh r.r*2l. UoC 5. wrBl 8clenco 

MSS® .STtSB 

aor ° r Architecture la axpacted 

Biuqanta In tha crfi&tlvfl ri«- 
or ■ the Bahoori 

end a raaie»h “IS th0 < B “«Wng 
Rno profirnm*. 

Saiapy: 9A8¥,026 : p!b. 

■B^ssEiasra'- 


THE TIMES mCIlER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT U l8s 

The Univereitv of Util voraity of 

The West Indies Glasgow 

St. Augustine, Ih'Prtrttnnnt i,r 

Trinidad Mr.ii l l„ n tom »«"My 

PROFESSOR/ SENIOR LECTURER 

SENIOR LECTURER 

IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

economics .ng? 

Appllcntloaifl urn Invltcul for J" JJwulUi Filiu n u un 

the post of Prof csinr/tttiii lor J' v ih» -Si-uttiMt llnnlth Pri,?- 6 '* 

Lecturer In Aiirh-ultuml Ecu- thin €ir«tii|i. mull 199ft “ t?' 
nomlcs ln Hie Department of ii|»i»nliil«-i- will contrlh,.,. 1 ? 
Agricultural Ecimnniite A ilnpnrtmi-iii's dximiI? 

Farm Managemont, FiU'iiltyor umU-riirucluiitf Itadllwfi 

Agriculture. Profornnt'u will iwclh liic, ilentlsti-y and e 

be given to apnllLOiitx with uml ii«vi-Ui|i new dbH' 

Interest In Qiinntltutlva ri ,, P!i ,Ps .. r ‘* r t,, u Master^' 

Analysis and/or Agricultural 1 ntillc Health i-iiitru. He Si 
Development. Interest in xhr will ntso i, n CKPBCt ‘“ w 

other nrean of Agrlculttiral Inltlliln i-nsmin li relevant 
Economics will hocuuslili-ri'tl. hi-iiltli r.irn iti-nils in the Wm 

.»• hum,,,,, I 11,1(1 U, MteblSS 
Salary Beale per iiiinuin. Hiroiiq links with health 

Professor; TTS0I.7BH - ••thniitloM unite In local hSiiS 

211 1 ,372; Senior Lni.turer: liimnlx. l a ri-ii-rPiicn will 

TTS69.180 X 1.U08 - HA.A.m ulvoit tu |iOH|«|«u-tonl SDaU 

(Bar) X 1,908 - 1 'JO. 168. ''“•"•‘,'VIUi furimii trainlnain 

F.S.S.U. Unfuriilshiul uccnui- III,- illsrlplhieH nf cnmmiinitS 

madatlon If avallaliln nl 109J lu-iiltli «i|iltl„iitli,|ugy, bi™!l y 

or furnished ut 12 nr tlxiUs. so, liil/l,,-i,uviourai3‘ 

houainn allownnt-e of fl(l?b of itiu-i-si uml ,t substantive ViL 

pen hI on able Hnlary. lip to f Ivn xeiir. It rriiir,; |,aulth Bdur*. 

full economy puhsuiips un thin, im luillit-i nxpnrloncp in 

appointment und un normal tin, •-vnliiiitlun smaklnoorls 
tar nil net Ion. Study nnd Travel vent Ion nienmires. . 

Orant. 

Details and applications 
giving qualifications and ex- 
perience anil naming three 
rereraos to neulstrar, IJ.IV.I., 

St. Augustine. Trinidad. W.l. 


Details or post sant to all 
applicants, but nlsn obtain- 
able from tlm AitHuclullcm uf 


Common waul th Universities 
(Appta), 56 Gordon Square, 
London WC 111 OFF, 

(91130) HI 


Univeraityof 

Bradford 

SENIOR lecturer; 
READER AND 
LECTURERS 
IN CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications ara Invited for 
the above posts. Applicants 
should preferably be Char- 
tered Engineers and particu- 
larly for the Sanlar Lec- 
tureahip/noadershlp, have a 
higher degree by research. 
Principal teaching duties am 
likely to ba In 0110 or Ilia 
following eroas; GeoteclinlcH, 
Hydraullcs/Water Enulnenr- 
lng. Structural Theory, En- 
gineering Metorinls. The per- 
sona appointed will bo im- 
pacted end encouraged to 
undertake research. 


TEMPORARY, TUTOR 


1 The University of 


Salaries will be within the 
Bcnloa: Senior Lecturer 

£14,133 - £17,703 p.e.j Lec- 
turer £7,920 - £14T02d p.a. 
Superannuable. 

nppllratfon r form^hvm ‘the 

W, B -t Yorkshire BD7 1 dp. 
1960 "(S m 6) 1 1 1 1 Pr "' run Xi 

The University of 
Lancaster 

Doportmont of Folitlrx 

CHAIR 
IN POLITICS 

(roodvertlsemant) 
e ChSPr'bf rD ,n . v,tn «l Tot' 

Pnul?~ D pnsrttneut or 

r p ,ggE oln » m ‘)H t rroni 
• 1BB3, or nn bouii un 

n ,Bl j?j^a p H may be arranged. 

wll > P° consltlnrad 

. «ona 0 . U, &ter n W 

eUafhls 7 ro 10 C * 1B ? r Will bn 

ro«pondod to Ilia prcivtcmn 
S?nu. rt, .S?!? 0l,t a Blld nlra Wish 

lon.ldiVXn. n,m °' n rffi 
pror^a.rvL^r 11 ' 11 ' 1 , "” 

1 fmit tl,Hn ‘ Mnroli 

:: lir‘ 

, Svim HSl.^® nC ? ,tor ‘‘Al 4YW, 

University of 

. O^forci 

T 'iaNivBB!brrv . 

. IN BIOCHEMISTRY 

■ “irsaas-s^a,"”*^ 

bVo"oS2fflitff. od ^wledge Sf 


i... - The 

jtt' 1 

' ” : Ph^^unl 
ho 


lljaMdhntlwo copies 


In stetintira 


•.S)!' ItOSBe PrdCfsslng 
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Id 

‘SI 

University 


will lin within the 
s-A«tiza- L 14 , 139 . £ 17,705 on 
til® hcnlfir K.fu.turori scale 
wMln iil*i(>-iii«iiiit nccordina h 
tiiinllfli-utliuiH mill ex parlance! 

• l ,I, F , l««lurs mnybt 

i>!ittiln«>il I rum tlio Acadamlc 
1 >iu-X(ii,i,i 4 Of I [un. UillveraJK 
.,r | tii„s,,..w. Glangow 014- 
nlJU. wlinrii iipplIcatlunH ill 
riMilimi, i|l vl i;ii the nomoinni 
aildreiihcn of thrnn raforee* 

iWWSVr ^? d lS n 83 0 . P h,f0 " 


University of 
Dundee 

Department Df Community 
Medicine 

N0N-CLINICAL 

LECTURER 

Applications are Invltnd 
from Social Sciences grndu- 
atoa who liavn un intarnnt Is 
Houlth Edui-iitlou nnd who 
already have nxporltmca |g 
hnnlth-rnlutncl rsnrarclt and/or 
a suitable pontgraduata qusl- 
lflL-ntloq. 

Tim Lncturnr will bs ex- 
pected tn i-o-ardlnsta axlntlng 
ranauri:li IntorhntB In Henltb 
Education, tu ilevslap lnd«- 
pendant ronaurch projects, to 
teach uudnrnrnduato medical 
ntudnntn and to contribute 
substantially tu tho Manterol 
Public Health programme. 
Teaching experience In a 
medical environment would 
therefore bo uxaful. 

Tim punt is rumied by tha 
Scottish llnnlth Bnrvlcns Coin- 

C iun Snrvlt ns Anoncy nnd will 
a avnlluhlr for at laaat throe 
ynurn. 

Tim Hppuliilmanl will he 
mucin un thn iiun-rllnlcnl let- 
turnr ni;u|ii. £7. .620 ■ £14.993. 
wltlt Initial plni'lno dependent 
un qiniiiricutluiiH nnd oxper 
oiicn. 

..Further nnrtlculara are 
nvnllahlu from Iho Fnraonnel 
afficor, tlio University. Dun- 
dnp.niil 4HN (Toh bundea 
(0382) 23181. Ext, 383) with 
Wlium npplli-ntluqs (6 coplwl 
aliould he liiiluud by 4 Fobru- 
ury 1089- Plousa quote raMr- 
a A , f ep«T/42/84«G). ‘ 


University of 
Essex 

Dupurtincuit or Computer Bel- 
lim n . 

READERSHIP/ 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP 

AnplIt-utluiiH urn Hivliod fpf 
it IlniidnrHhli>/Nniilor ■ L® 0 '. 
ttirnslijp (Hillary nculo 
■ £ 1 7,703) fui' uppulntnisnl a> 
aoim ns posslbln. 


ip (Htilary scute £!*■ 


Profni niira will bo IMS? *2 
cuiiilldntns with un 
rtii-ui'd of rnHonruh li» : 
llifiury or cnmuutntlon or in 
ni-tlfhdnl , I ntollliieiica- 22J ; 
otlinr main rneenrcli Inter wiw 
of. tlio Dapnrtinimt are » 
soft warn on nl 11 nor I no. .co mP"; 
Inr Bystama. Information ty» 
lame und numerical 

Aonllrattuns (ton COPjjjjJ' ■ 
Including a curriculum vit« 
and Uia names and nde-"™ 
of thrun roforuon, J 
ranch the Rnnlstrnr f 
THEfi), University J)f EaiM 


. University of > 
Oxford 

UNIVERSITY • . 

. LECTURERSHIP. 
inriochemistry 

'• *n aaaocletlon with 8t£d«J UT,d ! 
Hell nnd Jeaua Coll*9* , 

ApollcaUanahra hlWi^K ■ 
thle post. Other tl)ln« 1 “Bins . 
equal. preferencB 
given to candidates . 

fa teach physical e*P at:t, 
biochemistry. 


cal’ has appointment 




r -irv. 
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'Universities continued 


University of 
Oxford 

FACULTY 
LECTURERSHIP 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

Joint Appointment with Tuto- 
rial Fellowship In Politics at 
Trinity College 

Applications are Invited for 
this Joint appointment to be 
held from October 1st. 1983. 
The succeaeful candidate muet 
be qualified to lecture In Mod- 
ern Social Institutions and/or 
Industrial Sociology. An In- 
terest In Industrie! Relatione 
would alao bo an advantage. 
The duties or the Fellowship 
at Trinity Collage will Include 
tutorial teaching In Political 
Institutions and Political His- 
tory; the Fallow will ba re- 
sponsible for organising the 
teaching of Politics In tha 
Collage. 

Stipend according to age on 
the scale £8,841 - £19,065. 

Details of the Joint 
appointment may be obtained 
from Mrs. M. Oxford, Social 
Studies Faculty Centre, 
Oeorge Street, Oxford 0X1 
2RL, to whom applications (B 
copies, but 1 from tlioHa over- 
seas) should be sent to arrive 
by February 11th, 1980. 

(32181) HI 

Victoria University 
ofWellinffton 
New Zealand 

LECTURESHIP 

INLAW 

Applications sre invited (or 
a Lectureship in the Faculty of 
Law. Candidates should have 
higher degree and preferably 
experience In teaching, re- 
search and professional prac- 
tice. but not nacsanarlly In ell 
throe. While applications 
from candidates qualified In 
any subject area will be consi- 
dered preference will ba given 
to those with special interest 
snd qualifications in criminal 
law. 

Salary In tha range: 
NZS22.077 - NZ$26,101 p.a. 

Conditions of Appointment 
end method of application are 
available from the secretory 
General, Association or Com- 
monwealth ' Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH 0PF; or from 
the Administrative Assistant 
(Appointments), Victoria Uni- 
versity of Wellington, Private 
Bag. Wellington. New 2ea 
land, with whom applications 

(32*1*80?" 88 19fl H S i 

Univeraityof '• 
Glasgow 

LECTURESHIP 
IN NURSING 
STUDIES. 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of lecturer. Ip .the . 
Deportment of Nursing Stu-* 


. Applications should ba 
registered nurses and prefer- 
ably graduates with e teaching 
qualification and e wide range 
of teachtng/cllnlral 


will ba oncou raged to under- 
take rurt her study leading toe 
dagrae. 

Balary will be within the 
range £7,320 - £14,929 on tha 
Lecturera' scale, with place- 
ment according to age. qunl- 
Iflcatlona and experience.. 

Further particulars may ba 
obtained from the Academic 
Personnel Office, . University 
of Glasgow, Gleagow GIB 
BQQ. where applications (8 
copies), giving tha nsmaa and 
addresses or not mare than 
three referees. ' should be 
lodged on or before 8th 
February, 1BBS. 

.. In reply please quote Rer. 
No. S£89;r. (El 105) . HI 


Fellowships 


; The Saint Luke’s , 
College Foundation; 

offers a - ' 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION FOR 
SLOW LEARNERS 

11-16 for one or two years 
starting September 19BB. 

Salary In the bracket 
£7,000 • £10,000 p.a. 

Further particulars from 
Professor J.C. Dency, 7 Ber- 
ing Crescent. Exeter EX1 . 
1TL. (31112) , H2 


Personal 


MM8DIAT8 ADVANCES £100 
to £20,000. Written terms on 


Maaaey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 

LECTURER 
IN SOIL SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified per- 
sona for a Lectureship In tha 
Department of Soil Bclsnce. 
Applicants should hold a 
Bachelor of Agricultural Sci- 
ence degree, or equivalent, 
end preferably hove post- 

B reduate experience nnd qual- 
laotlans. Preference will ba 
given to persons wit); experi- 
ence end strong Interest In 
applied soil physics or soil 
water management. 

The successful applicant 
will be required to contribute 
to tha teaching programme of 
tha Department. There ere 
very good opportunities for 
research and the appointee 
will actively be oncourasod to 
participate In cooperative re- 
search within tha Depart- 
ment. in addition to develop- 
ing new lines of research. 

The salary range for the 
Lecturer grade la NZ$22,077 - 
NZ$26,101 per annum. 

Condition! of appointment 
may be obtained from the 
Secretary General, Associa- 
tion of Common wealth Uni- 
versities (Appts), 36 aordon 
Square. London WCIH OFF; 
or from the Registrar of tha 
University with whom ap- 
plications close on 1st Febru- 
ary 1 BBS. (31 122) HI 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department or Geography 

UNIVERSITY 
DEMONSTRATOR 
IN GEOGRAPHY 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of Demonstrator, 
with the primary role of orga- 
nising and supervising first 
and second year practical clas- 
ses. Tha successful aandidste 
will be expected to take up the 
appointment as soon as passi- 
ble. Applicants should be 
registered, or prepared to 
register for. a Ph.D. dogma. 

Salary scale; £6,600 - 
£8,920. 

Further dotells of the 
position, together with the 
conditions of appointment 
may be obtained rrorn the 
University Secretary, Old Col- 
lege, Univeraityof Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh EHB 9YL, Scot- 
land, with whom applications 
should^ bQgiadaad by January 

.. Ptaeie .quote reference no. 
1162.(92191) HI 


Saint David’s 
Uni versify College 
Lampeter 

(University of Wales) 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN RELIGIOUS 
STUDIES 

Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified Hon- 
ours graduates for tha post of 
temporary Lecturer In Reli- 
gious Studies. The past la 
tenable, from let October 
1BB3, for two years In the 
drat Instance. The parson 
appointed should have re- 
search Interests In the field of 
Buddhist- Studios end be able 
to teach In et least one other 
area of Religious Studlea. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from tha Deputy 
Registrar, Saint David’s Uni- 
versity College. Lampeter, 
Dyfed SA48 7ED, to whom 
applications should be sent by 
Monday 4th February 1985. 
giving the names and addres- 
ses or three referees. 

(31121) HI 


Holidays -and v = : 
Accommodation 


DRISCOLL HoOflE HOTEL. 
200 single rooms, £93. per 
week, partial board. Apply 
172 New Kent Road. London 
SE1 4YT. Tel: (01) 703 4173. 
(321361 . Hflfl 


Announcements 


University of 

Liverpool 

EMERITUS 

PROFESSOR 

R.F.WHELAN 


Fellowships continued 


SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN THE 
COMPETITIVENESS OF 
BRITISH INDUSTRY 

Applications are Invttad (or a full lime Senior Research Fellow to 
work for a period of up to 3 years on the forthcoming Economic & 
Social Research Council programme on the Competitiveness of 
British Industry. The ESRC Industry and Employment Committee 
la commissioning a substantial multidisciplinary programme 
focusing Initially on firm level studies of managers and the process 
of management. The first four projects have recently been 
awarded lo the London Business School and Ihe Universities of 
Lancaster Manchester and Warwick. 

The Fellow will devote half of his/her time to substantive research, 
working on the development of a framework (or the study of 
competitiveness. A more Integrated approach to the problem is 
essential If effective practical solutions ara to ba developed. The 
balance of the Fellow's time would spent coordinating the research 
programme; advising on Ihe assessment of the remaining outline 
research bids and working on the development of full proposals; 
the monitoring of research In progress; and the dissemination of 
research findings. The Fellow will have a ma|or part to play In 
ensuring the Involvement of Industry In the Individual research 
projects. The person appointed will be responsible lo the Commit- 
tee for the overall coordination of the programme. 

Applicants should be at senior lecturer or professional level with a 
relevant research background and, preferably, significant Indus- 
trial experience. The salary and conditions are negotiable. 
Research assistance may be provided if the agreed programme of 
work justifies .it. 

For further details contact Dr. A.P.C. Bruce, ESRC, 1 Temple 
Avenue, London EC4Y 0BD. Tel: 01-363 6252. Closing date 
for applications 28 January 1985. 


lEISIRICl 


I ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 


ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The Economic and Social Research Council Invites applications 
from Soolal Scientists who have obtained a Doctorate since 1 
January 1B82 or who have formally submitted a Doctoral Thesis 
before 30 September 1984. Up to six awards wlll.be available,. 
Previous applicants will not be eligible to re-apply. The duration 
of the Fellowships Will be for three yearn, commencing no earlier 
than 1 November 1985. The value of awards will be £7,520- 
£8,920 p.a. (Maximum) plus limited support oosts if appropriate. 

Applications must bs submitted throughout a UK University,' 


Polytechnic, college or other recognised research Institution. 
Applicants must have been ordinarily resident In the U.K. for 
three years preceding the date of application. A Fellowship 
cannot be held on secondment. 

The closing date for applications Is 16 February 1986. 
Application forma and further details may be obtained by writing 
to:- Postdoctoral Research Fellowship Sohoma, ESRC, 
1 Temple Avenue, London EC4Y OBD. 

< 1744Z > 


ESRC 


I ECONOMIC 
'awsocial 
RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 



Polytechnics 


BMSLEY COLLEGE 


A Scotlbh Central Institution I tS5t I 

PROFESSOR AND HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPUTING SCIENCE 

(Salary £19,786) 

Applications im liwfted lor this new post which to being created.aa a result of 
the division of the extotfng Department of Malhemfltica and Computing Into 
the Department of Mathematics and Statistics and lha Department of Com- 
puting Science. 

The Department of Computing Science, with an IrtUai Academic Stall of 14, 
will be responsible for the BSo (Sandwich) Degree and Honours Degree In 
Computing Solence which has an agreed annual Intake of 85. The new 
Department will also make significant contrlbufions to other Col! age 
courses. Including Ihe Postgraduate Otpkimaa In Computer Education and 
Intormalton Technology. ' • ,• . 

The successful candidate will haw a proven record of-achlovwnBnl In 
computing science. He, or aha, will be expected to provide leadership Irt 
birther development odurws, research programme a and In coUabomnon 
with Industry and oommeroe. , 

ssMBuussffi gags 

(lef h 041-187 1241 wt. 230):to whom eonplrtod forms should % 


©Sheffield City Polytechnic 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced people for the following posts: 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY 
AND COMPANY ADMINISTRATION 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
BANKING 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED 
STATISTICS AND OPERATIONAL 
RESEACH 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER AND 
LECTURER It IN APPLIED 
STATISTICS (2 POSTS) 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

SENIOR LECTURER AND 
LECTURER II IN MARKETING 
(2 POSTS) 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER 
STUDIES 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
SOFTWARE ENGINEERING 
LECTURER II IN 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 
LECTURER II IN 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

LECTURER 11/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN SCIENCE 
(CHEMISTRY) EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICAL 
SCIENCES 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 

MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL 
AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER OR 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 
CONTROL SYSTEMS, DESIGN 
AND APPLICATION 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
ELECTRONIC OR COMPUTER 
OR CONTROL SYSTEMS, 
ENGINEERING 

LECTURER II IN ELECTRONIC 
OR ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING (FIXED TERM 
POST OF 2 YEARS) 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL 
AND PRODUCTION ENGINEERING ; 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
SYSTEMS DYNAMICS 

' DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AND 
' REGIONAL STUDIES 

LECTURER II IN URBAN AND 
REGIONAL PLANNING 
LECTURER II IN MINERAL 
AND RESOURCE ECONOMICS 

. Salary Scales: 

. Lecturer* II ' S7.648-E 1 2.099 

,; .Senior Lecturer EII.ITe-EIS.iafiftiari-EU.OCI 
Principal Lecturer E13.0B5-E1 4,680 (bar)- £18,467 

• Application forme and further detail* from the 
personnel officer (dept, THES), Sheffield City 
. Polytechnic, Halfords House, Fltzalan Square, 
Sheffield, SI 2BB, Tel. 0742 2091 1 Ext 2387. Closing 
, date 28th January, ,1985. 

Sheffield City Polytechnic Is an Equal Opportunities • 
Employee . 

Applicants inltrested'ln a jobshare appointment will 
. jecelve. equal consideration. 1 . 


l\S1 


1'4 















Polytechnics continued 




HONG KONG POLYTECHNIC 


The Hong Kong Polytechnic Is b large Institution ol advanced education 
which offers courseson e wide range ol subjects i* to vocational hr-or!entea 
degree lavol. There are four academic divisions comprising 20 teaching 
department and units, as well as two Inatilutea. The Polytechnic Invites 
appilcaUans tor the following pasts tenable (unless staled otherwise) from 
September 1885: 

CENTRE OF ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

Coordinator of the Centre. Applicants should have a record of research 
pubttcadons and/or experience aa a consultant in al least one ol the tallow- 
ing fields: acoustics, water pollution control, air pollution control, solid weals 
management and environment Impact assessment. 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY 

Principal Ledurer/Senlor Lecturer In Advanced Financial Accounting, 
Auditing and Investigation, Taxation, and Financial Management. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING & 8URVEYING 
Senior Lecturer/Lecturer In Land & Properly Lew (tenable Immediately). 
DEPARTMENT OF BUSINES8 A MANAGEMENT STUDIE8 
Principal Lecturer/Senlor Lectuw/Ledurer In Management, Including 
Organization Development, Human Relations and Principles and Practices 
of ManagemenL 

Senior Lecturer Lecturer In Company Law and Mercantile Lew. 
DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING SERVJCE8 ENGINEERING 
Principal Lecturer In Building Services Engineering. Applicants should have 
oonstoereble experience In design work, preferably in both degree course 
leaching and consultancy practice (tenable Immediately). 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING STUDIES 


Principal Ladurem/Senlor Lecturers/Ledurere in Data Communlcallons 
and Networking, Computer Graphics, Social Aspects ol Computing, Infor- 
mation Systems Analysis end Design Methodologies, Simulation, Data 
Base Dostgn, Computer Aided Looming. Software Engineering, 4th Gener- 


ation Programming Languages, and Computer Applications 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
Prinicpal Lecturer/Senior Lecturers in Application and Fabrication of Inle- 

! (rated Circuits, Computer Systems. Software Engineering, Control and 
nstrumanlailon, and Communication Engineering 


DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL & MARINE ENGINEERING 
Principal Lecturer In Mechanical Engineering. 

DEPARTMENT OF PRODUCTION & INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
Principal Lecturer/Senlor Lecturer/Lecturer in Design for Manufacture, Con- 
trol and Automation, Operations Management. The Department Is 
Intsrestedln computer Integrated production management, dialtaJ Instru- 
mentation techniques, design of production equipment and systems, CAD, 
CAM. 

INSTITUTE OP TEXTILES A CLOTHING 

Principal Lecturer/Senlor Lecturer In Ctalhirvg Technology and Clothing 
Dssign/Pattem Making. 

INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL & HEALTH CARE 


Principal Lecturer/Senlor Lecturer/Lecturer In Physiotherapy and 
Optometry. 


Senior Lecturer/Lecturer in Occupational Therapy and Diagnostic 
Radiography. 

CENTRE OF LAND A ENGINEERING SURVEYING 


Senior Lecturer In Land and Engineering Surveying. Applicants should have 
spectaJiiy (nleresl In one or mors of the following: Geodesy, Engineering 


Surveying and Hydrographic Survey, 

Salarlesi PrindcW lecfarertCtHmkhator HK1227, 760-282, 660, Senior 
Lecturer HK$1S2,O6O--249 L 00Q. . Lecturer HK$1 03,500-183.640 p.a, 
(El-HK88.Q60flTl.85). 

Further. partlcularB, Information about qualfflcatlone required, application 
forms obtainable from the Association of Commonwealth UnJvaralHes 


(Appts). 38 Gordon Square, London WC1 H OPF. Applications dose on 31 
January 1885. 


©Sheffield City Polytechnic 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENT 


Applications -are Invited for the- following. four Head of 
peparfinefTt'ppeta: • 


BIpLOGICAL SCIENCES 
BUILDING 
HEALTH STUDIES 
URBAN AND REGIONAL STUDIES 

Salary 8cato: Burnham 1 HOD Grade V| £17,397- 
£19,170/ . . ... . 

Applicants should have appropriate academia and pro* 
teastonaf quaKffcaUons, and substantial experience (n 
their area of aludy. . • . - . 

Application forma and further details from the Per- 
•onnal Officer -(Dept. THES), Sheffield City Poly- 
jMhnlo, Halfords House, Fttzalan Square.Sfwffleld 
S 2BB Or by telephoning 0742 20911, Ext. 2397, 
C loeliw date 2Sth January 1935. . 

■ Sheffield City Polytechnic Is an Equal Opportunities 
Employer. 


THETIMKS HICiHKR KIIUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Assistant 

Academic Registrar 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY — 

Lectureship in Economics 


Btudent Administration 
P02: £11^88-£ia^30ps I no 


The parson appointed will be required to toach on a range of first degree ami 
other courses. Applicants should bo honours graduates In economics *2 
preferahly have a higher degree. Teaching oxpenonco and an active lnia«S 
In research would be advantageous. 


ru*. *.i g acate; £B,6e8-C 12,777 (bar) - £13.716 wilh Initial placing depends 

A challenging senior appointment to lead a team providing ceniral upon approved prior experience. Financial assistance towards the coaT3 

aervIcM, HesponalbllHIes includo student removal expanses may be payable. 


isnricea. Responaianiies uicawa 
examination®, awards and applications via the 


removal expanses may oe payaoie. 

Further parlioulera and application forma may be obtained from 

.1 tlnn^u r*nllu< nf Tu>hnAlMU Ball e, . . . “ 


Substantial experience ol higher education administration b 

Write enclosing e.a.e. (min Bln x 4in) and Qu^wref A655 tor 
further delate and an appllcaiton term: ftara^el OHlre, 
Middlesex Polylechnlo, 114 Chase Side, London N14 5PN. 
dosing dale 21 January. 


Farsonnel Officer, Dundee College of Technology, Bell Street, Dunte* 
DD1 1HG with whom applications should be lodged not later thm a 


January 1885. 


.Middlesex Polytechnic 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OP TECHNOLOGY 


Application for the following pom In the Department of Mathematics A 
Computer Studies are Invited ftom persons who hold high academic 
quallricalioiu and who have appropriate teaching, research and/or industrial 
experience. 


OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 
Department of 
Mathematics, Statistics 
and Computing 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
STATISTICS 


SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN STATISTICS 


A specialist interest In applied probability, statistical computing or econometric 


modelling would be Bn advantage. The person appointed will be required to take 
a leadership role In ibe further development of research In statistics within the 


department. 

LECTURESHIPS IN COMPUTING (Two posts) 

A specialist Interest in systems analysis and design, artificial intelligence, 
software engineering or man-machine interfaces would be an advantage. 
Preference will bo given to candidates with Industrial experience. 


SALARY SCALES 

Senior Lectureship: X12,777-XU,184 (bar)-£t6.t«, with Initial placing 
depending upon approved prevloui experience. 

Lectureship: £8,688-^612,777 (bar)-£l3,7l6, with initial placing depending upon 
approved previous experience. 

Financial assistance towards the com of removal expenses may be payable. 
'Further particulars and application form may be obtained from the Personnel 
Officer, Dundee College of Technology, Bell Street, Dundee, DDl IHG, n-ftft 
whom applications should be lodged not later than 25 January 1985. (17421 ) 


Queen Margaret College 


EDINBURGH 


LECTURER IN DRAMA AND 
COMMUNICATION STUDIES 


Post No. MSC/11 

Applications are invited from candi- 
dates with appropriate experience 
in education, research or Industry to 
teach up to honours degree level 
with the possibility ol research stu- 
dent supervision. 

The Department 18 active In a num- 
ber of research areas and Is keen to 
develop medical, computational 
and social statistics as well as 
modelling. 

Applications are welcome, In par- 
ticular, from researchers complet- 
ing a higher degree or those wfth 
current Industrial experience. 
Salary Scale: 

Lecturer II £7, 648-El 2,099 
Senior Lecturer £1 1,176-214,061 . 
Closing date for completed applica- 
tion forme la February 15lh 1886. 
For further details and applica- 
tion forma please apply to the 
Staffing Office, Oxford Poly* 
taohnlo, Glpay Lana, Head- 
Ington, Oxford 0X3 OBP, 
Telephone Oxford (64777) ax- 
tenalon 364. 


Middlesex Polytechnic 


Applications are Invited for this post Involving teaching students 
on the College’s Drama and Co m mu nicatlpn. Studies courses . 
Candidates should be appropriately qualified and profeaslonaT 
experience In the Theatre arid teaching experience In Higher 
Education. • 

8alary scale: Lecturer *A‘ - £8, 886-El 2,777 (bar) - £13,71 0. 
Application forma and further particulars from The Secre- 
tary, Queen Margaret College, 36 Cterwood Terrace, Edin- 
burgh EH1 2 8T8. Telephone 031 336 8111 (Ext 264). 

Closing data for applications: 31 si January 1 985. 

‘ ■ : ■. (17418) 


Mldclloeex UUBlncma E ritual 


LECTURER 
“'TN MARKETING 


£8.236 . £17,145 p.u. Inc. 


to toach on iindornrnduata, 
postgraduate! and pi-ofouslumii 


courses of fa rod liy till! MIU- 
dlasax nun I none Scliuul. 


A poo tarn dun to miallflra- 

tlon 111 mnrkotlnq unu liulimt- 
rlal or comniarCIhl ax pur Inure 
In the market Inn ({eld Is ex. 
Pocted, preferably with the 
ability to toach market rn- 
sanrch, International market- 
Ida or Induetrial tnarkutlnn. 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

Dqpt of.QDmpuler Studies & Mathematics ! 


,, Sotan/ ocalaai yi, £ 8 , 226 - 
,nc « S| - : i. Baa 

£13,773 • £17.143 |i.a. Inc. 
For appolntinom nt pi. lovnl a 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING REF: ACAS 19 B 


vor appolntmont nt PI. lovnl a 
record or raaaarch und pul,. 
Mention la oxnactot). 


a.- W ^SP9 0B, S" B - u "- <"lln 
^ “Md niiotlnu rt-f 
ABB1D for further ilmnlln mid 


This department hss several themes of research In computing which H 
wishw foconsoBdata and expand. These include research Into: the man- 
macWq Interface, database design for. the smaller business, natural 
language heta systems, software anBinearlrvg (APSE), expert fnlarmedlaiy 
awtame. MWformal methods of spaoHIcation and.deslgn. We are seeking 
euftabiy quaHfted persons wto can make a significant contribution to one or 
moreof these thwws and who have substantia) experience of supervision 

Of Doatoraduale Studorts Hnfl toe rilrarMInn of avlamallu 6 mHarf hmUa,. 


ws ^s.ws» lnivKim mm 

nn application fui-im I't'iium. 
data 2*1 January, ao!° H VW 


Kingston Polytechnic 


f “t 41 naveoMPaiBnuBJ axpenence or supervise 

ot poateraduate Studems and/or direction of externally funded prdeots. 

• Salarj): PL£13, 086-614,580 (Bar) ^ £16,467 


Salmol of Tlfroe-Ulmnualunnl 
noatan 


S' . 


lecturer; 

SENIOR LECTURER 
ININTERIOR 
DESIGN 


Applicatloru aro Invltad 
from sand Ido las who tiavn 

-S 


I : fi ‘ 


•'Northf 

■W. ! W 




/bewr^oB^'pif.^mpuiinc/' , '^.RESEARCRA •' 

i. i... : 1 • Abr'Nqi-B/iSB- ;■!*’ ; t ; 






i ^tDrtdon 

J. ^ WonnS 




AppIlMiranXirii fnv 


i uimctT ssinSSv «L*ssBssssss9r % - 1 

ralitad : nr*ii ■ wauiji * n ^- 
• Wlventena; W WexilcT hunfllSr- 
• l&'iwsy . r 5de(«j advfhcea 'in 'i 1 
r. > .dUthnad lo^mlnfl arid eunUat ' , 




!?■' Application*^ bxb lnyited ,; ^r iicnYinB;' peuat* ' ^ *' 

Lecturer ll/^enior I^ctut!©! 1 ' i-i 
;! m; Computing ; ; " 't ■ 

: :-r .i hIi, \ .1- . 




, The . ! \f>'. 
tareet, 1 • 




: ^ FOR DETAILSDF ADYiRfiSiNSr 


taq^fiw^oMics 

J «7 1 fi4a;.;;« 1 H.o ( siy;. • 


DEPARTMENT OF " 
ELECTRICAL AND . 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Principal Lecturer 


£13,096 - £16,467 par 
annum Inclusive 


Applicants should have an Horan 
Degree, relevant Indusbtf 
Bxparlenco. and ha qualified to Ui 
charge ol lha Departmanl'i compute I 
onglneorlng work 


The Department offers an txfaiti 
M.Eng. degree as wall u ■ 
enhanced O.Eng (Hons) degree udi 
diploma course Successful ira- 
cants will be encouraged to fore 
Industrial links and is untottii 
research. The Department operates 
four SEHC/DTI sponsored Teadte 
Company Programmes In which the 
successful applicants nay 
participate. 


Further dilalli and applIeatiM 
lormi are available from: 
Tha Parsonnal Qltice, 


The Polytechnic ot Wiles, 
PONTYPRIDD, Mid Glamorgan, 


CF371DL 

Tat 0443 405133 Ext. 2021 
Closing date: Monday, 28 January 
1985 

Ref: 73725 

(17* 


Polytechnic 
of Wales 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 


nr Araliltatlur* 
- (mil l.ii il< lain pn 


LECTURERn ■ 
IN ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCIENCE/ 
BUILDING 
SERVICES 


Aiitilli-Hiliiiin urc Invltad far 
tli la uuat which litvolvu. 
taachlnn nn tlm liuiioun ae- 
lirnr au«l iiruiiunto dlpltw» 
enurann III Aixhliectura ■«“ 
LomlNcnun. 


ApidliniltN ■Innild hw 
nxpoi'tlsi' In *tnn ur ino« 
iihuulIn uf Kiivlrniiiiiuntal wj 
tmen. ho u warn of corr»« 
Onvnl«i|imuiita, cuninilttqu J 
ranoarclt mill ln> rnnllllarwiw 
rnlnvnnt applli iHInna. 


. Nnlnry aialm '£7.341 

fia.trew. 


l-'nr ruiilmr ilutulln ■' 

rrws;,jjni,jsr 3 f 

N<iir«nililv>'nMnil „nvDl£J» • 

iiini'kiMi * a/<hb' in iiinfiajar •• 
orv. Miinrltimlor iMlvlnoimfi • 
All HnlntN, Mniiultaxtor Ml® t 
nun. tnuiRm KJ 0 


Mlddlosex^olytecWlo ! : 

ASSOCIATE , ' i : 
LECTURER .... ;-f 
IN ENGLISH 

A liuir-tlma |iwil 
muilorn lli-ltla.lt und Amsriejiji 
iitornlurn primarily on “J. ; 
J'oIrtaUuilralliuiianlt •» Sj . 
Mudern Engllah Htudlo* 

■IMn, 


Uvldcnno 
perlannn in 
rnnnarch IN'S 


of ralcyant ^f l.' 


nth teach InO 


f erianr.n in .Hnin “•.“"..Virf . 

n anarch in 1 8 xpeutod. pr '> 
ably with noma maclall* B v B " : , 

In American Utoritur* 1 . ' • -n. 


•yi pro-rata (0-*> %|JI .. 


Soluryt pro-rat 
appropriate point 
time scale LI I/S t 
.£15,099 p.a. trio. 


_ Write enclosing ■•“■P'i'nS jl* 
ein.X 4ln.) and auothnjn- 


... : Polytechnic 

“■rarsatefl-™ 1 . 


uuuuvai *1 M n - - ■ 

data at January. (BBiB* 


AU adverttoom« 1< * 


3 . ^UnhtitlwBi 


tf'writ 


m 






* jer • ■ 11 1 — 

sfflsm 




aTe subject to tljif > L 
couditiohs of " k 
' kcoejpUuice pf Tirt**. 

.NewspBp^r 8 **s 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 11.1.85 



PADDINGTON COLLEGE 

Vice-Principal 

Applications are Invited for this post whloh falls vacant from 15th 
April i 985 due to the retirement of the present holder, Mr R. F. 
Lowe. The Principal’s management teamrin this large Group 8 
college consists of three Vioe-Prlnotpala, eight Heads of Depart- 
ments and the Senior Administrative Officer. 

Candidates should hold high professional qualifications relevant 
to the work of the oollege, have worked at a senior level In 
teaching, training or administration and possess proven man- 
agement experience In education, Industry or the publlo aeotor. 

• Application forms and further details ana available from Ihe Clark 
to the Governors, Paddington College. Paddington Green, 
Londtin W2 1 NB, telephone 01-402 6221, extension 00. Com- 
pleted applications should be refumed by 25th January 19BB. 
Present salary £21 ,024 a year plus Inner London Allowance ol 
£1i038 a year, 

; 1LEAISAN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER. 

[ .5 -- .- 


A number of Study Awards are to be offered by the 
Overseas Development Administration to enable 
candidates to enhance their qualifications by study or 
research and to widen their expertise to fit them for 
further employment within the Aid Programme or 
within related activities. 

Applicants should be British Citizens below the age 
of 46 with a minimum of 5 years overseas experience 
In an aspect of education and should hold a degree 
and a professional teaching qualification. In certain 
circumstances these conditions may be waived for 
epplicants who have been serving under the British 
Volunteer Programme, provided they have at least 
2 years teaching experience in a developing country 
and hold the minimum academic and professional 
qualifications. 

Awards are made for a minimum of six months to 
one year and cover fees and provide an allowance 
towards living costs, books and stationery. 

The amount Is determined by the circumstances of 
the candidate. 

Closing date for applications Is 1st March, 1986. 
Further details and application forms may be 
obtained from: 

Overseas Development Administration, 
Room AH388, Abercrombie House, 
Eaglesham Road, East Kilbride, 
Glasgow G76 8EA. 

Please quote Reference AH358/Z 


OVERSEAS 

DEVELOPMENT sssssr- 


Colleges of Further Education 


Lancashire.^ 

County Council W 

An Equal Opportunities employer 
Lancaster and Morecambe College of F.E. 

Moreoarribe Road, Lancaster. 

As soon as possible 

VICE PRINCIPAL 

Group 5 - £18,024 p.a. 

The College Academic Management structure is 
non-tradltlonal. 

Forma/further details from/to the District 
Education Officer, Education Offices, High 
Street House, High Street, Lancaster. (SAE 
please). 

Closing date: 24th January, 1985. . ( 17439 ) 


WM$M Norfolk County Council ■■■■■■■■ 

I Norwich City College of 
Further* Higher Education 

Principal Lecturer 

School of Community Studies 

Responsible to the Head of School for the day to day 
coordination of a wide range of courses for aduils employed In 
a variety of health education or social service work settings, 
and for the coordination of a number ol courses for students 
with special needs. 

Applicants should be graduates and/or possess an appropriate 
professional qualification relevant to one or more of the areas 
of work outlined above. They should be able to provide 
evidence of successful teaching and curriculum development 
experience and proven management skills relsvant to Infs 
post. 

Salary Scale: £13, 095-El 4,580 bar - £16,467 

Lecturer 11/Senior 
Lecturer 

In Computer Studies 

Graduate or equivalent wllh commerclal/leaohlng experience 
to teach Computing and information Technology up to HND / 
Degree level. Ideally applicants should offer experience of 


to teach Computing and information Tsohnology up to H 
Degree level. Ideally applicants should offer experience 
Systems Analysis and Management and/or Software 
Engineering but other specialisation will be considered. 
Salary Scale: £7,64B-£1 1,175 - £14,061 . 


Further details and application lorms may be obte'ned by 
sanding a large atsmpsd addressed envelope to the Chief 
Administrative Officer, Norwich City College of Further 


end Higher Eduoation, Ipswich Road, Norwloh NR2 2LJ, to 
whom completed forme should be returned by February 
let, 1085. 

(17409) 


CROYDON 

COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD, CROYDON CR9 1 DX 
Tel: 01 -B8B 9271 


Faculty of Art and Design - 
Complementary Studies . 

Applications are Invited for 

PART-TIME 

LECTURERS 

Croydon College le a Centre for B/TEC National Diploma and 
: Higher National Diploma courses In General Art and Design, 
General Vocational Design, Graphic Design, Theatre Design and 
Lighting, Ceramics and Fashion. We are Interested In graduates 
with art and design history qualifications who also have ■ 


knowledge of, and Interest In media and Information technology. 
Write to: Ronald Howard, BA, ATD, FSAE 

Director of Complementary 8tud(ee 
Faculty of Art end Design 
Croydon College 
Fairfield 

Croydon CRB 1DX ( 17422 ) 


/l Strathclyde 
A/ Department 

r of Education " 

Further Education 

Applications are Invited for ihe undernoted post. All. 
candidates should have relevant Industrial or comfricrctal 
experience where appropriate. 

Teacher training would be an advantage hut training can be 

HEAD OF DEPART MENT 

QLA8Q0W COLLEGE OF BUILDING AND PRINTING 
60 North Hanover Street, Glasgow G1 2BP . 
BUILDING TECHNOLOGY AND . 
MANAGEMENT 

Hoad ol Department - Grade 13. Appropriate qualHcaflons. preferably 
second dsgrea level. Proven abUtty to pmvMa academlo ana adrninlstm- 
Uva Feeds whip. Rseearah experience or oftar learned aetMiy la tepMteL 
Sarary; Head of DepMment Grade 13 C17J»l. 

Planing on (he ealeiy eoato wH be given hr relevant experience. . 

Puma ol Apportion oq d further particutara can be obtained mm 
the college concerned to whom completed apptloallont ehouM be 
returned not later lhan Friday, 2Mh Jemmy ins, • 


Edward MSar 
Director ol Education 
(17417) 


Colleges of Further Education 
continued 

I LONDON BOROUGH OF BARNET 


£ 


UNl 


Principal 


BARNET COLLEGE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Required for September 1985 
Group 6 College 

Applications are Invited for the above post following 
the retirement of the present PrlncIpaL 

Further particulars and application forms 
obtainable from the Director of Educational 
Services, Town Hall, Frlern Barnet, Nil 3DL, 
returnable by 25 January 19B5, 

(17408) 


Further Education 


Part-time 

Moderators 

The Business & Technician Education Council is looking 
for additional Part-Time Moderators lo visit colleges/ 
schools In England, Wales and Northern Ireland. 

Tha Part-Time Moderator is a vital link In helping to 
establish and maintain Ihe standard of Council awards by 
monltorf ng the operation and vocational relevance of 
BTEC cou r 808 at approved centres. Moderators are 
expected to visit collegea/schools each term and will 
usually need to devote at feast 1 0 day a a year to this 
activity. Fees and expanses will be paid. 

BTEC Is keen to extend Hb moderator force by recruiting 
more people from Indue trial /commercial (Including 
computing) aawell as educational environments who have 
current experience In education, training and/or employing 
young people.They should be particularly sensitive to Ihe 
standards required by employers of young peopieat work. 
Thalnlng and' full support will be provided by our centrally- ‘ 
and field -based stall. 

Please write (postcards preferred) for an application form 
end further details, stating your present jDb tltleand area In 
which you work (eg engineering, computing, finance), lo: 

, Moderators Section, 

BTEC, 

UppflrWbbum Place, P'«'l| 

London WC1H0HH. . .. gj J* 

— , ■ 1 limiilm Imifllliiwfflliiii 


m 


Research and IStudentships 


Third World Quarterly 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Requires a graduate to monitor developments on North- 
South Issues as well as carry out desk and library research 
on behalf of the small editorial staff. .7 
Adaptable, diligent person with ability to file large amounts 
of material intelligently and synthesise It In writing clearly. 
Typing skills essential. 

Salary £6,000 + LVs. Four weeks holidays 

■ Write with, detailed c.v. to: The Company Secretary. 
Third World Foundation, New Zealand House (13 F1), 
80 Hay market, London SW1Y 4TS. 

(17426) 


University of 
Newcastle up onTyne 

Department of Metallurgy and 
Bnolne«rlng Materials 

Applications ore Invited for 
tlie poet or 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 


Napier College 

1 x 3 Milan Regional Council 

Oepartmant of Applied 
Chemical Science* 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 



REMINDER 4 , \ 
for Classified Advertisements In 


ini dwri thu r* i- vtii-iirnmiiLiii 


1 0am Monday proceeding publication* 


storting salary will be up to 
xa,B 20 par annum, on tho . 
Range JA : aenlu (£7,380 - 
£12,130) accordlhg to ago. . 
guaj I fleet Iona and experience. ' 
The appointment wfll bn for 
' two *eeri commencing aa won 
OB RDIfllllt, 











Research and Studentships 
continued . 


University of 
Kent at Canterbury 

Personal Social Her vires Rc- 
nearcti Unit 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

(SOCIAL 

STATISTICS) 

Applications are lnvltad Tor 
a two veer post or Reaem-ch 
Associate (Social Statistics) In 
Uia Personal Social Services 
Rasserch Unit with arfect 
from 1st February 1083 or as 
soon ns possible thereafter. 

Tim person appointed will 
provide atnllatlcal nnel coni' 
putlnu support for the unit 
particularly ror Ihe Domicili- 
ary Cara far tha Elderly pro- 
Jecl (Involving a national sur- 
vey) and the Needs Indicator 
programme. 

Applicants should have a 
degree with a substantial sta- 
tistics or econometrics compo- 
nent, and a postgraduate qual- 
ification or equivalent re- 
search experience. Knowledge 
of romputlna with large social 
science data-bases Is desir- 
able. 

Salary according to qual- 
ifications and nxnorlonra will 
be an the acnlo £6.600 - 
£10,330 por nnnum at tha 
Research Associate grndo. 

Further particulars and 
sppltrallnn farms 13 cnplasl 
can br obtained from Mr J.E. 
Reilly, Urcroinry of Faculties 
and Deputy llonlstrai*. Tito 
Hrohury. Tha UHlvnivIly. 
Canterbury, Kent CTS 7NZ. 
to arrive nut later than 28 tit 
January 1083. I’lons e quota 
reference minibor A 33/84/ 
TUBS. 

Informal anaulrles may bo 
made tn Andrew Uebbington, 
Tel: Canterbury 66822, Ext. 
7383.(52176) Hll 


The University of 
Leeds 

POSTGRADUATE 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIPS 

AND 

TETLEY AND 
LUPTON 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR OVERSEAS 
, STUDENTS 

’ ’ Applications aura Invited 
from. VaituitH of ot)iar uni- 
versities, normally under 30 

S ears of age, far not more (ban 
vs studentships far post- 
graduate research tending la a 
higher degree (Pti.D. or 
M.Phll.) tenable In any de- 
partment at tha University for 
up to three years from Octo- 
ber 1883- Candidate s should 
already have achieved dr be 
expected to achieve a high 
academic standard In their 
Mud la a. Value: normally 


;K8.9BB, • year Csubjeci to 
■anus l review) pipe fees. . 
Closing data Tor ■ receipt or . 

, the ! University ’ alto 
awards, /on ■ -a . competitive 
basts- UP Id '100 Tetley, and ■ 
Lupton BcttalorsWps far Over- 
. leas Student* a ' year, .Which 
prdvfda an ahhuol 
tlort (XI. 830 from . Oc 
. iBBSrto be credited tow 

tha. ' academic fee* du, 

.registration. Award* will be 
liUMla..ta. overseas students 
who begin courses a* under- 
areduet* or postgraduate stu- 
dent* at tha University from 
October .1980- Closing data 
. lor receipt ■ -of .application 
forms la l .jpne 1986. 


Further 
tlan 


aufafa and 
mu fr«a The 
Postgraduate 
Leeds, . 


’ • l , . . Scholarships''" i ;i 


..ir . • 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

John Dalton Faculty of Tech- 
nology 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

Vacancies exist for assis- 
tants ta work on tha following 
projects: - 

1 . Dyed Polymer* oa Solar 
Energy Collectors nnd Photo- 
couductora (Inter-Faculty 
appointment) Rar. T/701. 

8, The organisation of 
engineering information In 
computer aided deala n ana 
manufacture (Dopprtments of 
Mechanical Production and 
Chemical Englneerlng/Phy 
ales. Mathematics and Com 
putlng) Rar. T/702. 

3. Metallurgical Surface 
Heat Treatment rroceaaea 
(Departments or Metallurgy/ 
Mechanical Production and 
Chemical Engineering) Ref. 
T/703. 

4. Computer Modelling and 
Magnetic Digital Data Storage 
(Departments of Electrical 
and Electronic Engineering/ 
FhyalHi Mathematic* and 
Computing) Raf, T/704, 

Applicants for all poets 
should have, or aspect ta 
obtain, a anod degree 
appropriate ta the research 
end tha aiiccassrul candidates 
will ha expected to register for 
u higher degree. 

Salary scale £6,409 - 
£6,906. 

For further details and an 
application farm, returnable 
by 6 February 1985, aand a 
aolf-addrnesed envelope 
ciuoilng the appropriate refer- 
ence number(a) - to the Secret- 
ary, Moncliestor Polytechnic, 
All (taints, Manchester MIS 
6DH. (fi 1 128) Hll 


Courses 


TNI UNIVERSITY OP 
SHEFFIELD 

M.A.amf Pfi.Dlobamgs In 

EcoiiihiiIbs of Mcmif i*d Niuuiu 

EcBBoraloiofradMtfy 
The University olleis one year 
MHlrtw •. coarse a (or sconomlca 
graduates (or Vof graduates to 
whom economtoa was a major part 
of tha degree). Four courses wfflbe 
chosen from among the following: 
Econometrics 
Theory of Flnenoe 
Monetary Theory and Policy 
International Money end Flnenoe 
industrial Organisation 
CompetltEve Strategy 
Students who reach an approved 
standard, on Ihe M.A. for . Who 
poweea. . . an 1 equlyaMnl 
qualification) may ha allowed: to 

Application tom* and torthar 
« rate dtfy be obtained ftxwi: 
Professor K. A. Chiyatat, OmdualB 
•Admt&tona (Economics), DMston 
ot Economic Studies, University o{ 

Quote xai: WIBQfDI <ir4UJ 
’ Unlyeraity of London ; . 

Department or Extra-Mural 

Studio* ' ■_ 

DIPtOMA IN ADULT S 
AND CONTINUING 
, EDUCATION 

This ia ■ two -year part-time 
course (day release) for those 
professionally engaged In th» 


professionally engaged in the 
education or adult*. Recog- 
nised by the DES os a Special 
Couras or Advanced Study. 

rf?cyk%T8ii2!;-3KrK 

Adult ■ and: Continuing 


tulle end far 
art Caursa* 
np'm L «nu: Continuing 
ueattui). pleas* writetd; tha 
onio^ LecW or ip Adult >nd 

jSSM 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Chelmer-Essex Institute of Higher Education 

DANBURY PARK 
MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

Danbury Park, with outstanding facilities including 76 study bedrooms, will open on 1st 
September 1986 ae a self-funding centre for senior management education and raining, 
will employ a small core of full-time staff co-ordinating a large number of Visiting Con- 
sultants and Fellows. Applications are sought for the core team as follows:- 

DIRECTOR OF THE CENTRE AND ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE 

Salary: fixed point within the range £19,516 - £20,502 . 

to be responsible to the Director of the Institute for the development and the operation ot 
the’Centra. The post gives considerable scope for entrepreneurial flair. Substantial experi- 
ence of senior management education and training in the private and/or public sector ar)d 
a proven managerial record at a senior level are essential. 

DEPUTY AND MARKETING DIRECTOR 

Salary: £16,098 - £17,877 

to be responsible to the Director of the Centre for liaison with employers and for marketing 
the Centre. 

PROJECT MANAGERS 

Salary: within the ranges £11,175 - £14,061 or £13,095 - £16,467 
responsible for the design, organisation and co-ordination of management development 
programmes for public end private sector employers. Each Project Manager will be 
expected to contribute a specialism (finance, personnel, IT etc.) to the team and should 
have relevant high-level teaching and consultancy experience. 

From 1 st September 1985 the Institute will be renamed the Essex Institute of Higher 
Education. 

Closing date for applications: 28th January 1985. 

(The Director's post will be determined first to allow his/her Involvement In the other 
appointments). 

For further details contact the Personnel Officer, Chelmer (Essex) 

Institute of Higher Education, Victoria Road South, Chelmsford, Essex, 

CM1 ILL or telephone (0245) 354491. 

All posts are open to male end female applicants. 
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Ealing College of 1 
Higher Education 

S/LIN 

ACCOUNTING i 
STUDIES 

Tito Col lose offers CNAA ) 
Honours Usarcea In AccmM. I 
Inn. Economics nnd Busloe* I 
SluUla* along with sn exha j. 
slva pnrt-tlmo proreuloul \ 
programme. Candidxta . 

should bo utile to contributed [ 
ono uf thu fallowing: rasniw. > 
mont acriumtlng ot unaa 
nrariuatn Invnl, profuskwl . 
tax, profi'selonol auditing. , 


Halary: £18,813 rtalnnwi 
possible mnxlmum or £10.03) j 
p.u. incliielvo of Londa J 
weighting. i 
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HUMBERSIDE 
COLLEGE \$(7 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

GROUP 10, 

£23,316 per annum 

Responsibilities include academic 
planning and management, 1 research 
and, consultancy services, liaison 
. with Industry and commerce. 

■Further particulars may be obtained 

ftfdmiy } r v- 

■ ■ : . Perspn'nei ■ Office' V? : : ' ■ / . ' ■ 

■ Humberside College of Higher. 

. Education :• •••';'• 

Cottlngham Road 
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; -^(j0482)/4469QdV ' •' ■ 
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La Sainte Union 
College of 
Higher Education 
The Avenue, 
Southampton S09 5HB 

Tol: (0703) 38761 

Modern Languages U«psrt- 
uiant 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN FRENCH 
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& DIVISION) 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN . 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER!^ 
SYSTEMS 

(£1|M»5-ei4,M0 (bar) - £16,487) . 

Required at foon aa poaalbla 

AppHcaliona are invited from draduale Engineers wlfr 

:■ wi,h 

.ap^ntad'wiH be actively involved In the ^ 
’ of .advanced level coureaa across the bounos 

' engineering disciplines and also of a . 

.^J^JJ^elyeqpJpped Computer Aided EnginSarinfl . 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


HONG KONG BAPTIST COLLEGE 

ACADEMIC P0SITI0N8 

Hong K ong BapUM CoUsgs 6, atace 18B3, one odhe five publldy furttled toHuttorwot 



HEAD OF ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 
(Senior or Principal Lecturer rank) 



HEAD OF LANGUAGE CENTRE 
(Senior Lecturer rank) 



HEAD OF ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
(Principal Lecturer rank) 

To be reeponaibta for the sc 
ewriedum revision end leachln 
beyond me first degree with ep 
auditing, contemporary Issues 
substantial pogt-qualtfloetton 
tartfary tnelttuilon. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER IN THE 
BU8INE88 MANAGEMENT DEPARTMENT 




SENIOR LECTUER IN APPLIED MATHEMATICS 

The Soienoe Faculty expects to fill the port tithe earnest dale pnollcable. Candidates 
must hove ■ arang toademJo background in mathsmattca ta vm! oa Interdisciplinary 
expertanos. A Poo. degree or equivalent quallfioaUon with subHanllal Meching/ 
reeearoh experience le required. Experience in modeling and slmuladan In eyiteme h 
edenoe and in computing are essential. The appointee will be expected io provide 
leadership In the development of a mathematical modeling and a /nutation element 
wfthln the mathematics course; to serve ee e oalatnt tor Interdiedpllnary course 
development and to teach some aitoieata In the mathemaUoa sequancs. n e e e ai ch 
sctivWea wil be expsotsd In Ihe areas of modelling and simulation of edantlfia systems. 

■alary Bastes: (eubjeol to ooet of living edtoetment): 8entor Lecturer HKS18.006 to 
120,780 par month by 6 Increments, Prindpel LeflUirarHK$t8,980 to $23^65 per month 


Tonne eiM’Behdmpne -of Service; Appointment wfl normafy be made on 
8uparannuab)e Terms (College 18%, appointee 5%). Baneflia Include vacation leave, 
medical and dental benefits tor appointee end lamfy, housing aaslstanca, child re n’t 
■Anatton allowance and where appropriate passages (Oversees oendldetsa may bo 
oonaldored for a fixed-term contract of two yeara. Upon the compiellon or 2 years 
sentoe, under such oonlraot aqengment, aprah^y equal to 25% orbaetoeafsiy earned 
over iho entire contract period wllbe paid.) 


AppPostfon r 
tite Pereonm 
Kong. Compt 
Fabniary 19a 


jfSHA Rl\,. 



"ND NO' 

LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

HEAD OF COLLEGE 


f SENIOR LECTURER IN \ 
SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

Applications are Invited for appointment aa Senior Lecturer h 
8peclal Educational Needs in tna Faculty of In-Sarvlce Sludlea. 
Tna person appointed should have suitable quaUflcattona and 
recent auccesatul teaching exparlance wllh children who have 
special educational needs, 

The successful candidate will be required to act as leader of the 
course (or Ihe Diploma of Advanced Stucfies In Education (The 
Education of Children wflh SpBcfaf Needs) and tomato contribu- 
tions to all courses In the Special Educational Needs Study Area. 
The post will be tenable from 1st May or as soon as poaelblB 
thereafter. Salary scale; El 1,176x6 Increments - £14,061 
Lancashire County Council is an equal opportunity employer. 
Completed forms should be returned lo Ihe Director by Monday 
21 al January. 

Further details and form of application are available from 
ttie Secretary to tha Deputy Director, EDGE HILL COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 8L Helena Road, Ormsklrfc, 
Lancs. L39 4QP, Tel: (06 *5) 75171 . ( e om 



Administration 


Pleass write wllh full CV to John Ainley, GEC Avtonlca Limited, 
AlrixMl Works, Maidstone Road, Rochester, Kent ME1 2XX. 
Telephone Medway (0634) 46099. (24 hour answering). 


Christ's' and Notre Dame College 

Applications., are Invited from; suitable qualified 
^practising Roman Cathollcs for the ebqve post which 
do m‘e B \fSci rit^n ^ Au fluat- 4985 'd rT tbjB. retl rd m d nt^f ■ ; ' ■ 
the present Holder Mgr S Doyfe. The College le an RC 
foundation formed by the amalgamation of Christ's 
College and Notre Dame College In 1981. It Is a 
constituent College of the Liverpool Institute of Higher 
Education which offers courses leading to B Ed (Hons) 
and BA (General) with Honours degrees of' the 
University of Liverpool/ the PGCE and a substantial 
programme of INSET courses. 

The salary la on VP Group 8 of the Burnham FE scales. 
Further details are available from the Clerk to the . 
Governors, Christ's and Notre Dame College, P0 Box 
0 Liverpool L16 9 jD.. Telephone 051 722 7311, 



Colleges with Teacher Education 


i -ft tf-'-y: *<•» /.• • ■ “■'.it, JVvi 1 


ST. ANDREWS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

PRINCIPAL 

The Governors Invite applications for the post of Principal of 
the College to succeed the present Prindpel who retires In 
May 1986; : • ; . 

Candidates must be highly qualified academically and pro- 
fessionally, and have appropriate administrative 
experience. APPfoval by the Cpnforence of. the Scottish 
Bishope would oe essential' ! ' . ' • 

The post is superannuatile and the salary is £24,607 pa.; ■ 

Further particulars and an applfoation form may be 
obtained from the Principal, 8t. Andrews College of Educa- 
tion, Bearaden, Glasgow G61 4QA, Completed application 
forms should be addressed tolhe Chfilrman of the Gmrer* 
nora, marked bn the outside "Appointment of Principal , to 
be received by 31 at January 1985. • ■ i 

120621) 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
Garnett College 
Downshire House, 
Roehampton Lane, 
London SE15 4HR 
(Tel: 01-789 6538) 

Applications nro lnvltad 
from experlanced and approp- 
rlafaly quaiiried taachara for 
appointment to tho fallowing 
posts from IS April 1 OB 5 or aa 
soon aa possible thereofter. 

SENIOR LECTURER 
TO BE IN CHARGE OF 
SECRET ARIAN AND 
OFFICE STUDIES 
SECTION 

A Senior Lecturer la ra- 
qulrad to load tha team of atafr 
cancer nod with taachlnq 
method classes for secretarial 
and office atudlea with appro - 
xlmataly 60 pra-aarvlce and 
In-service FE studant-taachers 
already quaiiried and oxporl- 
a need in secretarial work. 
Apnllcsnta should combine 
qua] mentions In secrolarlal 
aubjacta and aducatlon, with 


Overseas 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 
CONSULTANT 

A senior role influencing 
. future technology 

GEC Avionics Is a world leader In the design and development of 
advanced electronic systems for a wide range of civil ana military 
applications. 

Sustained professional and forward-looking (raining helps to 
keep us ahead of contemporary technological thought and this 
senior position Is vital to our future training policy. Through , 
substantial liaison with ; forward-thinking educational 
organisations - universities, polytechnics and the Company 
Itself, you will be responsible for developing and Implementing 
strategies to meet the planned and anticipated teaming needs of 
our teams of professional engineers and technologists/ 

The successful candidate will be an engineer, preferably 
degree-qualified, certainly with a sound background In software 
ana hardware, for whom this ‘Ungsr-on-the-pulse 1 role will 
provide an excellent opportunltyto broaden his or her experience 
of new generation technology. Tha ability to initiate and develop 
new Ideas Is essantfal, and you must also be able to demonstrate 
a keen Interest in Innovative systems and their training 
Implications. 


exparlBnca In up-to- data 
orflca systems and mfcra-cam- 
p utora In tha FE classroom. 

LECTURER n 
IN LANGUAGE 
AND LEARNING 
COMMUNICATION 
AND LITERACY 

The parson appointed will 
make a maor contribution ta 
the Lanauago and Learn I no 
course that Is fallowed by all 
student* atudylnn far tha pre- 
service Certificate In Educa- 
tion. This course In concerned 
with the nature of lanauaaa 
nnd its rola In taaehlna and 
learn In a. A contribution to 
special method r ours an con- 
cerned with the teaching or 
basic communication end li- 
teracy will also bo required. 

Salary scale In accordance 
with the Burnham (FBI award 
affnctlve from 1 April 1DB4 
far Senior Lecturer: £1 1.173 - 
£15,188 (Oar) • £14,061) Lec- 
turer II: £7,948 - £12,0911: 
plus £1,038 Inner London 
allowance for each post. 
Sturtina point dependlnn on 
qualifications, training and 
experience. 

The pasts are suitable far 
Job-shara. Applications far 

t ab-shore appointments will 
ib considered only if submit- 
ted In a paired basis. 

Further Information and 
application farms, returnable 
within IO days of the date of 
the advertisement, obtainable 
from the Principe I (Raf THEBI 
at the above address. 

ILEA In an equal appartunl- 
tles employer. (31 123) H6 

Inner London 
Education Authority 
Avery Hill College 
Bexley Road, 
Eltham, SE9 2 PQ. 

. Tel: 01-850 0081 

SENiOR LECTURER 
IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

Required Boater 1983 or aa 
soon aa possible thereafter a 
Senior Lecturer to Join tha 
team of Primary Education 
tutors concerned with . Initial 
and In-service courses- The 
appointee will be expected to 
make a strong contribution to 
'■ both course development and 
currant teaching tn Initial and 
tn-asrvice loach Br edqcatlon 
courses for students preparing 
for the rirst school sga range. 
Teaching experience' In a 
senior position will bs ex- 
pected end direct nnd recent 
experience of Nursery Educa- 
tion Is e requiremSn 

This post is suitable for Job 
share; application* far Jab 
share appointment will only 
be considered If submitted on 
e paired basis. 

Salary scale £11,179 - 
£13.128 (Bar £14,061) plus 
£1,038 Inner London Alla- ■ 
wanes, . K ; 

Further details' and ap- 

{ i| I cation farms are obtainable 
r-om the Deputy Senior Adml- 
- nlatratlve Officer. Cloalde 
-date - 28th January 1083- 

. ILEA is -Bn-dteuaJ Opportu- 
nities Employer- (fll jail) ■, f£6 

Inner London 

Education Authority 
Avery Hill College 

Bexley Road, 
Bltluuu, 8E9 4PQ 
TellOl-OSOOOdl 

LECTURER n 
INTECHNOLOGY 

This Is a new additional 
post within the Craft, Dstlpn 
and Technology Section of the 
College to take effect from ' 
Easter 1983, A graduate 'Who 
well quell f fad 'and . experi- 
enced in the field of Tschnala-' 
y end baa apn roprl ft te uha al- 
•' 'Dosed experience la required 
.to Join bn-exbandLng and.en- 

.ehuaf - 

'Veipplng subject urea 

'■I This boat Is suitable for Job 
sharp) . applicant* 'for. a job 
shore abpalrttment will only , 
..be ccps^derejMf stibhUtted an ■ 


' Salary scale '- £ 7,348 - 
£19,099 plus. £],03fi Mher 
London Allowance. • 

.. Further ' de faille .and ";‘ap 
- Plication forms ore obtalnabii 
jromlhB polity Sag (ojvAcJi.nl 

date 




The University of 
Papua New Guinea 
(Port Moresby) 

VACANCIES 

Applications ere Invited 
from suitably qualified par- 
sons for the fallowing posts: 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
INECONOMICS 

W.04 1003/85 A W. 04 1008/83 

Two vacancies exist In the 
Department of Economics. 
Tha Dapartment or Economica 
teaches nn orthodox range of 
courses In basic micro-econo- 
mics, macro-economics, In 
addition It offers a number af 
option courses In topics such 
as: Labour Economics, Inter- 
national Trade. Socialist Eco 
namica. Money and Public 
Flnsnca, Agricultural Econo- 
mics, Marketing, Regional 
Economics, Econometrics. 
Economic Development end 
East Aslan Economics. Tha 
Department also teachers a 
one-year Honours degree Of 
higher level courses. 

Applicants should have a 
higher dsproe In Economics, 
same teaching experience and 
a definite Interoat In taaehlna 
and research In a developing 
country. Applicants should 
also Uc sufficiently rioxlbla to 
teach a number of courses 
from the range listed above. 

Thn level of appointment 
will depend on quail Mentions 
and relevant teaching experi- 
ence. 

Applies lions cloaa an 31st 
January 1983. 

Salary: Senior Lecturer 
K20.320. p.n. plus 2496 gra- 
tuity. Lecturer Grade 2 
10 8,670, p.a. plus 24% gra- 
tuity. Lecturer Grada 1 
K16.B30, p.a. plus 24% gra- 
tuity. 

Other Conditions. 

Tho successful applicant 
will be normally offered a 
contract far a three year 
appointment ending at the end 
of a Semester. The gratuity 
entitlement In based an 24% 
or salary demon and la payable 
In Instalments or lump sum 
and la taxed at a fist rata af 
B% . In sddltan ta the salaries 
quoting gbove, the main be- 
nefits Iqoludo; support ror 
appro vad research; rent-free 
accommodation; appointment 
nnd repatriation airfares for 
appointee nnd dependants; 
financial aaslstanca towards 
tha dost af transporting per- 
sonal affects to and . from 
Papua New Oulqaa; 6 weoka 
annual recreation l«nv«f with 
home airfares available after 
each 1 8 months or continuous 
service: generous education 

subsidies far children attend- 
ing schools m Pspus New 
Guinea or overseas: a salary 
continuation schema to cover 
extended llfnsM or disability. 
Applicants wish to arrange 
second mant from (heir home 
institutions will be Welcomed. 
The terms and conditions are 
under review. 

. Applications wl|l be tre- 
ated .oa strictly confidential 
and should Includes full curri- 
culum vltna. a recent small 
photograph and tha names and 
addresses af tbrea (3) re- 
ferees. 


Forwarded to the Deputy Reg- 
istrar (Stuffing I, University of 
Papua Navy Guinea, P.O. Box 
320,- Uni varsity Post ornep. 
Papua New Omnia. 

(B 11 02) 1 HIS 

Griffith University i 
Brisbane, Australia 

Applications are lnvltad for 
two continuing lectureships In 
the School or Humanities, In 
Uie following a re as i 

SOCIOLOGY 

All areas of expertise will 
be considered. An. Interest In 
social or political theory 
would ba an advantage. The 
successful candidate will Join 
one or more of the Interdisci- 
plinary teams responsible for 
the teaching of social sod 

S olltical sciences In tha 
Chool. •. 


HISTORY 



fey* 



■ The successful candidate 
will have proven strengths In 
the twentieth Century cultural 
and political history of West- 
ern Europe, and will teach In ' 

lag twentieth century into 
tual and historical develop 
manta with literary texts. 

Qualifications: A higher 
degree In an appropriate area. 

Salary: Commencing at 

SA24, 840.00 p.a. j the scale 
rises to SA32, 634.00 p.a. 
Both gogUlonq will commence 

Further Information ma 
be obtained from Mr P.a, 
Hetherlnaton, Assistant 

Secretary General, Aasocln 
Uon-or , Commonwealth Uni 
varsities. 36 Gordon Square 
London WClHf CPF 

3 lst k 'SSai^i ,0 ?9Bai ClDR ^ ° n 

Ortrritli University la an 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 

. ftVlgp. y-j- .V. Ul4~ 

The.Unl yersUy of 
: Alberta 
' : .-Edmonton, 
^Canada T6G2E6 

’ DepUr imeht of Germanic Lari* 

,V. .. • Ouatijas ' 

In Vitas .^quirlpa regard I hg 
prog nun mas with 

ASSISTANT8HIPS 


leadtata t6 M, A. and Ph.n. In 

ssauttiDiwf 1 ? 1 ari 






Overseas continued 


J,. AUSTRALIA^ 


Australian Institute of 
Multicultural Affairs 


The Institute Is a Commonwealth statutory authority responsible for 
developing In the Australian community an appreciation of the 
contributions of those cultures to our society, and for promoting 
tolerance, understanding and cohesion throughout Australian 
society. Its functions Include the provision of advice to the 
Commonwealth Government on all matters related to Its 
responsibility, commissioning and conducting research studies and 
furnishing reports to the Minister. 

CHIEF, RESEARCH POLICY 
AND PLANNING 
$A48,262 

The occupant of this position must have an acknowledged research 
reputation and the qualities and standing to lead a multi-disciplinary 
research team. Specifically, the appointee will need to demonstrate 
an ability to: 

• direct the planning and analysis of policy-oriented research, Including 
large-scale evaluative studies 

• represent the Institute at key levels In government and community 
organisations 

• further develop the skills of research fellows and research officers. 
The position Is located In Melbourne, Australia. Terms and 
conditions are broadly similar to those applying in the Australian 
Public Service, and the salary plus expenses are equivalent to that 
paid a Level 2 officer of the Senior Executive Service. The term of 
appointment will be negotiated. 

Applications should be forwarded by 7 February 1985 to: 

The Director, Australian Institute of Multicultural Affairs, 
G.P.O. Box 2470 V, 

Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 3001. Phone: (61-3) 602-4777. 
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* Excellent tax free salaries . 

* PreefiUTiishedaccomiiioaation 

i Single or married status 

Saudi Arabian Airlines is now the I2lh largest IATA airline in tomwof 
naBsenners carried with a network nf routes extending from New York 
in the Wist to Seoul in the East Y\fc now haw several vacancies in our 
Corporate Training Department for 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTORS 

£18,865 p.a. tax free 

Using classroom and language laboratory IcchniiiiwH. witii [t'lvvnnt 
audio and visual aids, inslructom tench SnuiU Nludeiibt hndiwh utnll 
levels, including necessary terminology and information which will be 
required by trainees in their specialist fields. 

Applicants must possess a University degree and post graduate 
qualification in WL, preference will ho given to tliiwo npplicanta 
who have previously taught Middle -Eastern students. 

These positions are open to man agod 25-55 nnd ofTcr the following 
attractive package:- 

$ Free fully furnished apartment or villa. 

* All utilities) electricity, air-conditioning, water, gas, rates etc 
provided by Saudla. 

$ Recreation compound with awimmln g poo Is, ten n I b courts 
and social centre. 

$ Subsidised education for children up to ago 14. 

* Free return air tiokets to tho UK and worldwide reduced 
rate air travel opportunities. 

Please write with full personal and career details to: 

Area Personnel Manager - Europe, 

Saudi Arabian Airlines, 

508 Chiswick High Road, 

London W4BRG. 


. ,«• '■hJ.i. 

-‘H 


KING SAUD UNIVERSITY 
RIYADH, SAUDI ARABIA 
COLLEGE OF COMPUTER 
AND INFORMATION SCIENCES 

■ '. " Aoadarnte appointments 

Professors/ 
Associate Professors, 
Assistant Professors 

• 'Hi' . - . • • 

i V* MMbMj In the Colled! of CqmpjiHsrand Information 
!■ Sciences, on pney ear. tonawablo contracts, tenable from 27th 
July .. •! •• •; 1 

: AppIlbanteflhoiildbdPhiJ.hoidere and/or holders of academic 
-'.ttdeeframeraredhedunhiendtlelc, ' . ,>• • 

The CollBflB of Computer & In formaiion Sciences (iivherfl the 
■ , Ian guage o I Inal ruction Is English) hSsths foil owing departments: ; 

I , .• {I) Computer Enginewing (2) Computer Science 
(3) Computer Technology (4| Inf ormsUoo SdeiiQe. ; 

Benefits Include: 

’►Tax fr«a salaries (based .on qualifications and experience). , ’ 

# Monthly trenaporteBowanpe, ' 

' 6 R Mogatfo n allow nee. 

* Free furnished accommodation or ho using and furniture 
affdwance. 

1 * Free yearly return atr tickets lor inoumbent end family. 

: * Children's educational allowance (non Arabic speakers ohly). : - 
- * Free iriedicai/dental care covering family. • . 

# BO days annuel pro-paid leave. 

* End of service gratuity 

• . Applies lion forms are available by writing to the following 
BddrgsSi staling clearly the College to which you wish to apply, 
andvAwevousBwpipedverL y... ; f • y 

MibflrmelQonriechla ;:-v • •••> 

;y : i ^.^UdUNwsItV OffkjO -i . V ■ V. = - 
• .••• raOMfltove Square .. 

V. : •. !■ lr, LqndqhSWlXBQB \ 

I ONLY SUCCESSFUL' NOTIFIED * ' 

MU'TAH UNIVERSITY, JORDAN 

ttnfya ■KAcoBenr kjr ttieMojiri^ 


Numerical Analysts 


• . • 


for 3-year contract or permanent posts 
with an important South African-based research group. 

An Integral part of the CSIH located on Its annual bonus equal to one month's salary, 

park-llke campus In Pretoria, the National medical aid, penslon/llfe assurance 
Research Institute for Mathematical schemes plus outstanding In-house 
Sciences (NR1MS) 18 engaged In • sports and recreational facilities. 

multUfarious research activities. Additionally, free air passages, 

Our Numerical and Applied Mathematics assistance With removal costs and a 
Division now Beeks Numerical Analysts aettllng-ln allowance will be provided. 

'and Applied Malhematlclane to Join a , Pretoria, In turn, will provide comprehensive 

research group dealing with the educational (primary to tertiary), shopping 

approximation of solutions of differential ; and entertainment facilities plus a year- 
and Integral equations and related r ; . round outdoor climate, 

,n 0m Applicants are Invited lo send ihs fullest 

PIS! flrt8 n ° ^ wttriln th0 Research Institute for Mathematical 

gsiR and Industry. Sciences, PO Box 395, PRETORIA, 0001, 

Mpllc&nts should therefore possess or Republic of South Africa, quoting ref. 

• to d be t^lng towards a PhD or • 11/1/1282 clearly on the envelope. All 

wajg^du^callf^ a reinvent arecr * Interviews will be conducted In the UK, 

problem formulation and solution would 
be a strong recommendation;, 1 . 

Throughout a 3-year dontract (renewable) 
orperrrianent appointment, the NRIMS 
offers competitive salaries enhanced by a 
- generous benefltspackage including a 

^ INDUSTMALIIESeAllOH 


also applies lls expertise to the solution of 

S radical problems arising both within the 
SIR and Industry. 



ncx/el r^a & V ^ 
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PLEASE 

Mention 


University of . 
Natal 

Denortmonl or Eloctrlol E* [ 
nlnrorlno : Durbu f 

. i 

noBnurt'h Appolntmoti t i 

Wu liavo funds. to W* 
tlio fulliiwlnu ponioni too | 


B ind our resonreh qraMk t 
untrul. Elnrtrlc«l Mw f 
nnd I'owiir Hyniema. Thl|*l 1 ; 


nntUmnlly nponsuro 
mniinn mnl cunlrncl 
montB uuiiUI bn for t 
up tn rivn ynnrn Inltla 

RESEARCH : 

ASSOCIATE 

Pull tluio rosonroli po^W | 
Pli.lJ. nriuluatn ■« ••f tu 5S3i 
lnvnl with Unlvor«liy Ii« i 
imanriin. . j, 

Hu I nr y notiuilulilnuptoMi 
OOO pm* annum. 

POST-DOCTORAL 
FELLOW :}. 

Hliurt inrni nd hoc WPJ^ r 
innniB nl nulury 
lo ill B OOO per annum- j 

RESEARCH- i ! 

SCHOLARSHIPS ; 

Up iu 1110 000 par L 

For rnnnnrrli aludaiiU i WFB ( 
for n M.Hr.BilO. or W|£ 
ilnur hr. 


raa/!; 

ASSISTANTS, ; 

•ruin riiuld too « J’.- 

iinrt-tlnm nppnlniin«n<; ^ , 
liiciiinUnnl mny vvo^l f ■ 
nue Mtudylim- 
nl i iiu hi hnvn ail W 
olqrti-onlra 
■urtwnrn wlllinut jiawj . 
iiavliiD n unlvpmlW 

HnlnryiinnaHnWoupPjJ 
OOO pm* nnndm (pluj • . 

ly frlnun bonnflw tor . . 
tlmo appoliiloni. j ^ 

K"SjS» 

ffi£aTX.ro%l£® , 

irnvalllnfl nxporrso*"^^-, 


HUPDinilDViH r, HUR .. I 

from Profoiwor „ . 

XfrlOTo'l £ 

South African . . 
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Overseas continued 


KENYATTA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

Applications are Invited for the following posts:- 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR - ZOOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT - KAC/12/84/68 

Applicants must be holders of Ph.D. degree In Oology and must 
have taught at University level for at least seven years. Evidence of 
worke published In recognised scientific journals Is expeoted. 
Experience In a teacher training college will be an added advantage. 

Successful candidates will teach and guide researches of stu- 
dents at both undergraduate and postgraduate levels and will cany 
" out personal research. Applicants will be considered from any area 
of Zoology. Areas of specialisation already represented in the 
Department are physiology, ecology, parasitology, immunology, 
mammalogy, human biology and evolutionary biology. 

SENIOR LECTURER - ZOOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT - K AC/1 2/84/69 

Applicants must be holders of Ph.D, degree In Zoology and must 
have several years of teaching experience and research. Evidence 
of works published In recognised scientific journals Is expected. 

Teaching experience In a teacher training college will be an added 
advantage. Successful candidates will leach both undergraduate 
and postgraduate students, supervise student researches at both i 
postrgraduate and undergraduate levels, and oarry out personal I 
research. . 

Applications will be considered from persons specialising In any 
ara of zoology. Areas of specialisation already represented In the 
department Include physiology, endocrinolgy, developmental biol- 
ogy, terrestrial and applied ecology, aquatlo biology, entomology, 
parasitology, Immunology, mammalogy and human biology. 

SENIOR LECTURER - EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS DEPARTMENT - 
K AC/1 2/84/70 

Applicants must be educationists with an advanced degree, pre- 
ferably a Ph.D. in History, Philosophy, Sociology or Comparative 
Eduoatlon or in these fields as they relate to Education (History of 
Education, Philosophy ol Education and Sociology of Education). 

Candidates muBt have experience In teaching and research at 
University level. Successful candidates will be expeoted to teach lo 
both undergraduate and postgraduate levels. 

SENIOR LECTURER - EDUCATIONAL 
'^ADMINISTRATION? PLANNING, 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT & 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION DEPT. - 
KAC/1 2/84/71 

Applicants must have a Ph.D. degree or Its equivalent. They must 
have also taught at University level for several years. 

Evidence of considerable research and publication Is essential. 
The successful candidate will be required to lecture and supervise 
research activities for Bachelor ol Education, Master of Eduoatlon 
and Doctor of Philosophy student In any of the following areaa> 

(I) Education Administration and Supervision. 

(II) Economics of Education. 

(III) Eduoatlonal Planning. 

(hr) Curriculum Development. 

(v) Environmental Education. 

LECTURERS - EbUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION, PLANNING, . 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT & 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION DEPT. - 
KAC/1 2/84/74 

Applloants must have a Ph.D. or Its equivalent In any of the areas 
mentioned below:- . — 

i (ft . - Education Admlostratlon and Supervision. 

(II) '-Econoniloa of Education. 

(lift . Educatloha! Planning. ‘ 

(Iv) ■ Curriculum Deyetopmenti 

Applicants must hay^ experience In leaching at University level, . 
Demonstration of research abilities Is vital at this level. - 

' LECTURERSr-«GDUCAf lOkAL 
FOUNDATION DEPARTMENT - KAC / 
12/84/73 . 

Applicants must have an advanced degree, preferably a Ph.D., In 
History, Philosophy, Sociology or Comparative Education or In 
thBse fields as they relate to education (History or Eduoatlon, 
Philosophy of Education and Sociology of Eduoatlon). 

Candidates will be expected to teach at both undergraduate ahd 
. postgraduate levels. 

Terms of Service inolude membership of Senior Staff 
Superannuation Fund or FSSU and a non-contributory medical 
scheme. Subsidised housing and/or a generous housing allowance. 
Applications (6 copies) giving full details of age, merited statUB, 


of certificates, samples of selected publications (which must be 
enclosed) and names and addresse of three academic referees 
should be addressed to:- ’ 

: The Registrar, Kenyatta University College, 

P.O. Box 43844, NAIROBI. 

SALARY SCALES: • 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR - KE4.9B0 X K£150 - K£6,1 BO per 

annum. 

8ENIOR LECTURER - £3,790 x KE160 - KE5.400 per annum. 
LECTURER ■ - K£2,772 x K£108 - K£3,204, 

KE3.300 x KE160 - KE4.360 
. ; per annum. 



NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
SINGAPORE 


FACULTY OF LAW 

Applications are Invited for teaching appointments In the Faculty of 
Law. 

Candidates must possess at least a Master's degree In Law 
or equivalent and relevant leaohlng/researoh experience. 
Preference will be given to candidates who are able to teach in one 
or more of the following areas: 

Banking Law Agency & Partnership 

Company Law Equity & Trusts 

Conflict of Laws Evidence 

Constitutional Law Legal Method & Process 

Contract Law Remedies 

Criminal Law Restitution 

Land Law Shipping 

Revenue Law Torts 

Cross annual emoluments range as IoIIowb: 

Lecturer S$30, 860-63,570 

Senior Lecturer S$57,690-101 l 930 

Associate Professor S$89, 300-1 23,000 

(STQE1 = SS2.B3 approximately) 

The commencing salary will depend on the candidate's 
qualification, experience and the level of appointment offered. 
Leave and medical benefits are provided. Under the University's 
Academlo Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the staff member and the 
University are eaoh required to contribute at the present rale of 
26% of his salary, the contribution of the staff member and the 
University being sublsct lo a maximum of S$1 ,250 par month and 
S$1 ,750 per month respectively. The sum standing to the staff 
member’s credit in the Fund is tax-free and may be withdrawn 
when the staff members leaves Slngapore/Malaysla permanently. 
Depending on the type of contract offered, other benefits may 
Include: a aetUIng-ln allowance of S$1,000 (single) or S $2,000 
(married), subsidized housing at nominal rentals ranging from 
S$1 20 lo S$21 6 p.m., education allowance for up to three children, 
subject to a maximum of S$1 0,000 per annum per child, passage 
assistance and baggage allowance for the transportation of 
personal affects to Singapore. Staff members may undertake 
consultation work, subject to the approval of the University, and 
retain consultation fees up to a maximum of 80% of their gross 
annual emoluments In any one year. 

Application forms and further Information on terms and conditions 
of service may be obtained from: 


The Director 
Personnel Department 
National University of 
Singapore - ~ 

Kent R|dge 
Singapore 0811 


NUB Overseas Office 
do Singapore High 
Commission In London 
6 Cheaham Street 
London SW1 
U.K. 

Tel: (01) 235 4S62 


• The Centre for 

• Computer Studies 

• Singapore 

6 Director: Rodney Shaw MA BSc CEng FBCS FIMA 

• Additional ACADEMIC STAFF are required to support - 

• the continuing development of THE CENTRE FOR 

• COMPUTER STUDIES, which was established In . 

• September 1982 as an autonomous academic 

• centre local at Ngee Ann Polytechnic, Singapore. 

• The Centre runs a two-year full-time BTEC HND in 

• Computer Studies course which has an annual . 

• Intake of 240 students and is recognised by BCS as 
.• providing exemption from the BCS Part I Examination. 

• A one-year full-time Advanced Diploma In Computer 

• Studies course, which is to start In June 1985, is 

• - being submitted to BCS for exemption from the BCS 
B, PartTl Examination. This course will have an annual 

• ; Intake of BO students. The Centre has an academic staff 

• . establishment of BO with currently 40 staff fn post. 

• Duties and Qualifications . 

’ 5^- * ■ d/«5?wJ S ^«6) • . i 

• degree or BCS Plirt II level Is essential for a senior 

• appointment. Candidates should be ecademically . . 

• well qualified with appropriate professional and 
B lecturing experience. 

• Terms and Conditions of Sarvlce f 

• A generous package of salary plus allowances, 

• . including accommodation ana children's schooling, 

• will be negotiated with each successful candidate. 

• Contracts wlll be Initially for a two or three veer ; , 

• period of appointment. Salaries up to £30,000 per/ 

• annum (at £1=882.70) are available for senior / 

• staff appointments. ‘ f • 

• Applications / 


Applications 
Further 
iV k 
ten 

ipo 


on forms 
8B 

ICBl 

ou 


• ootttoo 

• ••••••• 

• 0066600 


Post 

overseas 

Korea 

Visiting Professor of English 
Seoul National University 

Dutlae: To teach English language (conversation and 
composition) lo undergraduate students at this prestigious 
University. 

Qualifications: Candidates must be British Nationals with a 
Master's degree In Linguistics, Applied Unguiatica or TEFL, 
minimum of 3 years' teaching experience mostly overseas. 
Single candidates preferred. 

8ilarv: Local salary according to experience plus £4, BOO pa 
sterling subsidy paid In UK. 

Baneftta: Accommodation; fares; baggage; medical Insurance 
premium. 

Contract: 2-year renewable local contract commencing 
1 March 1985. 

Closing date for applications: 25 January 18BB. 

Reference: 84 B 94 TH. 

For further detalle and an application form, please write, 
quoting tKe poet reference number to: Overseas Eduoatlonal 
Appointments Department, The British Council, 

90-81 Tottenham Court Roed, London W1P ODT. 

(17448) 

6 006006 
0606060 1I16 

0066600 i-i ... , 

•ss::ss British 
SSS5S5S Council 


l\S1 


THE FLINDERS UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES 

LECTURER IN DRAMA (THEATRE STUDIES) 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persona for 
appointment to the above position whloh Is available Immediately 
and Is tenurable. Applicants should have qualifications and 
experience In both theoretical and practical theatre studies. 

The successful candidate will ba expeoted to teach within the 
Drama Major at all levels. The position will Involve working on 
selected plays and aspects of the theatre with a concentration on 
the study of performance. The applicant will also bs expected lo 
contribute to practical theatre work within the Drama Centre 
which offers professional training lo selected students. 
Experience In areas such as theatre direction and group 
production projects would therefore be an advantage. Preference 
will be given to Applicants with Interests In one or more of the 
following areas': Theatre Hlslory; Aslan Theatre; Modem 
American and European Theatre; Cinema and Television 
Studies. 

Salary Soale: Aunt. 924,840 - $32,634 
(The appointment will not normally be made above the sixth level 
viz., Auel. $30,408) . 

Written application!, which should Include- full personal 
details, details of qualification! and experience end the 
names and addressee of three referees of whom confidential 


enquries may be mode, should be lodged, In duplicate, with 
the Registrar, The Fllndare University of South Australia, 
Bedford Park, South Australia, 6043, by 1 March 1985. 


TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION 
SUPPLEMENT 

Special Book Numbers 
for 1985 


FEBRUARY 15 
22 

MARCH. 1 

.•■8 

'15 
' ’ 22 

'• n - >: -> 29 . ■ 

APRIL ' ’ 12 


JUNE 

OCTOBER 


. NOVEMBER 


.11 

• :-i8 

3ER 1 
B 

• 16 

29 


European Studies 
Philosophy 

Environmental 
Sciences (!) 

History (I) 

Maths and Physics (I) 
Social Policy 
Engllfjfu 

Psychology (I) 

Law 

Computer Studies (I) 

Sociology (t) 

Chemistry 
American Studies 
Economics (I) 
Biological Sciences (I) 

Education (1) 
Engineering 
Environmental 
Sciences (II) . , 
History (H) 

Maths and Physics (11) 
Psychology (li) 
Economics (II) 

, Biological Sciences (II) 
Sociology (l|) 

Computer Studies (If) 


DECEMBER. 6 Education (II) 


r racers’'?, r z s-i rr r J - : : J /rs- tr ri ^ a trr. ;•* 











